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PREFACE. 


’1 11.' present, volume differs only in a few verbal correc¬ 
tions from tin, article Metaphysics, as originally published 
in .lie KncycJojwdia, Britannica. In estimating its cha¬ 
racter, with reference both to what it omits and to what 
it attempts to perform, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that it is but a reprint of an article written under 
specified conditions, as a portion of a larger work, and 
not as an inde|iendent treatise. The plan of the article, 
embracing Metaphysics in the, most comprehensive 

O 

1 sense, together with the limited space allotted to its 
execution, rendered it necessary to attempt, a general 
outl.nc of a wide ,;md in some degree ambiguous sub- 
jeel, which, in some respects, might perhaps have been 
more satisfactorily ..discussed by means of separate 
.treatises on its subordinate parts. Some matters have 
thus been entirely omitted, and others very cursorily 
touched upon, which, under other circumstances, might 1 
Ifave had a claim to insertion or fuller treatment. Thus, 

a ^ 

witlf*the exception of" some very slight notifies of the, 
ipodern German philosophy, no attempt has been made, 
to furnish any historical account of the progress atidj 
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various phases of metaphysical speculation ; a task 
wliicliL, as far as the Eneydoptcdia was cAicerned, had 

in a great measure been already performed in Stewart’s 

» * 

Preliminary dissertation; and which, besides, could not 
have been added to the present treatise without exceed¬ 
ing the reasonable limits of an article. And in what 
lias actually been attempted, mam important que.sti. its 
(“specially in the 'latter part of the worl, ha\e been 
indicated rutlier than discussed: some hints have lnen 
given to stimulate and direct further inquiry • hut little 
has heon done to satisfy it. Some of those deficiencies 
it would probably be out of my power to reined} : 
others, wdiich I would gladly have attempted to supply 
had 1 had leisure and opportunity for a complete re¬ 
vision, must at any rate lie left as they are for the 
present, Nevertheless, though fully conscious of tin 
imperfections of the work, I venture to hope that if 
may be of some service in giving English readus a 
clearer apprehension of a subject which, in this country 
has been much neglected and inisuu lei stood, and which 
into whatever errors and extravagances it may at time; 
have fallen, yet lias its foundation in soufo of tin 
deepest needs of human nature, and its stfperstructun 

in some of the noblest monuments of human thought. 

© 
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Oxford, May 10,1860 
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'METAPHYSICS.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

A M O N the various changes which the language of 
philosophy- has undergone in the gradual progress 
of human knowledge,; here is none more remarkable than 
t the different significations which, in ancient and modern 
times, have been assigned to the term Metaphysics —a 
term at. first sight almost equally indefinite in its etyino- 
*logical signification and in its actual use. As regards 
the origin of the 113.1110, the most recent discussions 
appear 011 the whojp to confirm the commonly received 
opinion, according to which, the term Metaphysics, 
though originally ejnployed to designate a treatise of 
Aristotle, was probably Unknown to that philosopher 
himself. It is true that the oldest and best of the 
extant commentators on Aristotle refers the mscsip* 
tion of the treatise to the Htagirite ;* but in th» extant 
wiitings of, Aristatle himself, though the work Imd -iti 
subject are frequently referred to under the t|tl^S, of 
* Alexander in Aritt. Metaph., B. (p. H 
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First Philosophy, , or Theology, or HYs&om,* no autho¬ 
rity is found for the later and more popular appellation. 
Oif the whole, the weight of evideuee appears to he in 
• favour of the supposition wl,uch attributes the inscrip¬ 
tion ret 'mtu, ra pjs r/.a to Andronicus Ilhodius, 1 the lirst 
editor of Aristotle’s collected works. f . The title, as 
given to the writings on the first philosophy, probe 1 1/ 
indicates only their place in the collection, as coming 
after the physical treatises of the author, t Iu this 
respect, the term Metaphysics has been aptly compared 
to that of Postils; both names signifying nothing more 
than the fact of something else having preceded.): 

The title, thus indefinite iu its etymological .signifi¬ 
cation, does not at first sight appear to admit of more 
precision with reference to its actual application. Mr. 
Stewart, towards the end of his dissertation on the pro¬ 
gress of metaphysical and ethical philosophy,§ notices 
“the extraordinary change which has gradually and 

O 

insensibly taken place, since the publication of Locke’s 

* Asclepins, apud Brandis, Scholia, p. 519, b. 19. Bonita in Arist. 
AJctaph., p. 5. 

t “ Titulum vulgatum <r« ptra rx Qvmxx non ab ipso usso Aristotok 
his libris inscriptum, adco est verisimilo ut pro oerto liaberi possit. . 

^d ordinora librorum hanc inseriptioucm reforri, ut libri do ,,uma' philo- 
sopliia fcxeipero significentur libros phyeicos, communis ieve cst ac veris- 
simaintetpretum Grascorum sentonlia.” Bouitz ad Arist. Mctaph., pp. 
,3, 5. M.ltavaisson, on the other band, is o/opinion tliat tbo name should 
be referred tu A ristoKe himself, or to one of his'iinmediate disciples, 
t Cardwell’s preface to Taverner's f'ostih 
g See Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition, vol. i. p. 227. 
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Essay, in the meaning of the word Metaphysics —a word 
•formerly appropriated to tlio ontology and pneumato- 
logy* of the schools, hut now understood as equally 1 
applicable # to all those inquiries which Ipave for their 
object to trace the various branches of huipan know¬ 
ledge to their^first principles in the constitution of.our 
h 9 tur%” “ This »cliangehe continues, “ can be ac¬ 
counted for only by a change in the philosophical 
piflsuits of Locke’s successors—a change from the idle 
abstraction,,a^and subtleties of the dark ages, to studies 
subservient to *the culture of the understanding ; to 
the successful exercise of its faculties and powers ; 
and to a knowledge of the great ends and purposes of 
our being. It may bo regarded, therefore, as a palpable 
and incontrovertible proof of a corresponding progress of 
reason pi this part of^he world.” * ?' * >. 

. T’his change in tl#i pursuits, and consequently in the 
language, of philosophy had been noticed shortly before 
by a philosopher of another country in a very different. 

■spirit. Hegel, in Wild, introduced his lecture^ on the* 

• * 

history of philosophy in tlio following words :—“In the 
other countries of Europe, iu which the sciences and the 
cultivation uf the understanding have been prosceufeit 
with zeal and credit, every remembrance and trace of 
philosophy/* the lf.irno bnlv excepted, l^as perislud and 
disappeared. Among the Germans alone, it has main¬ 
tained itself as a national possession. We have received 
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from nature the higher mission to be tAe preservers of 
this sacred, fire, as. the’ Eumolpidse .of Athens were 
intrusted with "the preservatiojir of, the Eleusiuian ' , mys- 
teriesi”*’ - Between these, opposite conceptions of Meta¬ 
physics or Philosophy (for in the ; . language .oft Hegel 
the two terms ^ may be regarded-as synonymous), it is 
not easy for an expositor 1 tp select his.point of vieyr. < A 
definition of Metaphysics -which wouldinclude both 
would he defective philosophically from its vagueness ; 
one which wonld exclude either would, be defective 
historically from its incompleteness. To omit the view 
indicated by Hegel woujd be to. negle'ct the whole of tlie 
ancient and a great part of the modern histoty of the 
science. To omit the view indicated by Stewart would 
be to overlook almost entirely the important share which 
the writers of our own country have contributed,toward,s 

, * Hegel’s Werke, vol. xiii., p. 4. English philosophy, namo and 

■thing, is especially honoured with the contempt of this critic. “The 
natural sciences,’’ he says,-“are in England denoihinated Philosophy. 
An English Ptiilesophital Journal treats-of chemistry, agriculture, and 
manure, of housekeeping and professional knowledge, and communicates 
discoveries in these departments. Th<t English call physical instruments, 
such as the barometcr'and thermometer, philosophical instruments. The¬ 
ories, especially in n>Wals and moral sciences;- which are derived from 
tSE’Teelings of tho human heart or from experience, are called Fhi'o- 
sopby, as ’frell, as those which contain principles of politics! economy. 
Thus the -nameaL lee|t of Philosophy is honoured id'England.” Ibid. 
■p. 72, ,4ee'^M>' r 0 l,.Vi. p,18., In the same spirit are dictated bis cri¬ 
ticisms on Bacop, Locke, and Nejvton ;: the latter of whom,- he says, has 
.exhibited in Ills Opticsa perfect specimen of the. manner in .which expe¬ 
riment and reasoning should not be conducted. 
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• the solution of the great problem of philosophy. Yet the 
leader who has perused a few pages of Aristotle’s Metar 

• physios or the later works of a cognate character, on the 
one baud, and of Locked Essay or Stewart’s Elephants, 
on the other, will probably be at a loss to •conjecture 
what possible k^mmon notion can be fopnd to unite to- 
gethewworks so, utterly distinct in their aim and method. 

_A few preliminary observations on this point may, it is 
liofied, in some degree assist in throwing light on this 
obscure andUdmost imperceptible link of connection. 

Speculative Philosophy is divided by Aristotle into 
three branches—Physics, Mathematics, and Theology. 
The first invSstigates the special attributes of this or 
that body as such : the second considers the properties 
of bodily figures abstracted from their material accom- 

• panimeats: the thifl contemplates pure existence, 
apart from the sensible accidents of matter or figure.* 
This division, however, is one which could not have 
been made until after philosophy had attained to some 
considerable .development. In tlie oarlier stages of its 
histoiy, philosophy in general would naturally be iden¬ 
tified ujth one or other of the above branches only, 

'according as its first cultivators sought Jo explain tSe 

* MetaphM. t. Sea also De Anma,P 1. • The distinotioji way be 
illustrated by *n example. Suppose the object of^otitoiupgition to be a 
wpoden square; the physical; pkiloSOjibiQr ponsqders it qud wooden the 
mathematician, qvA square; the theologian or metaphysician, qad some¬ 
thing which exists ,. , 
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principles and causes of things by means 'of this or that •. 
fundamental assumption. Hence it is, that while the! 
history of Philosophy in its widest sense opens "with 
inquiries^ identical in their sSirn with thoscbafterwards 
pursued by the metaphysician, the history of Metaphy¬ 
sics proper can ,hardly be said to have c^fiiinenced until 
the progress of thought and the failure of previous 
speculations led men to attempt' the solution of the 
general problem of philosophy in a particular manned ^ 
Philosophy in general may be defined--ra nearly as 
a conception so vague admits of definition, as an in¬ 
quiry into the principles and causes of things.* Meta¬ 
physics has been defined by Aristotle (and*tho definition 
may be for the present provisionally accepted), as the 
science .which contemplates beiqg as being, and the 
attributes which belong to it such-t The latter 
definition, while verbally resembling the former, ex¬ 
hibits, in fact, an important modification of it; for it 
implies that the progress of philosophy ha‘d necessitated 
the division of things in general h,lo beings, or things >•« 
as they are, and phenomena, or things n as they appear. 
The material principles assumed by the Ionjans,, and 
the mathematical relations of the Pythagoreans, were 


* Arift. Metaph. i. 1. T>jv ovop.cc%dp,tvtlv ffotpioti xt(i rot <T(ieurcc ftlnat 

xot) rkt ap%etf> vz’okotp.fojcvovtn n'dv'rts. See afso Hcfobos, Ctmputatio sive 
Logjca. chap. 1, sect. 2. ' 

ff Metaph. 111. 1. J 'E frtv ixtirrrifAVi rtg $ iiugii ro on rf on kui rot rourep 
itrd*%avret aura. 
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theories of the universe, falling under the general con¬ 
ception* of Philosophy; hut the origin of Metaphysics 
must* rather he dated from the period when the Eleatics 
denied the .reality of the Sensible world, <md confined 
the region of truth to the supersensible unity which can 
be obtained- ohW by contemplation.’ 1 ' . 

Philosophy becomes' synonymous with metaphysics 
in the view of/those philosophers who regard thought 
aldfre as the channel by which men can attain to reality 
and truth- -e p oint of view which predominates in the 
speculation^ an3 "language of ancient Greece and of 

modern-Germany. Our own countrymen have for the 

« 

most part ..erred in the other extreme, and limited the 
province ofjjjhilosophy too exclusively to the investiga¬ 
tion of the phenomena of sense. And the result has 

* been that, while in Britain the name of Metaphysics has 

been rescued from’ contempt only by an abuse of lan¬ 
guage which identifies it with a branch of inductive 
science, in. Germany it is not unusual to represent the 
country of Bacon, IJewton, and Locke, as one which has 
produced no philosophy. *'.< 

Thg^first step towards a definite conception of meta- 

* physics t wa» attained by regarding it as the science oj 

real existence .• But this conception, like the wider one 
,c - . * 

• • • 

* Arist . . Metaph. V. I. E l (At evt fxh irri rig irsga ovtrla ragu rets 

<pv<ru truntrrvixvlag, fi (putnx* at t7n frgeJrti Wttrvftn • tl Hern ng outria 
axivtirog , avrv) vrgoriga xai (piXotroipia et^eurn. ■ '*•}„; 
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if philosophy in ‘general, becomes. in its subsequent 
process developed from different and oven contradictory 
points of View, till the resulting systems appear, to have 
nothing in common but the name. The notion of being, 
as distinguished from phenomenon, corresponds in its 
original' signification with that which film mind con¬ 
ceives as permanent tod unchangeable, in opposition to 
that which is regarded as transitory and fluctuating. 
Such an obje'et of inquiry may be approached from ifwo 

opposite sides. It is the teal in itself, aniit is contem- 

’ ' . ' 0 

plated by the mind as such. The problem has thus a 
twofold,aspect,.as related to the conditions of being 
and to the conditions of thought; and its solution may 
be attempted from the one or the other starting point. 
Wo may commence with abstract* principles of being in 
general,' and endeavour to deduces h priori the Essential ‘ 
characteristics of existence per sc; 6r we may commence 
with an examination of the actual ‘constitution of the 
human mind, and endeavour co ascertain empirically how 
the conception of reality is formed, And wljat is its con¬ 
sequent value. And either'of these methods of inquiry 
may be so conducted as in the end to lose sig&V of the 
original relation which binds them together; tod each 
may t^us present an aspect of irreconcilable antago¬ 
nism, in place of'the mutual pursuit o/a coirfmon object. 
The h priori reasoner may pervert his conception of 
absolute being into a form which finds no counterpart 
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in the human conseiousrtess, and contident ih tkeinfal- • 
liWlity of his own process; may condemn as worthless" 
-he mirror 'which refuses to reflect, back' the distorted $ 
image. And, the investigator of .tire faci;S of eonseiattSt.* 
less, when his imperfect analysisvb&s fa,iied-to.; di^ci^ier. 
;lie hidden element of reality, may proclaim reality'itself •* 
:o Tie a^lream and ti delusion, and the mind and all- that 
it contains a mere aggregate of phenomena. Deceived'by 
the apparent parallelism of the distant ray&, the. oppos¬ 
ing theorists i^get that those rays must cohyerge ‘some¬ 
where m a common centre : they forget that-philosophy 
itself is but the articulate development of consciousness ^ 
that from consciousness all inquiries set. puf.and to cdn-r 
schmsness they must all return. 

And such, history tells us, has been the actual fate 
if metaphysics. The rplue to its distant mazes, lost 

n i ■ - - v 

almost at the outset of the Journey, became more and 
more irrecoverable as the paths diverged more add more 
from their common centre ; otill its latest expositors on 
both sides were un&mscious of its existence. If Aris¬ 
totle for a moment griisped'lhe important truth;-that the 
laws of _t]iiiigs and the laws, of thought were alike ob- 
fects of metaphysical inquiry,*-the Conviction .product 
hardly any result in the details' of his treatment: his- 

: -v: •- 

#* Metaph. iii, 3.’"0<ri fAv euv rav pikaropev xtA riu trtai rs? 

ovtriets hu^ovvvos j vrtQvKiv, xeu dr«Tv <rvX ifri* «*•/.-' 

axi^u.trQot.1, SRXflv. 
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psychology allied itself chiefly to physics : his meta-« 
physics, after its introductory chapter, deserted the track 

ft ' ’ 

of psychology. If Locke laid the foundation of a’ better* 
method of metaphysical inquiry, when he declared, that 
“ before we set ourselves on inquiries of this nflture, it 
was necessary to examine our own Utilities, and see 
what objects our understandings were or ware “hot 
fitted to deal with,”* he prematurely excluded the very 
question which .his method was required to solve? by 
asserting that we have no ideas of bgdy or spirit as 
substances, but merely suppose an unknown substra- 
turn to our external or internal ideas. J The barrier 
thus interposed between the sister streams of thought 
was widened as each flowed on : the ontological philo¬ 
sophers of modern Germany gloried in being not merely 

independent of, but even contrary etory to, the testimony 

♦ 

of consciousness; while the psychological teachers of 
France and Britain confined themselves more and more 
within tire charmed circle of phenomena, till D’Alembert 
declared that the office of meta]*Rysics was to prewe 
that all our ideas-come from sensation and Stewart 
denounced the inquiries of ontology as “ the^ost, idle 
*aiid absurd speculation that ever employed the humafi* 

* Essay, Epistle to the Reader. f Esmy,.b. ii., cb. 23. 

J “ £a qjttaphysjjjue a pour but d’exaiTiiner lit generation de nos idees, 
et de prouver qu’elles viennent toutes de nos sensations.” Elcmde 
Philos., p. 143; Melanges, vol. iv. (quoted in Sir W. Hamilton’s edition 
of Stewart’s Works, vol. i. p. 404). 
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{acuities.”* But the principle on winch this conclusion 
logically rests is, as regards the Scottish philosophy, an 
excrescdnce rather than an integral portion of the system 1 . 
"We may refuse to admit tie unproved dogma which 
denies to the human mind any conception of substance, 
and yet avail ourselves of the psychological researches 
of lteidjmd Stewart, as a valuable, if an incomplete 
contribution to the philosophy of consciousness, and, 
through that, to the solution of those fundamental pro- 

• l 

blems of metaphysics to which consciousness gives rise. 

As the metaphysical writings of Aristotle and his 
followers are likely to be but little known to the majo¬ 
rity of modern readers, it may be useful to add a brief 
account of the ancient method of treating the subject, 

which will serve at the same time to exhibit more 

© 

clearly th*> chasm widely separates the earlier conception 
of the science from that of the modern disciple of Locke 
or Stewart. “ There js a certain science,” says Aristotle, 

• 

“ which contemplates Being yr so far as it is Being, and 
the attributes that tydong to it essentially as such. | 
This science is not the saifie with any of those which 
are caljedjrarticular sciences; for none of these inquires 
generally concerning Being as Being, but each selects 
some separate portion of Being, and contemplates the 
properties o£> that alone* as, for examplg, matl^matics. 
But since we are seeking for the principles and highest 

* Philosophical Essays, Preliminary Dissertation, ch. i. 
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cauee&of things, it' iaVe<&* tMt these must have some 

>nsfUra, to ‘which they„proj>erly belong We must thsre- 
fore tike aa the object of our inquiry the first causes cf 
Be^g as geing.”* o 

A similar conception of the great problem of phi¬ 
losophy had been previously exhibited by Plato in his 
sketch of the office of Dialectic—a science wkio^i, though 
differing in name and method, is in its purpose and aim 

identical with the First Philosophy or Theology of'Aris- 

*• 

totle. In the Sciences of geometry and arithmetic, he 
tells us, certain principles of numbeis and figures are 
assumed by hypothesis as self-evident, but not investi¬ 
gated by any process of reasoning; and from these 
assumptions the proposed questions are demonstiated 
But in dialectic the same hypotheses are employed, not 
as first‘principles, hut as stepping-stones to some highsr 
truth and absolutely first principle, which is grasped by 


the intellect without hypothesis, $is that on which all 
other reasoning ultimately, depends, t 
, The problem of Mefcaphysics*, us conceived by both 
these philosophers*may be'perhaps more clearly stated 


in modern language as follow^ ;-r-“ To determine the 
delation'.that exists between the subjective necessities 


ofi-thoughtiand the Objective necessities t of things.” In 

/ <j T ' * “ * 

*- ..'i • v *< ■'(" 1 «• < 

^ 1* satae riew is also morq fully fn v 

i v W arfwl^|^jSoO long for quotation. . ’ ’ 


p 510. 





qiathematical demonstration ,ibr 
certain axiomatic principle^ of winch, aS 
mans, wb can give no other account than thu&$|M$s^toj 
m self~cmdmt, that is to aay, that we are compelled 
constitution of bur minds to admit tbotn. But tbjs opens 


a further question. What is the relation of self-eyie^jCe 
to reality*! Is the "necessity, of which I dm etmS^oUS; 
of thmkmg in a certain manner, any sure guarantee of a 
corresponding 1 elation in the objects about which' I 

f Vr** 

think! In othei words, are the laws of thoilght alto 
laws of things; or* at least, do they furnish evidence'by 
which the laws of things can he ascertained ? Is-thbUght 
identical with being, so that every mode of thfe one is to 
the same time a mode of the other! Is thought ’ah 


exact copy of being, so that every mode of the one is to 

adequate fepresentatm>,of some corresponding mode of 

the other? Oi, finally, lS thought altogether cMtodt 

from being, so that ye cannot issue from ciicle of 

our ideas, to seize the reaKtjea Which those ideas ’are 

supposed to represent.! ifoes anything exist fedyond 
• * - H 
the phenomena of our own consciousness t anc^ if it defes 

exist, what is the path by which it is to 1S£ mwh,ed ! 

*’ Tlte ancient amk' mp&alrat m bt^hysfcj^s 4 $dg)Sted 

almost unanpnto^y4he of^reasS^ 

downwards ’fromctl^aflSnmptihir'ojr Abstract buhctplet 

.*■ a S l/ * ■ •A" V» „ 

of 03 

i *■*• ^ ti df* w ^ r **, * * "*■ * ** ^ 

the inverse r$$g&tgg 
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phenomena of Thought. A short analysis of the principal 

subjects treated of in the Metaphysics of Aristotle will 

© 

serve to exhibit the details of the former method, as far 
as ,%ir present limits willopormit. In the order of the' 
books Y e shall follow the common arrangement, which, 
though far from unexceptionable, is/perhaps not more 
liable to objection than others which* have bce% proposed 
in its place. 

The first book comprises a psychological account of 
the nature of science and its origin iitohe human mind, 
followed by a history of the researches of previous 
philosophers into the principles and causes of things. 
To this is subjoined a kind of appendix (the book 
known as A minor'), containing an argument in favour 
of the existence of a first principle of things, and 
consequently of the possibility,,of attaining to a know¬ 
ledge of it; with a caution concerning the method 
to be pursued, and the necessity of accommodating the 
mode of reasoning to the nature of the object. 

The second book commences aVith a list of questions, 

which are to be answered in the" course of the treatise, 

« c 

and which may be regarded as furnishing a sort of table 

"of contents to the rest of the work. *./They ma'y fsc 

briefly' summed up as follows :—1. Do <4ho principles of 
o', 

. • ■ ’ u 
• c> 

* The correspondence, .however, is by no means exact. Mhhelet 
observes:—“En gCnernl, it taut renmrquer ici quo l’onuinbration die 
developpement dus probloiikes contends dans co livre no respondent 
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t>eing and those of demonstration beiong.to the same or 
to different sciences, to one science or to many ? 2. Are 

there other substances besides objects of sense ; and, ft 
, so, of how many kinds % 3. ,To what science jjoes it : be¬ 
long to take cognisance of identity and difference, simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity, priority and posteriority, and 
such like J 4. Are Jhe principles of things to be sought 
in tlxei'r genera, or in the material elements of indivi¬ 
dualist or does there exist a cause or causes other than 
matter, and separable from it 1 5. Are there the same 

principles of things'perishable and imperishable, and are 
all principles themselves imperishable 1 G. Are being 
and unity the essence of all things, or must other ele¬ 
ments be added 7. Are the principles of things uni- 
vcrsal, or individual, potential or actual, active or 
pewssive % H. Are numbers, lines, figures, and points 
substances*or not; amj, if substances, do they exist 
separate from the objects of sense % A further develop¬ 
ment of the difficulties involved in these questions 

occupies the remain do* of this book. 

* ' 

• 

pas cxactemcnt a leurs solutions donnecs dans les out res livres. Oar 
beaucouptlo prublemes sont transposds ; quctyucs-juus n‘y sont qu’cfllcu- 
ro* plusieurs § y sdht r&inis, a cause do l’affinite qu’il y a entre eux; 
d’autres enfin sont %*aites en differents endroits.” (Exar #. Critique, 
p. 131.) The division of £he questions themselves admits of consider¬ 
able variety. Mickelet and llavaissoii enumerate as n&ny as seventeen. 
Mr. Maui ice (Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, p. 183) reduces them 
to six 
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The third hook is occupied with the sketch of a 
Science of Being as such, which lias for its object hpth 
the principles of things and the laws of reasoning. Ip 
it the philosopher maintajps the truth of the logical, 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, against 
the objections of Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, and others, 
and establishes the distinction between beings and ap¬ 
pearance, and consequently between truth and error. 

The fourth book is an explanation of the various 
significations of several philosophical terms. The terms 
defined are,—principle, cause, element, nature, necessity, 
unity, being, substance, identity, distinctness and di¬ 
versity, similarity and dissimilarity, opposition and 
contrariety, priority and posteriority, power, quantity, 
quality, relation, perfection, limitation, in respect of and 
in itself (xaO’ S and xad' airo), disposition, habit, passion, 
privation,, possession, derivation part, whole, imperfec¬ 
tion, genus, falsehood, accident. 

" The fifth book continues the sketch of a Science of 
Being which was commenced in ^he third.* This science 
(called by Aristotle Theology, and afterwards known 
as Metaphysics) is distinguished from Physics and 
Mathematics. Being’ per sc, the proper obje&t ^of 
metaphjtsics, is distinguished from ^other senses of 
■the. terniy—such as accidental'existence, which is not an 
object of science, and truth in judgments, which belongs 
to thought and not to'things. 
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The sixth hook is a continuation of the same subject. 
Btiing, in the highest sense of the term, is identified with 
Substance, to the exclusion of the other categories. But, 
substance , again, is a term used in various senses ; some¬ 
times for the essence of a thing, sometimes for its uni¬ 
versal attributes,Sometimes for the genus, •sometimes for 
the subjtct of attributes, or the individual. A discussion 

of these different senses, and of the pliilosopliieal theories 

• * 

connected with them, occupies the remainder of the 
book. 

The seventh book continues the discussion of suit- 
stance. The essence of sensible tilings may be con¬ 
sidered in two points of view,—as regards the matter or 
potential essence, and as regards the form or actual 
essence, corresponding to the genus and difference in a 
definition? The unity ftf such objects must be sought 
for in the principle which unites these two. Intelligible 
objects, which have fto matter, are one by virtue of their 
form. * 

in the eighth book the ^distinction between matter 
and form, or potential and actual existence, is further 
discussed. The distinction between the potential and 
the actual is defended against objections. The actual is 
prior to the potential in the order of nature aftd of 
reason, and, In one sense, in that of tirffe also. It is 
prior in the order of reason ; for power has no meaning 
but in relation to performance. It is prior, too, in the 
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order of time in the species, though not in the individual; 
tVir the powers of anything are produced by ito efficient 
cause, and the cause, as such, is in action, itence it 
follows, that the distinction between the potential and 
the actual exists only in relation to things perishable ; 
for that which is eternal cannot have become what it is, 
and therefore can never be potentially that which it is 
not actually. In other words, there is acause of change 
which itself acts unchangeably, and which is prior fo all 
change. The chief good and highest principle is thus 
ever active, and there is no eternal principle of evil ; for 
actual evil is a corruption posterior to the possibility of 
evil. The book concludes with a discussion of the 
nature of truth and falsehood ; the latter of which 
can liav.e no place in relation to first principles, which 
must either be absolutely known or absolutely un¬ 
known. 

The ninth book is a,digression, treating of the opposi¬ 
tion between the one and the many. The various senses 
of unity enumerated in the fourth''book are now reduced 
to four,—the continuous, the whole, the individual, and 
the universal. Unity is identified with existence, and 
declared, in opposition to the Pythagoreans, and Plato- 
msts„,to be not a substance, but an universal notion pre- 
dicable r of evevv kind of subject in tfie several categories. 
The opposition between unity and plurality is shown to 
be not one of contrariety, but of relation. The book 
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* concludes with a further digression on some points con¬ 
nected with the opposition of contraries. , 

* In the tenth hook, as well as in the rdnth, the con¬ 
nection of the argument is Somewhat interntpted. Tliis 
hook, in fact, contains little more than a recapitulation 
of matters treated of in some of the carlior hooks. The 
concluding chapters of this book are an abridgment of 

a portion of the Physics of Aristotle, and appear alto- 

* • 

gether out of place in their present position. 

The eleventh hook is the most important of all; and 
though apparently incomplete in itself and in its con¬ 
nection with its predecessors, may he regarded as con¬ 
taining an outline of Aristotle’s -views on the profoundest 
problems of metaphysical philosophy. In tliis hook, 
after some preliminary# remarks on the nature of sub¬ 
stance, change, and catenation, the philosopher resumes 
his inquiry iuto the nature of the first cause—the un-A> 
changing principle of all change and motion. Sensible 
substances, the objects of physical science, are subject to 
change ; and ajl change implies a progress of the same 
subject from one.of two opposite states to the other; 
from pot. being to being, or the reverse, lienee change 
implies tliyee elements : the form, She privation, and the 
matter potentially susceptible of both. But change it¬ 
self must taKe place in consequence of some catise ; we 
must, therefore, add a fourth principle to the three ele¬ 
ments. We are thus led to the notion of a substance 
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which is the efficient cause of change, and this substance 
m,ust bo eternal; for even change and time are conceived 
as imperishable, and these depend upon a substance.' 
The cause <5f change must therefore be a being eternally 
acting, and which, consequently, cannot be conceived as 
having a power to act prior to the exertrise of that power. 
In other words, the first cause (as wifi said befoie in the 
eighth book) can never be potentially that which it is 
not actually. The first cause is thus active without 
being passive; it moves all things without being 
itself moved. The action of an unmoved cause of 
motion may be regarded as analogous to that of an 
object of desire on the appetite, or of an object 
of contemplation on the intellect; for these excite 
to action without being themselves acted upon. Thus 
the principle of change may 'be conceived’ both as 
first cause and as final cause or chief good, which all 
things desire, and by the desire 1 of which they are 
moved.* This first cause'is God, who, as the highest 
object of intellectual contemplat’ion, must himself be 
conceived as Intellect, as ever active, as living (for the 
activity of intellect is life), as immaterial, having neither 
finite nor infinite extension, and consequently no parts, 
as impassive and unchangeable. To thiiS sublime theo¬ 
logy art? appended some curious astronomical specula¬ 
tions, apparently intended to reconcile the unity of “the 
* Km/- Si us ifu/timt. uiletuph. xi. 7. 
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.Divine Mover with the seeming variety in the celestial 
motions.* To these speculations, which are chiefly (Je- 
% rived ‘from •previously existing astronomical theories, 

’ the philosopher himself doSs not appear to tfttaeh much 
importance, llesuming the theological argument, he 
maintains that «the Deity, as an ever active and 
unchanging Intellect, must have an unchanging object 

of contemplation, and as there is no other such object, 

• * 

he must contemplate himself. The book concludes 
with a criticism of previous philosophers, whose opin¬ 
ions, as he considers, are irreconcilable with the exist- 
euce of one supreme Tinier of the Universe. 

The two last books must be considered either as an 
introduction to the eleventh, which most modern com¬ 
mentators regard as the .conclusion of the whole treatise, 
of as a sontroversial appendix, intended to fortify the 
positions which that bdok had established. The contro¬ 
versy is chiefly directed against the Pythagorean and 
Platonic philosophies, which sought the eternal principle 
of the universe, the oftc in the theory of numbers and 
geometrical magnitudes, the other in that of ideas. The 
details # of this controversy, part of which is little more 
Ulan a repetition of the arguments of the first book, are 
chiefly valuable? in a historical point of view, as throw¬ 
ing light on* the Pythagorean and Plattmic dofttvines ; 
but‘they contribute little to the elucidation of Aristotle’s 
own conception of Metaphysics. 
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The Aristotelian First Philosophy, as exhibited in the 
abpve sketch, has certainly little enough in common with 
an inductive science of the human mind; and its specu-' 
lations will"probably appeal to a modern reader suffi¬ 
ciently ragin', and barren. But they have a value, 
historical and, philosophical, lar beyond their apparent 
significance to a superficial inspector. They lm.cC a his¬ 
torical value, as representing the course of metaphysical 
inquiry which was pursued, with scarcely an exception, 
for nearly twenty centuries, and which even now exer¬ 
cises a legitimate influence over the minds of men hardly 
less extensive than its former absolute dominion. And 
they have a philosophical value, of which their historical 
position is the index. However wide may be the gulf 
that separates the ancient and modern systems of philo¬ 
sophy, they have this at least in common, that/ both ale 
the produce of human minds, thinking under the same 
laws, and impelled to speculation, by the same irresis¬ 
tible motive of yearnings-unsatisfied, and doubts un¬ 
solved. Each seeks to comply with the requirements of 
the same nature: each sets out from the ground of that 
common, consciousness which, in intellect no less than 
in affection, makes the whole world kin. Homo sum; 
humsyii nihil a me alienum puto,” is a 1 maxim no less 
applicable to xhe most abstruse speculations of philo¬ 
sophy than to the affairs of our every-day life. Philo¬ 
sophy, in all its aspects, is a contribution to the history 
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t of humanity; ail attempt, successful or unsuccessful, to 
carry 01 $ the great end and purpose of man’s existence. 

* The study of the master-minds of the human race is 
» almost equally instructive in what they achieved anti in 
what they failed to achieve; and speculations which 
are far from solving the riddle of existence have their 
use in teaching us»why it is insoluble. 

Thus it appears that the term Metaphysics has 
1‘eeti at different times used in two principal senses: 
1. As synonymous with Ontology, to denote that branch 
of philosophy wfiich investigates the nature and pro¬ 
perties of Being or Reality, as distinguished from Phe¬ 
nomenon or Appearance. 2. As synonymous with 
Psychology, to denote that branch of philosophy which 
investigates the faculties, operations, and laics of the 
human iqind. These Jwo sciences may be regarded, as 
has been already observed, as investigations of the same 
problem from opposite points of view; but this feature 
of relation has been practicably overlooked by the majo¬ 
rity of writers on either side; and the link which is to 
connect the actual content.f of each remains still to l>e 
pointed out. One, indeed, but hardly definite enough, 
has been indicated by Dugald Stewart. “ On comparing 
together,” says that distinguished philosopher, “ the 
multifarious studios no\t classed together under.the title, 
of •Metaphysics, it will be found difficult to trace any 
common circumstance but this—that they all require 
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the same sort of mental exertion for tlleir prosecution; 
the exercise, I mean, of that power (called by Locke 
refaction) by which the mind turns its attention inwards .■ 
upon its o\j'n operations, and the subject of its own 
consciousness.” This passage seems to point out a 
closer connection between the different senses of the 

C 

term Metaphysics than that which it actually expresses. 
For it refers us not merely to a common method of 
inquiry, in the process of reflection, but also to- & 
common object, in the facts of our own consciousness. 
But to exhibit this connection clearly, the latter term 
must be extended to a somewhat wider signification 
than that sanctioned by Stewart’s use of it. 

On- this term, Sir William Hamilton remarks,— 

“Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, and philosophers in gene- 

» 

ral, have regarded consciousness^ not as a particular 
faculty, but as the universal con/lition of intelligence. 
Reid, on the contrary, following probably Hutcheson, 
and followed by Stewart, Eoyer-Collard, and others, has 
classed consciousness as a co-ordinate faculty with the 
other intellectual powers, distinguished from them, not 
as the species from the individual, but as the individual 
from the individual. And as the particular faculties, 
have each their peculiar object, so the peculiar object of 
consciousness is tlic operations of the other faculties them¬ 
selves, to the exclusion of the objects about ■which these 
operations are conversant. 
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“ This analysis*we regard as false. For it is impos¬ 
sible, in the first place, to discriminate consciousness 
i'flm all*the other cognitive faculties, or to discriminate 
any one of these from consciousness; and, in |ho second, 
to conceive a faculty cognisant of the various mental 
operations, without being also cognisant of their several 
objects. • 

“ We know; and ur know that ivr know : —these pro¬ 
positions, logically distinct, arc really identical ; each 
implies the other. We know (i.e., feel, perceive, ima¬ 
gine, remember, efc.) only as we know that we thus 
knot/;; and we know that we know, only as we know in 
some particular manner ( i. e., feci, perceive, etc.) Ho true 

is the scholastic brocard:— ‘Non sentimus nisi sentiamusi 
- r 

nos sentire; non sentimus nos sentire nisi sentiamus.' 
The attenjpt to analyze^ the cognition I know, and the 
cognition I know that T Jcnmv, into the separate energies 

of distinct faculties, is therefore vain. 

* 

“ But the vice of Reid’s analysis is further mani¬ 
fested in his arbitrary .1 imitation of the sphere of con¬ 
sciousness ; proposing- to it the various intellectual 
operations, but excluding their objects. . . . The 

assertion that we can he conscious of an act of know¬ 
ledge, without tying conscious of its object, is virtually 
suicidal. A .mental operation is only what it # is, by 
relation to its object; the object at once determining its 
existence, and specifying the character of its existence. 
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But if a relation cannot be comprehended in one of its 
terms, so wo cannot be conscious of an operation with¬ 
out being conscious of the object to which it exists only 
as correlative. For example, Wo arc conscious of a * 
perception, says Eeid, but are not conscious of its ob¬ 
ject. Yet how can we be conscious of a perception, that 
is, how can we know that a pereepti«n exists,-j-that it is 
a perception, and not another mental state, and that it 
is the perception of a rose, and of nothing but a rohe,-— 
unless this consciousness involve a knowledge (or con¬ 
sciousness) of the object, which at once determines the 
existence of the act, specifies its kind, and distinguishes 
its individuality '{ Annihilate the object, you annihilate 
the operation; annihilate the consciousness of the ob¬ 
ject, you annihilate the consciousness of the operation. 5 * 
Extending the term facts of consciousness, t \n accord¬ 
ance with the principle of the above criticism, to denote 
all those phenomena of mind •vyhose existence in a 
definite form, as operation^ of a particular kind, and the 
knowledge of that existence, are identical; we may find 
in these facts an adequate bbjeet* for the investigations 
of Metaphysics in the most general sense of the term; 
and in this sense, accordingly, we woyld define "the 

I 

science of which we are treating, as “#Metaphysies, or 
the Philosophy of the Facts of Consdousneps, considered 
subjectively, in relation to the mind knowing, "and 

* Discussion s, p. 47. 
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objectively, in relation to the things known.” Meta¬ 
physics will thus naturally divide itself into two 
branches,— Psychology, or the science of the facts of 
consciousness as such; and ©Ntology, or the science of 
the same facts considered in their relation to Realities 
existing without tl^e mind. 

Neither of these* two branches of metaphysics, thus 
treated, can bo considered as exhausting the senses in 
winch their respective names have been used. Psycho¬ 
logy, both in its earliest and in some of its latest develop¬ 
ments, has been treated in connection with physiology, 

and thus extended to phenomena beyond the range of the* 

/ 

facts of consciousness properly so called. Aristotle, the 
first systematic expositor of the science, enumerates, in 
conjunction with the threefold division of the facts of 
cdnsciousaess into those, of sensation, thought, and voli¬ 
tion,* a fourth function of nutriment and growth, the 
existence of which cjmnot be identified with the con¬ 
sciousness of it. I perceive, a,ml I know that I perceive ; 
I think, and f know that [ think; I will, and I lenow 
that 1 will :—these propositions are severally equivalent 
to each other; but not so I digest, and I know that 1 
digest. Modern, writers on psychology have treated it with 


* T havo ventured to use the term volition, as nearly equivalent to 
the motive prindple of Aristotle ; though the conniption of,the hitter 
witlvthe will is but imperfectly exhibited in his treatise, owing to the 
want of a strict distinction between the phenomena of human conscious¬ 
ness and thoso of animal life. 
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a similar extension to physiological phenomena. Onto¬ 
logy, in like manner, lias, in modern times especially, 
sought a foundation for its speculations beyond ‘the do¬ 
main of qpnsciousness, ani even contradictory to it; * 
nearly the whole of the systems of German metaphy¬ 
sicians since Kant being a series of attempts, more or less 
plausible, to account for the origin «of the fattfs of con¬ 
sciousness themselves, by postulating a principle of which 
we are not and cannot be conscious. Neither of these 
extensions of the field of inquiry will be adopted in the 
present treatise. We shall, indeed, have to borrow largely 
from physiology in illustration of the bodily conditions 
on which mental consciousness depends ; but the two 
sciences will be considered as distinct branches of 
inquiry, though the conclusions of the one may throw 
some collateral light on the researches of the othetf* 
On the other hand, the transcendental method, which 
seeks to found a Philosophy of Hying in a point above 
consciousness, will be rejected, from a conviction of its 
utter inability to furnish any reliable or even intelli¬ 
gible results. All such theories'are open to two fun- 
damental objections:—they cannot be communicated, and 
they cannot be verified. They cannot be communicated; 

* Tfee limits of psychology and pliysi^ogy are defined in an excellent 
essay by M. Jouffrty, Nouveaux Melanges Phifosophiqvfa, p. 222. The 
phenomena of consciousness, which are known only as affection* of 
mysolf, belong to the former science; those of animal life, which can 
be discerned by observation of foreign bodies, belong to the latter. 
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for the communication must be made by words; and the 
meaning of those words must be understood; and the 
understanding is a form of consciousness and subject to 
' the laws of consciousness. • They cannot be verified; 
for, to verify, we must compare the author's experience 
with our own; and. such comparison is again an act of 
consciousness, and subject to its laws. This considera¬ 
tion must serve as our apology for the neglect of 
systems which are indeed entitled by their celebrity to 
a prominent place in the history of metaphysical philo¬ 
sophy, but which cannot, except upon the ground of 
their truth, claim admission into a treatise on the 
science itself. 

There is a wide application of the term consciousness, 
in which it is coextensive with the whole cycle of 
human knowledge; for* we can know nothing without 
being conscious that wb know it; and we can investi¬ 
gate no objects but those whose existence, real or appa¬ 
rent, must be made known to us by consciousness. In 

this sense, what is out of consciousness is out of the 

• 

held of human knowledge altogether. Hut this con¬ 
sideration does not affect the definition which assigns 
the facts o£ consciousness as the proper object of meta¬ 
physical science? , For in other sciences those fact^ are 
considered, necessarily indeed, but secondarily only, as 
the means by which the direct objects of such sciences 
are made known to us. * The maimer in which con- 
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sciousness operates as tire instrument of the physical 
sciences is not taken into account hy those sdences, nor^ 
is the nature and veracity of its testimony called in 
question. 11 Physical science does not trouble itself with 
the inquiry, whether the objects which it investigates 
are real or apparent; qualities of maHer or modes of the 
spectator’s own mind; whether thdy are gained directly 
or indirectly; by innate or acquired powers ; by one 
faculty of the mind alone or by the union of many. Its 
researches are not in any way affected by the adoption 
of this or that theory of consciousness itself; though 
consciousness is the means by which its objects are con¬ 
veyed to it. In metaphysical science, on the other 
hand, consciousness itself is the direct object of our 
inquiries; and that in two points of view: 1. In its 
phenomenal character, in relation to the conscious sub¬ 
ject; in which we consider the Several affections of the 
human mind in which consciousness consists, and the 
faculties, operations, and laws, upon which those affec¬ 
tions depend. 2. In its real character, in relation to 
the objects of which we are conscious; in which we 
consider the veracity of its testimony in reference to 
things.without the mind, and the indications which it is 
supposed to furnish of the actual constitution of those 
things^ Of these two inquiries, the first is preliminary 
and auxiliary to the second; both because it is neces¬ 
sary to know what the facts of consciousness are in 
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themselves, before inquiring into their ulterior relations, 
and because the light which.the former inquiry is calcu¬ 
lated to‘throw on the laws and limits of human thought, 
will be of importance in determining how faj it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain a satisfactory answer to the latter. We 
commence, then, with the first portion of our inquiry. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, OP THE PHILOSOPHY -OF THE 
PHENOMENA OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


CONSCIOUSNESS, in' its relation to the subject or X 
person conscious, is of two kinds; or rather, is 


A- 

composed of two e|jintents—the presentativo or intuitive, 
and the representative or reflective.' , The phenomena of 
the former, class may he distinguished by the general 
name of Intuitions; those pf the latter by that of Thoughts. 

Presentative or intuitive consciousness is the con¬ 
sciousness of an individual object, be it thing, act, or 
stttte of n*ind; immediately present before me, here or 


now; that is to say, wifh a definite position in space, or 
in time, or in both. • Representative or reflective con¬ 
sciousness is the consciousness, primarily and directly, 
of a general notion &r concept, indifferently related to any 
number of possible individuals; secondarily and indi¬ 
rectly, of one or . more actvxil individuals conceived as 
exhibiting at the'moment, in an unity ,bf representation, 
the'several attriUuteawhich the generalnbti'on involves. 
For example,*I see a trhmgle dra;Wtt , on, paper. 1 need 
not Snow that' the figure now lying before me Is called' 
a triangle. I may be unable to give any definition of it. 
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It is enough that I see a figure, which I did not con¬ 
struct for myself according te any pre-existing notion, 
but found there already constructed. This is presentdr 
tivc consciousness, or intuition. The triangle is before 
me, as an object seen in itself, not necessarily repre¬ 
sentative of anything else. But, having seen the tri¬ 
angle, I gather a general notion of its figure, in<Vfferently 
applicable to" it or to any ether -specimen; and I 
imagine a particular figure,' another time’ and in 

another place, as embodying that .potion. This is reprc- 
■ ^ , , ** 

scntative consciousness and ift, a two-fbid manner. First, 
the general notion is' representative of any number of 
possible triangles, even when none is dctuUly present to 
the consciousness. Secondly, the Same notion is now 
actually exhibited in an* image; which image represents 
the origin#! figure from which, 4he notion wss derived. 
The same distinction is applicable to mental as well as 
to bodily phenomena. I feel an emotion of anger; I am 
conscious of its presence now, as a definite state of mind 
distinguishable from others. This consciousness is pre- 

t 

isentatvoe. When the angry fit is over, I meditate upon 
;my past state, and recal in imagination the emotion 
; which I have experienced. This consciousness is repre- 
, sentetive. Presentative consciousness Contains two eon- 
; stitixeht-elements—the conscious subject, and the object 
of which "that subject is conscious. Representative 
consciousness contains three-. elements-r-4he subject, the 
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object {i.e., the image), and the concept or general notion 
mediating between them. 'A fourth element is implied 
as a condition, though not actually present in conscious¬ 
ness,- viz, the original intuition from which *the notion 
was derived, and wliichthe-object or image represents. 

The ultimate pbject of all . consciousness is thus an 
individual ; for al£ intuitions are directly cognisant of 
individuals ; alia all concep ts, to be realised in conscious¬ 
ness, require to be individualised^ in an image. Without 
the .application of this ; test, we should not be able to 
distinguish b'etweeff the conceivable and tjie inconceiv¬ 
able ; between signs indicative of notions and signs'! 
indicative of no notions at all." I may define a .triangle' 
as a rectilinear figure of three sides; and I may also 
dpfine a biangle as a rectilinear -figure of two sides ; and 
nething but the attempt to construct the corresponding 
images can show me that the one term denotes a conceiy- 
able object, and that the other is an inconceivable piece of 
nonsense. The individual is Alius the ultimate object of 
all. actual consciousrfbss ; in intuition directly, and in 
thought indirectly. To complete our explanation, we 
must therefore determine what is meant by an individual. 

By tlie^tertn i ndiv iduals is meant, in psychology, 
no more than. a» object occupying a definite position in 
space or time. It Is inSififerent, in this point of . view, 
whether the .Several, individuals' thus distinguished can 
or cannot reaH^exisS, apart from each other; or whethei 
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the portion of space or time wliich each occupies is dis¬ 
tinguished from other portions naturally or arbitrarily. 
The leaf which I see is an individual"; so is 

the bough \ so is' tljo trtjQ^iao is the forest. Each has 

its own position in space, yphich nothing else can 

v \ 

occupy along; with it. 4 chain ^gf spr feet long is an 
individual; whether it exist separately, or only as part 
ot a longer chain. Every link, and every fragment of a 
link, of the chain is again an individual, in so far as, 
with or without physical separation, it may be made a 
distinct object of sight or thought. What space, is to 
material individuals, time is to individual phenomena of 
mind. 1 may feel anger or fear many times in succes¬ 
sion ; but each has its own peculiar portion of time; 
and the passion which J felt ygsteiday, however similar 
in other respects, is numerically distinct, as an individual 
state of mind, from that which I felt the day before 
yesterday, or that which I am feeling at this moment 
Wo need not at present inquire whether each of these 
distinct individuals has in Tealit^ a separate existence 
apart from our point of view dr not. _ They may be 
independent units: they. may be fractions of larger 
unit#*:- they may be multiples of smaller units: they 
maj^ be constituent parts of one only real T omit, ’the 
univerge. They may he modes oi c my owmxdind; oi 
they may be attributes of something distinct frqm 
myself. These questions belong’ to Ontology, not tc 
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Psychology. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
state, that whatever occupies a distinct portion of space, 
however aihitrarily'dieftihg^ah'ed, is an individual object 
■ of external, iffimtion^and whatever occupies a distinct 
moment of time, withoul extension in' space, is an indi¬ 
vidual object of internal 

«On tlie’other hand, general notions or .concepts, as 
such, .have no definite position in time or Space; though, 
when realised in an individual act of thought, they must 
have a relation to jhe former,"and may have to the lattei. 
The definition of a triangle, as a rectilinear figure of 
three sides, is indifferently applicable to a triangle in 
England or to one in America; to one drawn on paper 
or to one engraved on stone; to one conceived yesterday 
or to-day. But when actually employed in conception 
it*bGcome* my present thought about a trianyU; and this 
has its definite position in time, and is related to an 
image conceived as •occupying a definite position m 
space. The verbal description of a particular'com is 
indifferently representative of all corns struck from the 
same die; hut twq shillings of the same coinage, though 
they nyiy be undistinguishable in other respects, are yet 
separate iryiiyjMuals, as occupying distinct portions of 
Tl^e general notion is thus, g>ptmtially represinta- 
titofe of tamf individuals; that, is to say, it may, m 
efferentlets ‘of ihgugkf be employed in relation to any 
ihemher 'of a certain clad&; “but when actually so era- 
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ployed, in awg'.oneyittogfy vffipf ‘^becomes amal¬ 
gamated with the • 

united, and only ’c^flceived" along, with tbfe: special 

’ k - ‘Xf' ,• ■."' ;/p,, r © , / * ‘ ‘ ,\ ‘\J 

, characteristics ^ofc'fhe individual. -, Thus the, notion of 3 
triangle/as-;suc^ does .not imply that it iis.^eduiidteiy,- 


isosceles, or scalene; but 1 can never actually conceive ' 
a triangle which isf none of these,' or all bf -theft. atf’pixo^?, 
I'must conceiv,e/i$ as. some one of' thfemaiiily. ‘But/$?/ 
successive [ads ofihougtd,. the same general notion may be 
represented, in the iro&^tiiitiCtoy at Pne tipie with three 
equal sides, _at anothbrwith two/ai’ajxowfer with all un¬ 
equal. The. notion is thus not the adequate, and actual 
representative of any Single object, biltVjm inadequate 
and potential representative of many, ’ ■*: 


We-liaye thus one characteristic of the concept or 
general representative.notion • fiamely, that H'cannot in 
itself be depicted, 'to'sense', or imagination; though, in 
every, complete’ act of representation, it forms one ele¬ 
ment of an image which is" so depicted.' The mere 

,• , , /J 5 ' © * » * 

notion of a triangle, apatt -from the. consideration of the 

'■ , ’ **£*•*- '• f® , , ,’,i 'i 

equality or inequality, ^df/.ati,,sides,^'jra not an object of 
Imagination; nor tltS tiqtion of an equilatepl triangle, 
without a given length' of the sides ; °tior,, again, the 
notion of an equilateral teian^||r-^roe» sides*' are; each 
two feet , long, without the addi&qnal firhitation-oP its 


occupying a particular position iif space 

Jimifatiop, it is no longer general, hut indiv|(|^!£and 
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can be ?©astOTAil&li1ffi;ffie' ai^mhi^Stt-''a^tan. object of 

. '• v Vr;_ 

intuition.... A second. bMrai 

' ■' J ' '■'! - * ^y:$‘ 

is, .(fiat they'require to tety 

3?$.^ general notion, btit 

«ni |j|t®lli^lble relation ■] and such a r?|j|tioa,.a8 far as 
bur 'experience cap testify, cannot be’appronended with¬ 
out "tbe ^tid-of, laitguagc, i.e., of soipe 'system of signs, 

! CT' r . i. ' - -V , 

'vferhal or other.' Thecase of the demand'duinb is no 
exception to this hale ; for language,^ * above {tense, 
is not synpnymoim with The mental 

development' of * the ^bb£ and' is effected by the 
substitution of a system of ^hs .aSSregSed to’ the'eye, or 
the hand, in the place of,on^'|iddressed;to the eat; and 
this system performs precisely the saipe office! ip relation 

-' • , V*' f .■ ,q. 1 *■'* ■ 

to them that speech p^rfornm in relation to others: it 


constitutes, iu faet, their lariguage r {il) aflgut^e in this 
. • . " “*}'**' , - * * <■ 
sense appears, as far qS experience can , inform us, to be 

necessary, not merely to |hh Communication, but even 

to : tlie formation of thought. • The notion, as such, must 

> . ' «y. * ^ , * 1 # " *f. *■ 

be emancipated frofli all special relation. to Space or 
time. The defipjtioif • of,^.^ triangle • must not imply 
where it exists,; nor ifee'idofinitioh of an’ger, when it 
takes place ; and 1 this emaneipationds never completely 
effected, excep* Tf^’means of symbols, verbal or otl^r, by 
which the n'otK&i la"; fixed as a relation in tb» under- 
. standing.* We'hate thus, in' the complete exercise of 
■* The distinction betweed intuition and thought thus corresponds to 
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thought, thre* BuyceiSi^r r^wesontationa. “ The sign is 
representative of4he il^^§f me aption is representative 
of the image ; ^aid^the iiiiagd -^represenfative' of the ” 
object froiitwhj^h |fee'npiaof..w^^prined.^ * J . < t , • 
Prescntative and r^r^nt^^e.-.ctoiffiiO'^ew, thus 
distinguished, must be cc^derd(i|;iji,mei^,t^hSi exer¬ 
cise, a3 indicating a .logical mthlTr ijihn a retd division*;-* 
as pointing out the elements Of a' perfeet act. of com 
sciousnes% • %hibm .t$e sepftr&h|e,£ tikoighi;’but 'not 

In 


.. , but .not 

. ■ .... - . t .... - ■' ■- 

two distinct acts •‘easting separately;-: iff< practice. 

every complete-act of conSciotitiesa. bfl|ired to us for 


analysis, .the preserttative arid representative elements 
are combined; end without such a combination, it 
wduld appear am if ; consciousness, properljr' so called, 
could' hayo no .existence. To . have a complete con- 

■ „ f ’V . * V V. sr " , ^ 2’ J> ’ 

sciousnesS, for example, of an^ 'particular •object bf 
sense,, say of ar(, oak tree, two conditions are necessary : 
first, that certain impressions should be made upon the 
organ 'of-sensation ; wd, secondly, that these impressions 
should be discerned as constituting tin Object; -4 e., that 
they should be'separated fromtdl’other object^, and! con- ; 
Biddred by themselves as constituting a whole, which 
caff be compared, with ; and diSth^ipWjifeto: other 
wholes. To.the mere sight .along 


• *<■ 
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with the surrounding scenery j to recognise it us an 
oak, the trunk must he, dOriSjid&'&l separately from the , 
"ground from which iVjsprtoJ& and the branches and the 

*‘4 X. i» 

’ leaves must be discerned as part^ <jf the tree, tod separ¬ 
ated from'Hlie ausrrounding^oh) 60 ^. The reception of 
the whole' aijehe'presented fo-the eye is an,act of mere 
intuition ;• but' the "knowledge of each impression as 
being what it*is, and the combination of a portion of 
sucTT impressions s into^ a separate whole, is an’-act of 

I * . <L * 

reflection or thought. .. Neither of these two elements 
alone can constitute a complete act of consciousness. 
Let us suppose, for instance, the existence of a being 
furnished with human organs of sensation, but with no 
power of remembering or reflecting upon the objects 
presented to them, and nq, continuance of any impression 
beyond ths> moment of dts actual presence. It is pro¬ 
bable that, in such a cst&e, though diverse objects might 
be successively presented- to the senses; yet there would 

* Cheselden says of bis patient, whahad begin co.uched for cataract,— 

“ He knew not the shape of■Jinything, nop any one thing from another, 
howeyer different in shape or ijiagnitude.” The language is ambigueue, 
it may mean that he waft unable at first to separate the different objects 
in the field of vision from each,®*her, er it may mean only that he could * 
not distinguish5thetti‘hyjt5Si#v l right names. Condillao goes beyond the 
warrant of the'bi%iijal,fe,r*tt4?nng_“ II aperceyoit tons ks objots pelo- 
mele et dans la ptf&§r&nd^ confusion " (Tt ait& lies Sensations, p, iii 

ch. 6) But Cheodidett’s iixperi#ieot, besides the want of pregjsion in 
the report, is n.'A'deoi^ye-for ether reasons: 1. Because a cataiact does 
not produce total {blindness * ,2. Because the other senses had been 
educated before the. opgratjkn was performed. 
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be no consciousness of their diversity; for such con¬ 
sciousness requires’ the juxtaposition , of the objects in 
the mind, and this can only be effected by ’paemoryT 
Animals,® trees, and stoned might be successively placed*" 
before«his eyes., .Pleasure and pain and fear and anger" 

• might possibly take place within e him; but as each, : 
departed, he .would have no knowledge thatait h’ad ever . 
existed, and consequently no power of comparison with'” 
anything else. He would thus have.no distincf’con¬ 
sciousness of each object as referred Jo a separate notion: 
he could, not say, this which I see is a,tree or a stone ; 
this which I feel is fear or anger. His. consciousness, if 
consciousness it could be called, would probably be no 
more than an indefinite sense of uneasiness, a feeling of 
momentary irritation in the qpgan affected, but without 
discerning in what manner it* is affected, and without 
distinguishing the permanent keif from its momentary 
affection.* -This is the lowest odegpee of intelligence, 
the germ off consciousness, but not itself .entitled to the 
name; ak-beidg deficient in the c essential conditions of 
limitation and difference, not .having realised the dis- 1 
tinction between subject and object, ,qr) between one 

V'V ' . ■ . J.' 

* A fitate of representation very nearly re&effibhng this iVjsupposed 
byJ'jeibnitz to exist in bis monsdS./fTbia, ataft be; oalla perception ' 
without apperception or consciousnessand oehsidersjt as the character¬ 
istic state-of existence of simple monadaffas distinguished horn souls, 
which are capable of memory and distinct consciousness. (Bec Moltfido- 
loyie, sect. 14,19,)‘ ■’' •• ' 
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object and another.* But let us go one step further, and 
suppose the same being to be capable, hot merely of 
receiving, but of retaining and associating together, 
.various impressions, though still destitute of the power 
'of reflecting upon them. . Let us suppose, that. to say, 
that the impression once made, may continue for a time 
in conjuration -with others, and spontaneously recur 

tj... ’ . 1 

upon certain occasions ; though the subject of the im¬ 
pression is unable to set it. apart as an object of thought, 
or to recall it by ap effort of his own will. 'We have 
now a second stage of intelligence—a partial conscious¬ 
ness, embracing a' variety of objects and relations of 
similarity or dissimilarity between them : we have the 
recurrence, moreover, of certain feelings upon the 
repetition of the circumstances under which they were 
originally Excited. In & word, we have an association of 
intuitions. But the conditions of consciousness are not yet 
complete; for memory, at‘this stage of its development 
(the wnnn of Aristotle), .though it implies h,-repetition of 
phenomena, doed not as yet imply, a knowledge that it 


* If tho.fe^tinaojay of Psychology is to bo- trusted,-the sublime intel- 
lectu&l.cartdi|i<& ; in # which gubject'-and object are identified, a condition 
longed'for-bylhystics of all .ages, and proclaimed .as. the basis of philo- 
'idphy by modern fireman metaphysicians,'Is ’a degradation of man^o the 
level, possibly, ola’zoqphjte.” Tet there have not been wanting philo¬ 
sophers to proclaim this loWest possible manifestation of animal existence j 
a»uie exaltation of mad to the level of God—as the state of Deity con¬ 
templating himself. • • - 
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is a repetition. An animal, at this stage of intelligence 
might, for instance, he beaten for a fault, and the recur¬ 
rence of the fault might naturally suggest an imagination 
of the pain; but this imagination need, not be con-" 
sciously regarded as a remembraiice of pain felt at a 
former time. The reproduction -would be spontaneous, 
not voluntary, and probably not Accompanied by any 
conscious reference to past time. Let us now assume 
another step in the scale of' intelligence, and suppose 
our imaginary being to possess, not merely a power of 
receiving and retaining impressions, but also of recalling 
them by a voluntary effort (the ampwi of Aristotle). 
This implies that the leading features of the impression 
remain fixed in the mind, independently of the presence 
of the object at a particular place or time. This is the 
distinctive feature of the concept or general notion, 
in which, whether by a conscious process or not, the 
minp abstracts the leading attributes of an object from 
the condition of limitation in space and time, and is 
able, under the guidance of those attributes, to recognise 
the object when presented to ft'at other times, and, 
under the same guidance, to reproduce at will the image 
of the object when absent. Here we have the eo-opora- 
tiojp of thought" proper, as evidenced !1 'by a conscious 
recognition of objects as such* and- of theii several rela¬ 
tions to the one conscious self, whose permanence and 
personal identity is necessarily discerned in every act 
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of consciousness properly so called, as the continuous 
subject of successive modifications.- This is the only 
form of intelligence which can. properlyJbe expressed by 
the judgment, I hnovj, or I know that I know and at 
this stage we‘ have reached the point of true, conscious¬ 
ness, in which the existence of a phenomenon is identi¬ 
cal with the knowledge of. its existence, ani the mind, 
in the act of being affected in any manner, is, at the 
sometime cognisant of being so affected. 

The above stages must not be regarded as correspond¬ 
ing to a'chronological development of the actual pheno¬ 
mena of the human mind. Logically, perhaps, the 
several elements by whose co-operation consciousness is 
produced, may be thus analysed; but in the actual pro¬ 
gress of the mind hy education; the several elements are 

t 

so mingled ^together, that, it is impossible to point out 
any particular time at which one exists separately from 
the rest, or to mark the period of each new accession. 
Classifications, which wo are unable to form for our- 
selves, are, from the earliest dawn of intelligence, given 
to us, already formed by others. The child, in learning 
to give names to th*c objects placed before him, and to 

repeat those names at each recurrence of the objects, 

• * 

learns, unconsciously to liimscl f, to perform the acts of 
reminiscence ipid generaliaatiop, along with that of sen¬ 
sation, and advances hy imperceptible degrees to a 
definite consciousness. Tq point out each successive 
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stage of the process by which sensibility gives birth to 
intuition, and intuition to thought, is as impossible as to 
determine the several moments at which the same child 
receives qtfch successive increase of his stature, or each 
successive development of his bodily powers. The 
mind, like tho body, acquires its functions by insensible 

, r 

degrees, “unseen, yet crescive in,its faculty;” and we 
find ourselves in the possession and exercise of nature’s 
gifts, without being able to say how we acquired tin m. 

Consciousness proper, as above described, must 
possess in some degree the attributes of clearness and 
distinctness. Using the same term in a wider and less 
accurate sense, we may distinguish between an obscure 
or an indistinct, and a clear or a distinct consciousness. 
An act of consciousness, whether presentativc or repre- 

n 

sentati've, is clear when its object as a whole can be dis¬ 
tinguished from any other ; wjien this camiot be done, 
it is obscure. An act of consciousness is distinct when 

It 

the several parts constituting its object can be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other ; when this is not the case, 
it is indistinct.* To form a clear or distinct conscious¬ 
ness, an act of reflection must accompany the intuition. 
An obscure or indistinct consciousness may in some 

degree be obtained by intuition alone t . The iattcr con- 
e 

U t 

* The difference between dear and obscure, distinct and indistinct 
or confused cognitions is due to Leibnitz. (See hie Meditations a de. 
Corjiiitione Veritate ct Itleis.) 
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tains all the matenals of the former, though not dis¬ 
posed in the same relations- to each other. In an 
obscure or indistinct intuition, we may be dimly aware 
of the existence of difference of some kirflS^ but be 
unable to say what they are. In order to obtain this 
latter laiowledge, the first step must bo to separate our 
confused intuition info distinct portions; ahd, in per¬ 
forming this task, we are, as a matter of fact, invariably 
assisted by the distinctions of language ; that is to say, 
by a classification already performed by the reflection 
of others. By learning to recognise under their names 
the different portions of a confused intuition, we take 
the first step towards a clear and distinct consciousness 
of things and thoughts. It is obvious, however, from 
what has been said before, that the terms clear and' 
distinct aim rather relative than absolute, and that a 
perfectly obscure consciousness is no consciousness at 
all in the proper sense of the term. 

What has been said concerning the relation of 
thought to language may perhaps suggest two other 
questions, which* have often been discussed without am 
satisfactory answer.* It may be asked, in the first place, 
how we are to account for the origin of language itself, 
and how the distinctions which language now helps us 
to make coulc[ tliemselve;* have been made available in 
the original imposition of names ; and, in the second 
place, it may be asked hoy the different phenomena of 
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consciousness can be distinguished '-from, each other by 
the lower animals, who have no nomenclature to assist 
them. Both these questions admit of .'many ingenious 
conjectural, but of no scientific answer. And the reason 

h 

is obvious; for both relate to states of consciousness 

c 

which we never have experienced and never can, and 
which are so utterly unlike our o-wn, that we have no 
reliable data for examining them. To*"conceive an in¬ 
ventor of language, we must conceive-a man existing in 
the full maturity of his faculties; those faculties not 
having been developed by any of the means that are in¬ 
dispensable now, and consequently not having assumed 
the same form in their development. Such a being is 
to us as inconceivable as one of a wholly different 
mental constitution. His thoughts are not our 
thoughts ; his conditions of speech are hot, ours. Our 
experience is so unlike what his must have been, that 
it will but mislead us if we reason from it.; and if we 
conjecture without the aid of experience, we • deal in* 
fiction, not in philosophy. Nor is-the difficulty lessened 
if we suppose language to, have been of divine origin; 
for the real problem is, not to determine how the system 
of signs came into being, but how manjeamed to asso¬ 
ciate it with his own distinctions of thought; or how, 

independently of it, he came do have such distinctions 

© * ’ * 

at all. The origin of language must ' ever remain a 
mystery ; but it is a mystery which has its parallel in 
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every other phenomenon of the sensible or intelligible 
world ; for of all, while the existence is undeniable, the 
generation is inconceivable. ' That a man living in soli¬ 
tude from his earliest iufanc\* supposing him to be pre¬ 
served to animal maturity, or any number of su^h men 

brought together into a separate society, apart from 

• • 

other racily could navor acquire the mental power to 
invent a language, seems as nearly certain as such a 
pofTit can he. Beyond tin's we have no means of specu¬ 
lating on the origin of language at all. Nor are we 
much hotter off in relation to the second question, as to 
the mental condition of the lower animals. To analyse 
a dog’s consciousness, it is necessary that we should 
have a dog’s consciousness ourselves; and besides this, 
that we should retain a distinct recollection of it after 
wo have qpquiml a lnynan one. The dog can distin¬ 
guish his master from a.stranger ; that is clear. He can 
be educated by associations of pain or pleasure ; that is 
'clear also. But when conscious of his master’s pre¬ 
sence, docs he recognise him as a being distinct from all 
other objects—as an object that can be observed or con¬ 
templated alone \ When he is uneasy at losing him, 
has he a distinct consciousness of what it is that lie. 
wants % 'Vfhonshe is educated, does he conscioushme- 
present to liiyisel f t}ie association between tit-bi±s and 
sitting upright \ And if lie does so, does lie do it by 
the aid of any system of. representative.. signs, which, 

E 
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though unintelligible, to us, performs an offide analogous 
to that of human language 1*;. In a •word, does his state 
of intelligence more nearly resemble the second’ or the 
third stagte. of our supposed development of conscious¬ 
ness % Instinct resembles reason in many of its results ; 
does it therefore resemble it in its manner of obtaining 

o » 

them 1 We may speak positively ftn these joints with 

all tlje hardihood of ignorance; but in doing so, we are 
speculating on the nature of an intelligence diffeffcnt 
from our own, and whose conditions cannot even be 

, o < * 

..conjectured, except by the arbitrary assumption of its 

partial similarity to our own. 

Human consciousness, then, in the only form in 
which it can bo examined and described, is a compound 

* Mr. Morell states positivity tlic® view which we have only ven¬ 
tured to hint interrogatively. “ While the brute perceives objects,"and 
. acta in reference to them only instinctively, either for the satisfaction of 
its appetites, or for self-preservation ; a conscious separation is instantly 
effected by the human faculty between th8 subject and the object. In . 
, this separation lies the first distinctive act of human intelligence, an act 
to which there soon succeeds an apprehension of qualities in the external 
object, totally different from, any intelligence that odn tako place in the 
case of the lower animals. The animal does not think within itself, 1 

O' 

am a dog, or a horse, and that is a bare or a corn-field; it is simply im- 
pelled.hy tlte force of instinct towards the .object, without any apprehen¬ 
sion of its own personality, as distinct from the tfflng presented to it. 
Onjhepther hand, the child or the savage, without the least culture 
whatever, consciously separates self from the objective^world in the very, 
first distinct act of perception; and it is exactly here, in this vpjy act, 
that the intellectual quality of perception is first manifested.” [Elements 
of Psychology, p 141.) . t 
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of .various elements, of‘whose separate action, if it ever 

existed,' we retain no remembrance, and therefore no 

power of -reproducing in thought. It is impossible to 

have a distinct conception of an act qf pure* sensation, 

i.e., of an affection of the organs of sense only, uuaccom- 
* * 

pauied by reflection upon it; for such on affection, 
though prassibly tlie*earliest step in our mental develop¬ 
ment, could not at that time be recognised as sucli, nor 

«> ' 

leave traces that could be recognised afterwards. Our 
personal consciousness, like the air we breathe, comes to 

■—| —* <•«*■——, _ _ • - ‘i***’* 

u_s_as acompound; and we can no more be conscious of 
the actual presence of its several elements than we can 
inhale an atmosphere of pure azote. Hence it follows, 
that in distinguishing and describing the several pheno¬ 
mena of consciousness,, mast describe them accord¬ 
ing to thsir prcdominitoit characteristics as compounds, 
not according to their Separate natures as simples. The 
phenomena, for example,,of sensation, are so called from 
their prominent feature ; the- presence, that is to say, of 
an object affect ipg in a certain way the organs of sense ; 
though the consciousness of tlic manner of that affection 
in each case, and consequently its existence as a dis¬ 
tinct phenomenon, depend likewise upon the co-ope¬ 
ration of other Acuities, which play a necessary though 
a subordinate part. * The neglect of this consideration 
constitutes the weak point in Condillac’s celebrated 
hypothesis of the statue bc&omin^ conscious. He starts 
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with the assumption that the possession of a single 
organ of sense is sufficient for the discernment of dis¬ 
tinct sensations as such, for remembrance and compari¬ 


son of various sensations, for the preference of one to 
another' for voluntary efforts to recal, them, and for self- 
consciousness throughout. Whereas in _&jgfh, though 
the existence of the sensation in a'pejBMptrte is iden¬ 
tical with the consciousness of that ei^Hhcc, yet we are 
by no means warranted in assumin^hat either can be 
brought into that state by the opemtion of ah isolated 
organ of sense. With this preliminary caution as to the 
relation of the several faculties and acts of conscious¬ 
ness to each other—a caution which must be carefully 
borne in mind throughout—we shall now proceed to 
examine and describe the various phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness separately, so far, a't least, as separation in 
this case is possible. 


OF PRESENTATIVE OR INTUITIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

o 

The distinctive feature of presentative consciousness 
consists in the fact, that it is caused by the. actual pre¬ 
sence of an individual object, whether tiring,, act, or state 
of t mind, occupying a definite position in time, or in 
space? or in both. It is true that this object is not dis¬ 
cerned as such, and the consciousness of it, therefore, is 
not fully realised without the co-operation of the repre- 
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sentative faculties ; and it is true also that representa¬ 
tive consciousness, when complete, is exhibited in an 
individual unity of representation; but as the presence 
of the Individual object is iA the one ease the principal, 
in the other only an accessory feature; and as in the 
one it may be regarded as the cause, in the other as the 
effect of the accompanying consciousness, it furnishes a 
sufficient principle of distinction between the two. We 
shall therefore class under the general denomination of 
Intuitions, all those states of consciousness in which the 
actual presence of an object, within of without the mind, 
is the primary fact which leads to its recognition as such 
by the subject; and from these will be distinguished, 
under the name of Thoughts, all those states of con¬ 
sciousness in which the presence of the object is the 
result of a representative act on the part of the subject 
In "the former case, the presence of the object is invo- 
. luntary; in the latter, it is voluntary. In both, the pre* 
sentative and representative faculties act in combination, 
for this is the condition of all complete consciousness ; 

vbut’in the former case the object is given to, in the latter 

• *■ 

it is given by, the conscious act. For example, while I 
am in the company of a friend, 1 have by sight an*intui¬ 
tive consciousness of his presence. I do not cause, his 
presence by any mdhtal gffort of my own; it is given tc 
me; and so long as my eye is turned towards him, I 
cannot help seeing him. •'But if I am thinking, of an 
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absent person, and endeavour to recal to mind liis fea¬ 
tures, 1 make a voluntary effort, and thereby bring into 
consciousness a mental image which becomes internally 
now preseht; but the presentation is one of my own 
making,.constructed by means of the reflective or repre¬ 
sentative faculty. In adopting the term presentation or 
intuition , to express the consciousness of any individual 
affection of the mind, a writer may bo liable to the 
charge of innovation, in what was at least in the last 
generation the established language of English philoso- 
phy. Hut. in this case necessity has no law. We need 
a term which shall indifferently express the presence of 
an individual sight or sound in the eye or ear, and of 
an individual emotion or volition in the mind ; and if 
none such exists in current use. there is no resource hut 
to coin one. It may he added, ithat if such a-term ljfud 
been in use in the days of Locke, his writings need not 
have been liable to the perpetual misunderstanding 
which arises from his ambiguous use of the term rejec¬ 
tion. The same apology must sefve for the occasional 
* « 

introduction of other philosophical terms, which, though 
gradually coming into use, are hardly as yet jn general 
circulation. , 

. t 

* J’resentative consciousness, thus distinguished, ap¬ 
pears, Ji'kc all consciousness, fli thS fornuof a relation 
between the subject or person conscious, and the object, 
or thy.t of which he is conscious. These two terms are 
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correlative to each other, and imply each other. The 
subject is a subject to the object, and the object is an 
object to the subject* Tim subject can only b^con¬ 
scious by knowing itseil' to^be affected in a 1 particular 
manner by an object; the object can only be known as 
affecting the subject in a particular manner. Thus the 
two arc given in relation as mutually determining and 
determined by each other. Wc are affected in various-' 
manners by various objects presented to us. Hut these 
objects again exist for us as objects, only in so far as 
they are discerned by our faculties of consciousness. 
The subject and the object- are thus only cognisable as 
existing in and affected by their mutual relation. We 
cannot be conscious of a pure ego, or subject affected in 
no particular maimer; # nor yet of a pure non ego, or 
object oufr of relation* to our own cognitive powers. 
Hence arises a distinction between phenomena, or things 
in consciousness, am\»thingn in ihcmxclrcs, or things out 

* A word in passing on the often ased and often misusid terms su.b- 
jretivt' and objective. All <Jtmsciousness lia- a subject and an object; 
but sometimes the object determines the character of the subject, and 
sometimes the subject determines the character of the object. In the 
former ease .the product is objective, in the latter it is subjective. 
Thus, a nervous affection dependent on the constitution of ray animated 
organism is s*bjective ; a quality perceived or conceived as existing in 
the constitution of the object is objective ; a code of morality ’jbich 
allows each man»to fix, hiS own itandard of right and wrong, i >j subjec¬ 
tive : one which i cquires the opinions of men to conform to a rule inde¬ 
pendent of themselves, is objective. This explanation, however, applies 
only to the modern signification of the terms. 
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of consciousness. We know the object only as it stands 
in relation to our faculties, and is modified_by theca- 
We we not sure that, if our faculties ^ere Altered, the 
same things would appear to ys in the same form as 
they do mow : we are not sure that they do appear in 
the same form to all existing intelligent beings; for we 
know not how far the faculties of other beingf resemble 
our own. But, on the other hand, we have no right to 
dogmatize on the negative, side, and to assume, with 
equal absence of ground, that things are not in them¬ 
selves as i they appear to us. This question, however, 
belongs to Ontology, and will be examined in its proper 
place. Psychology is concerned with the phenomena' 
of consciousness as such. It has nothing to do with 
„the ulterior realities, whose existence and nature con¬ 
sciousness perhaps indicates, hut certainly does not 
ascertain. 

Nevertheless, though consciousness exists, and can 
be conceived to exist, only in the psychological relation 
of a subject to an object, it is possible in some degree 
to distinguish between the elements apparently due to 
each. Not that these can be directly discerned apart 
from each other; but that in their combination each 
exlpbits certain features which appear to indicate a 
subjective or an objective origih. If there are in every 
act of consciousness certain invariable elements, which 
no change of consciousness can ever obliterate or alter, 
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which po effort of thought can get rid of or conceive as 
absent, and without which consciousness itself cannot 
be imagined as,possible,—tlibse may be conjectured to 
owe their existence to the Constitution of the subject, 
which remains one and unchanged in successive acts,; 
while’ the changeable features which distinguish one 
mode of consciousness from another, are probably due 
to the different constitutions of the several things of< 
wfficli the subject is successively conscious* 

■ former may therefore be distinguished as constituting 
the /m or subjective ingredient of consciousness.; 
the latter as constituting the matter or objective in¬ 
gredient. 

* An apparently opposite use of this criterion is made in some of 
tho current theories of philosophy. Thus, in the distinction, which we 
shiftl shortlyahave to notice, ljptwcen the primary and secondary quali¬ 
ties of body, those attributes^ of which the cognition is common to the 
several senses arc usually regarded as existing in the bodies themselves; 
whilo those which are peculiar to this or that act of sensation are 
considered ai affections of the sentient subject. But in truth the op¬ 
position. is rather apparenjj than real. For the secondary qualities, as 
they are commonly distinguished, depend for their cognition, not on the 
constitution of the pure mintf or subject proper of consciousness, hut on 
that of the nefvous organism as animated ; and this latter, though in 
particular, acts of sensation it is regarded as pertaining to the subject, 
yet, in referejeo t8 consciousness in general, and to the personal self 
properly so oalled, feust bo regarded as belonging to.the object, and, as 
such, is present or absentee difljreui acts of-consciousness. Indeed, the 
above distinction between form and matter, though not tlibroughly 
carried ont in reference to the sensibility till the time of Kant, had, in 
relation to thought, been long previously an established canon in logic. 
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OJb’ THE FORM OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN GENERAL. 

( 

• The .analogy which givCs rise to the terms form and 
matter, as used to denote the subjective and objective 
elements of consciousness, is obvious. In a work of 

c t 

art, the form is that which is given by the artist; the 
matter is that which is given to him. The sculptor, 
for instance, receives the unshaped block of marble, 
and imparts to it the form of the statue. • The con¬ 
scious mind, in like manner, received its materials'from 
without, and imparts to them a form by its own act, 
according to its own laws. The form of consciousness 
in general consists in relation to a subject. Whatever 
variety of materials, whether for intuition or thought, 
may exist within reach of mjj mind, I cqn become 
conscious of them only by recognising them as mine. 
Ey this the several materials are in each case set. apart 
or united, and known as an object, of which I am 
conscious ; and without such knowledge no act of con¬ 
sciousness is possible. Eolation to the conscious self is 
•thus the permanent and universal feature which every 
state of consciousness, as such, must exhibit; while in 
every other respect the several states *iay cliffer from 
each other, being distinguished as sensations, volitions, 
thoughts, etc.; or more particularly as states of sight or 
hearing, as virtuous or vicious acts, as conceptions or 
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judgments; or more minutely still, as the sight of a 
tree or the hearing of music, as an act of benevolence or 
ingratitude, as the conception of a triangle or the judg¬ 
ment that the angles of a ^triangle are equal to two 
right angles. But in all alike there is a necessary 

relation to one and the same conscious sell': the sight 

* » 

is my sig^it, the aftt is my act, the thought is my 
thought. If we further examine the manner in which 
thi§ universal relation manifests itself in the particular 
case of presentative consciousness, we shall find two 

o 

special forms or conditions common to all possible 
states of external or internal intuition respectively— 
namely, {Space and Time. 

OF Till! FORMS OF INTUITIVE CONSCIOUSNESS—SPACE 
i&l) TIME. 

* Space is the forrq, or mental condition of our per¬ 
ception of external objects. „ The phenomena of the 
material world may "vary in an infinite number of. 
ways ; but, under evofy variety, they retain the con¬ 
dition of existing in space, either as being themselves 
sensibly extended, or as having a local position in 
the sensitive oi'&anism. Without this condition, their 
existence at all as “phenomena is inconceivable j We 
may suppose the phenomena changed as we will in 
other respects, but we caftnot suppose them to exist 
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out of space. We may suppose “any given phenomenon 
to be non-existent, but the non-existence of space is 
beyond our power of supposition. Hence space is 
necessarily regarded as infinite (though not positively 
conceived as such), for to suppose it finite is to suppose 
ft point at which it ceases to exist. It has thus the 
characteristics of univeisality and necessity, which 
appear to mark it out as an a priori law or condition of 
the conscious mind, not as the adventitious result of &ny 
special experience. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
other considerations. Por the consciousness of space, 
though accompanying the perceptions of various senses, 
cannot be regarded as properly the object of any one of 
them. There is a visible extension given in the appre¬ 
hension* of space as occupied b^ light and colour; there 
is a ^tangible extension giver in the consciousness 
of certain portions of the oiganism as occupied by 
tactual impressions; and there, is probably a certain 
consciousness of locality in the exercise of the other 
senses. But pure space is not identical with any -of 

a* 

these; for the blind man may form as positive a'notion 

a 

of it as the seeing man ; and one debarred from the sen¬ 
sation accompanying the act of touch wQuld not thereby 
lose all consciousness of space; and the same argument 
applies still more clearly to life Other souses- Again, 
the exercise of the locomotive faculty imtdiee a icoHr 
sgiousness of space as containing our own _b*g$y J; but 
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the idea of- space cannot be said to be derived from 
locomotion, since' the mere yolition to move implies a 
prior consciousness of this relation. Space is thus not 
by itself an object of sensible intuition,' but forms one 
element of all such objects, being presented,in the 
form of a relation jjetween parts out of each other, and 
hence beiag distinctly conceivable only in conjunction 
with the things related. Pure space has thus one 
character in common with concepts or general Wions, 
namely, that i t can not by itself, be depicted to sense 
or im agination.; but in all other respects it is essen¬ 
tially different from them. A concept is logically as 
as Well as chronologically posterior to the individuals 
which it represents. *' It implies a prior perception of 
them, and it has no objective existence but in them. 
Space is logically, and in some degree chronologically, 
prior, to the objects of sense. * It is the condition of 

• % t , ' 0 i 

th'eir existence as objects, and is itself necessarily 
conceived as existing independently of any given con¬ 
tents.* •, A' concept is indifferently representative of 
many ^objects. Space is presented to consciousness as 
one Only (for the division of spaces is purely arbitraiy}, 

"**■ Vk 

and thus la nofr conceived as comprehending individual 
objects under it? but as containing them in it. Space is 

• • * v * „ 

/ - “ 

Space, ,thongh not positively conceived as devoid of all contents, 
.*s yet necossarily concaved as separable from’any given contents, and 
thus aa independent of each- in succession. 
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thus an element of the sensitive consciousness pre¬ 
sented in itself, not derived from or representative of 
anything else ; and, though always manifested on the 
occasion 'of some special experience, it cannot he re¬ 
garded, as the product of experience, nor can its notion 
be constructed from empirical data. It cannot properly 
be described as an innate idea, for no idee, is wholly 
innate ; but it is the innate element of the ideas of 
sense which experience calls into actual consciousness. 
To describe experience as the cause of the idea of space, 
would be as inaccurate as to speak of the soil in which 
it is planted as the cause of the oak; though the 
planting is the condition which brings into manifesta¬ 
tion the latent powers of the acorn. To maintain that 
the mind contributes nothing fo the formation of con¬ 
sciousness, because experience contributes something, is 
as unreasonable as to assert that the acorn may indif¬ 
ferently become, an oak, or an ash, or an elm, according 
to the soil in which it is planted. Yet such reasoning 
lias often been used to prove th8.t thepnind is but the 
passive recipient of impressions from without. 

In the actual development 6f human conseiousness, 
the condition of .space accompanies «very complete 
exercise of the bodily senses ; for in af! there'is # local 
relation to a particular organ f and ^without ' this 
relation no kind of sensation can be folly realised as 
a mode of consciousness. “ And.' this is . all that is 
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necessary to observe, so long as we are describing con¬ 
sciousness as it is,'not constructing it as it might be. 
"Whether any single organ o^sense—^smell, for instance, 
or hearing, supposing it to exist isolated from the rest— 
would be competent to furnish the empirical conditions 
under which the consciousness of space is realised, is a 
question x^hich can \mly be approximately and conjee-, 
turally answered by a special examination of each 
sense. But such an examination would throw but little 
light on human consciousness as it actually exists. 
Consciousness is the result of a human intellect acting 
in conjunction with a human organization; and if we 
withdraw or mutilate either element, we produce, not 
an actual man, but a hypothetical monster. A being 
endowed,' according to thy hypothesis of Condillac, with 
a stiise of* smell only, and identifying himself with his 
successive sensations (it would be more correct to say, 
having no notion of jelf at all), would not, properly 
speaking, be in any sense a ccqiscious being. lie would 
be deficient in the esi&ntial conditions of consciousness, 
the distinction of subject from object, and of objects 
, from each other. To * be conscious of a. particular 
sensation, we must know it as such ; and to know it as 
such' implies a •concomitant knowledge of other sensa¬ 
tions as different, afid tlras of the bodily organism as 
extended, or,as occupying space. 

Much, of what* has beefi said of Space is applicable 
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to Time also. Tliisp is the condition,jiiot merely of 
external perception, but- of the entire consciousness, 
external and internal ali| e. Consciousness in every 
form implies a permanent and a variable element—a 
continuous self subject to successive modifications. It is 
thus necessarily manifested as a change, and that change 
as taking place in time. Pure tinle, like pure space, is 
not in itself an object of consciousness, but an element 
which, to be realised in consciousness, must be com- 
-bined with the-results of experience. We can form 
no notion of time per se with no events taking place in 
it. Time is thus manifested in the form of a relation of 
successive modes of consciousness to the- one conscious 
self. It might be conjectured with some plausibility 
that a being not subject to any change of consciousness, 
or, on the other hand, one not cognisant ;of his per¬ 
sonal identity in ithe midst of change, would have no 
idea of time. But then such a, being would have no 
consciousness' at all in, the proper sense of the term. 
Time, like space, cannot be annihilated by any act of 
thought, ahd cannot be conceived as subject to any 
limitation, as having either beginning or end, or as 
absent from any mode of consciousness Indeed, these 
conditions mutually imply each other for to conceive 
a limit of time would be to conceive a consciousness in 
which time is present, preceded or followed by another 
from which time is absent. !i Time has thus, in common 
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with space,/^£ k ^yj»raoteristics, of ■ universality and 
necessity, Yhia& to t indicate a subjective eondi- 

f y, v i t ft 

tion, or law of,ia®scip4sneE| itself. like space, too, it 
is xua'nifefed ,in conjunction with and on the occasion 

' v * H f- s w 

of ‘ experience* ^beipg presented simultaneously with 
the ^ Empirical element of change, the apprehension 
of ,whinb‘ .constitutes the. first step of positive cott- 

' I* 4 • 


' «Wa kre not at present concerned with the question 
Whether space and time have any real existpnc^-apart 
from that of the min^which gives these forms tq the 
objects of its consciousness. This question belongs tjo 
Ontology, not to Psychology. Space and time are known 
to us as formal conditions of consciousness : whether 
they are * anyt hing mo re than such conditions* is a 
question wjiieh at present,we- have no means of an¬ 
swering. The laws of consciousness must \>e primarily 
manifested as binding^ upon the conscious mind. &a 

such, they necessarily accompany every manifestation 

# • 

of consciousness J and«in their utmost objective reality 

they could do no more,. But we do not’deny the real 

t * y 

existence ,ta space and time, though at the present -stage 
of oui inquiry vre‘ are not able to affirm it We shall 

• * , f ► r 

w t 

* The apparent paiadijj, oil 4&e oob.’liapd, thafenoaeiousness must 
have had a heginSlng and,‘on "the t 6thfer, that consciousness is 


onlj- pessibje, Pudet 
plained m the stqut.1 


the'Vorin dj.a changa > of State, will bp farther ov- 

, '1 7* y ' - 
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hereafter have occasion to consider -whether this ques- 
tion can be answered at a3|. ; It is.sufficient for the 
present to say that it' c/jhnot he ans'w;ere,d ‘'by Psy¬ 
chology. 

m ■ 

Of THE MATTER OF INTUITIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

9 ■ ' f >- | i )> 

» c \ * J . * 

' ' ' • ^; , , -• O ' 

The Matter of intuitive consciousness cannotfcbe 
•V-. > t , , ’ * ; 

specified with the same exactness as the Form; .for 

while in all cognate acts of consciousness the form is 
one and the same, and therefore Admits of' a distinct 
examination apart from the several modes of conscious¬ 
ness into which it enters, the matter is the variable 
element by which one act of 'consciousness differs from 
another, and which, therefore, can only be fully ana¬ 
lysed by, a separate examination of each individual 
case. The Various phenomena of the’matter, of con¬ 
sciousness, however, admit . of. being classified and 

‘ ‘ 4 ' , . ' 

partially described under certain- general heads; and 

such a classification has accordingly been attempted in 

the distinctions; which form the substance of most 

psychological treatises, between the various states, 

operations, and faculties of the human mind. 

• • t » ■, v 

.The Matter . of .intuitive consciousness, in its widest 

sense, demotes all that 'distinguishes one object from 
another, as given in. and by this ; of that special expe¬ 
rience. • i Of .experience there, are. two 5 prineipal .sources : 
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L. /Sensation, or external intuition, by which we become 
,: cogaisaht- of '^then^iiftesa connected with our mate¬ 
rial pfgMu&tfdn; Aitemal intuition (called by 

• \ >4. # * 

Locke reflection)? by . which we become cognisant of the 
severll successive' statea^jf our own minds. * To the. 
' former we. owe the.materials of our , knowledge of what 
takes placg withoutVs; frond the latter, in like jawmer, 

^ * r . r w , "' t, , 1 * ' , * e ^ * ,, 

is derived our knowledge of what takes place within vts. 

• . ' * , *' o ’ , . * t 

The subdivisions of these two constitute the several > 
states and operations of the human mind. 

. ‘ ‘ . . . 

OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. . 

Sensdtion, in its, most general acceptation, is some¬ 
times used to signify the whole of that portion of con- 
sci«usness,»^hich comes, to , us by means of the bodily 
organs of;s|hse: .vP?r(»prion; too,'has been used by 
various writers in'a.wjdeT or $ narrower sense—some- 

* There is an ambiguity in Locke’s hse of the term reflection , which 
has given rise to considerable misunderstanding. Etymologically, tbe 
term should denote a turning back of the mind tipon in object previously 
existing, so tipU the existence of a Btate of consciousness is distinct from 
the reflection on that state. In this, sense, a sensation, like any other 
mode of consciousness, may be an object of reflection; and those philo¬ 
sophers who ptdetstpcid Locke in this sense were only consistent ip. 
reducing his two sources ofjdea^a to th^single one of sensation alone. 
But, in the greater part h? 'Locke’s Essay,.reflection is treated of in ai 
different sense, namely, as, the immediate consciousness of our internal 
states of mind—a oonsoisuwes,identical with the existence of those 
states, and thus forming afl' original asrqrce of ideas. 
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times as synonymous witli consciousness in general, 
sometimes as limited to ’the apprehensions of sense 
alone.* Under the latter f limitation it has been, found 
convenient to make a further * restriction, and to dis-. 
tingnisll between "sensation fitter and perception proper: 

Sensation, proper is the consciousness of certain affec- 
• thorn of,our body as an animated organism. 

Perception proper is the consciousness of the existence 
of oivr body as a material organism, ap'd- therefore as 
extemdefl. j.' : ,'V • 

The sensitive organism in ay he considered-'in-two ^ 
points .of view:—1. As belonging to the cyo, ot'cort-’ 

■ scions subject, which, in its actual concrete existence, is' 
susceptible of consciousness only in and by its relation 
to a bodily organism. 2. As belonging to the non ego, 
or material object of consciousness, from C %hich the 
mind, as an abstract immaterial being, is logically sepa¬ 
rable ; though, in actual consciousness, the two are 
always paired. The bodily organism 1 is thus the debate-v 
able land between self and not-self. In one sense, my 
eye is a part of iny .conscious self; for sight is an act 

* Thus Locke enumerates sen nation and reflection as the two sources 
of our ideas, meaning by seneatiun what, in the language of Reid, would 
be sensation and perception together., In this,he is. followed-.by Con* 
dilkc. ‘‘ The distinttibiv between' sensation proper and perception proper ., 
originated-with Ipid ; but it» most accurate development is due to Mf 
editor, i5ir William Hamilton, l^cgc the notes of the latter the greater ;' 
part of the remarks' ip the test have -been 'taken. 
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of consciousness, and fight Qetnnot exist except by means 
fit the eye. In anothei':Se|se, my eye’ is, not -a; part of 
myself;, for a.maivyvhoae,e|es are put out continues to 
be iShe Same person,dS; before. Hence tlie organism, as 
thq vehicle of sensation, ;^.^ibits in the saihtTS&t. attri- 
• butes of mind aiyl attributes of body, Jn the former 
point of .view,, the act of sensitive consciousness jg' 
Regarded as a .sensation; in the latter, as a perception. 

. ..Perception is sometimes defined as “ the knowledge 
'■•'we.ot^ainj by means of our sensations, of the qualities,of 
p rfi^tteU”* •' This definition may he admitted, if matter is 
understood-as comprehending our own bodily, organism,. 
as well as the extra-organic objects to which it is 
related.' .The former is. the only kind of matter that .is ' 
immediately cognisable by the senses. The existence of 
a’material World, distinct from, though related to, our 
organism, is made knoVn to us, not by the senses them¬ 
selves, hut, as will he noticed hereafter, by the faculty 
of locomotion. Sensation and perception, as above 
explained, a re-; always correlative to each other ; every 
, sensation being accompanied by a consciousness of the ‘ 
extension of the sensitive organism, and this conscious¬ 
ness 'beirf^ a perception. • But, though' always', coexistent, 
they are" not 'proportionally coexistent. On the eon- 
, tr»iy, t(x'e' seftsatidn, wl(on It rises\ajboye,'a certain low 
'•. degree.. of intensity,inteiferes with the" perception of its 
' ■ * Stewart, Outlincs_<>f 3&dol Piiioiophi/, ^ lCi 
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relations, by concentrating the consciousness on its 
absolute affection. alonec Ilejace Sir William Hamilton, 
from whom the above remark is taken, has enunciated 
the important rule, that, above a certain point, the stronger 
the sensation, the weaker the petition; and the distinder' ■ 
the perception the less obtrusive the sensation. In other 
words, though perception proper and sensation'proper typist 1 
only as they coexist,, in the degree or intensity of their 

■ i • 

existence, they are always found in an inverse ratio to 


each other.* 


. '4 0 

OF THE FIVE SENSES.' 


Sensation and perception, according to the above 
law, coexist, though in an inverse ratio to each other, in 
each of the five senses. But in addition to the relation 
which each bears to the other, when viewed with refer- 

o 

ence«to the same sense, they are also found to be com¬ 
bined in different proportions when one sense is 
compared with another. In some the sensation so far 
predominates over the perception, that the sense 
manifests itself as a source of feeling rather than of 
knowledge, and has often, though erroneously, been 

regarded as consisting of the former clement only. In 
. 0 

others the reverse is the case ; the" perceptive element, 


or cognition of an object, predominating over the sensi- 


*• Reid'8 Works , p. 880. The same rule had been in substance pre- 
vionsly given by Kant, Anthropologies $ 20. 
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tivc element, or consciousness of & personal affection. 
In this .point of view, the seises of smell and taste may 
be distinguished as especially subjective or sensational; 
those of hearing and sight/as objective or perceptional. 

- , \ t ,iw* • - • 

Touch, inasmuch as it hae/too special organ, but is dif¬ 
fused in various Agrees over the various.parts of the 
body. : will* require a separate consideration. In other 
words, smell and taste are chiefly known as vehicles of 
the mental emotions of pleasure and pain ; hearing and 

sight, as informing.us of the nature of the bodily attri- 
* 

butes of sound and colour. Touch may contribute to 
the one or the other end, according to the part of the 
body in which it resides, and the manner in which it is 
brought into exercise.* 

• , Qf /Smell. 

In Smell, as in th8 other senses, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the sensation itself, and its object, 
which, in ordinary language, are not unfrequently con- 

. * This remark of course applies only to the senses as they exist in 

the human subject. A similar general rule, indeed, probably holds good 
with regard to the lower animals ; but it is differently manifested in the 
several senses. Of the senses of taste and smell it has been observed by 
Sir William Hamilton, that “ precisely as in animals these latter senses 
gain in their objective character as means of knowledge, do they lose in 
their subjective character as soujoes of pleasurable or painful sensations. 
To a dog, for instance, in whom the sense of smell is so acute, aTl odours 
seem in themsdlves to be indifferent." ( field’s Works, p. 863.) Com- 
pare Kant, Anthropologie, § 15,. whoso distinction slightly varies from 
that given in the text. 
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founded together. Thus we speak of-the organ of smell,* 
and of the smell of a rose, u*ing the same .term indiffer¬ 
ently to signify the act of fenlialing an odour and the 
odour inhaled. The act of smell, apart from the physio¬ 
logical inquiries connected wifh it, requires no descrip¬ 
tion, being familiar to every one from his own ex- 

C< 

perience. It will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to distinguish the sensation from the accompanying per¬ 
ception ; and this will be best accomplished by an 
examination of the object. . 

♦ 

The true object of smell is to be . found in the 
odorous particles in contact with the organ. It is incor¬ 
rect to say that we smell a rose, meaning by a rose 
the flower as seen or touched. We smell only the 
effluvia emanating from the rose and coming in contact 

with the nervous organism. What these Effluvia or 

€ 

odorous emanations are in themselves, natural philo¬ 
sophy is unable to determine. * Although it may be 

surmised,” says Dr. Carpenter, “that they consist of par- 

* 

tides of extreme minuteness, dissolved as it were in the 
air, and although this idea seems to derive confirmation 
from the fact that most odorous substances are volatile, 
and vice "versa, yet the most delicate experiments have 

failed to discover any diminution in weight, in certain’ 

* • 

substahees (as musk) that have been impregnating with 
their effluvia a lai’ge quantity of air for several .years ; 
and there are some volatile fluids, such as water, which 
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are entirely inodorous.”® But whatever these odorous 
' ■particles-may be, it is important to remember that they, 

. and not the bodies "from w$ich they proceed, are the 
proper objects of Smell; and, consequently, that this 
sensation (and the same may be said of all the*othors) 

■ is in fact a modification of touch, lienee it. is incorrect 
to speak, a# Aristotle and many subsequent ■ writers have 
spoken, of the object of smell as perceived through a 
;f medium, such as the atmosphere. The atmosphere is 
not the medium of. communication between the sensi- 
. five organ and its object, but only the vehicle by which 
the object is brought into contact with the organ. . 

Smell conveys to us no knowledge of the existence 
of extra-Organic matter. The oidy matter of which we 
are directly conscious in this, as in other actions of 
sense, is our own organism as extended ; and this Con¬ 
sciousness constitutes the perception of smell, as the 
consciousness of the sTtme organism as affected consti¬ 
tutes the sensation. In the remarks upon the conscious-’ 
ness of space as the form of all sensitive intuition, 
enough has been said to explain in what- sense the 
knowledge of locality and extension forms part of the 
energy of gpaell* as it actually exists, and to shew that 

the lowest degree of intelligence that is sufficient for 

* . 

sensation proper is sufficient for perception also.* But 
the object perceived is not^ a quality of body as such, 

* Principle) of Human Physiology, p. 905. 
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but only the proper action, or'-'rather passion,’ of' our 
nervous, organism ; an action or passion of -which the 
external cause is, so far 4s. perdeption is,-concerned, 
wholly unknown, and which may. even beexcitedina . 
simil ar ‘manner by totally different , causes. This, is not 
so evident in the case of smell as imsome others of‘the 

4 - • ' 

senses; yet it is a known fact in physiology’that the. 
sensation of smell may be produced in the olfactory ; 
nerve by electrical’ action without the presence of .'any 1 
odorous body. This fact is sufficient to shew that th'e , 
operation of a sense by itself, does not afford any legiti¬ 
mate grounds for determining the qualities; or even the 
existence, of an extra-organic world. On this subject we 
shall have more to say when we come to treat of the 
distinction between the primary and secondary qualities 
of body. ■ c ' , t 

Of Ta&tk .' ■ 

The principal characteristics 4 of the sense of Smell 
are. colnmon to that of* Taste also. The two senses 

A 

resemble each other in being both‘powerful as instru¬ 
ments of feeling, and proportionally weak as sources of 
information. Tastes, like smells, admit of hardly any 
classification, except in respect of then* relation to the 

C 

sensitive organism, as pleasant or painful. Like smell, 
too, the sensation appears to be produced 6 by means of 
sapid particles emitted from^tlfejmdy, and brought,into 
contact with the nerves; and these particles, which con- 
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statute the object' gf/the'sense of‘taste, are in their own 
nature as jlittle .known as $iose of smell, and can as 
little be regarded as bearing’' any resemblance to the 
sensations which they excite. Taste, like smell, is thus 
a modification of touch; tire object in contact with the 
organ being the sapid particles, and not, ‘as might at 
first be supposed, the body from which those particles 
proceed. The body is in contact, not with the nerves, 
hut only with their exterior covering; and in order to «■ 
produce the distinctive sensation of taste, it appears to 
be necessary that the sapid particles should be dissolved 
in the saliva, and.thus penetrate through the invest¬ 
ments of the papillre into their substance* But, not to 
enter here on questions more properly belonging to 
physiology, it will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to observe, that taste, lik8 smell, conveys no knowledge 
of the existence of extra-organic matter, and that the 
sensation, properly so billed, consists in the conscious¬ 
ness of the organism as affected in a particular manner, 
agreeable or disagreeable ; while the perception is to be 
found in the corresponding consciousness of the locality" 
of the affection in the organism as extended. Though 
these two aje always to a certain extent coexistent, yet 

the former predominates-so far over the latter as to form 

+ • 

the principal characteristic of this class of sensations. 
For this . reason, the organs of taste and smell are 
* Carpenter’s Principles 'df ifuman Physiology, p. 900. 
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distinguished ^feeing sfcttrces* of 

i \' > *•' ■ - >' • v -* * -* ■’ *' r 6 - * f * * * i ' 3 

sensation iii the strict 'sens< y of tfec tenp. &£*•* r«m , ^ 

i' ^ 4 • **i'' . * t‘ *** > * ' ! • j\ * * 

: X / Of Hearing: • v, v- - ** ,„ r ' 

• •;> - In Hearing, the functions-of sensation and perception. ’ 
arp perhaps more nearly balanced Jhan in any other , of 
'the senses. The subjective character of various 'Sounds,, 
as sources of pleasure or pain to 'the hearer,' may' be 
.contrasted with their objective character, as resembling' 
or differing from caqji other ; and as in the latter rela¬ 
tion this sense affords more accurate distinctions.than 
.thpse of taste and smell, so in the former the sensation 
is less capable of being carried to an extreme degree of 
pleasure or pain.f Hearing, therefore,,.though con¬ 
tributing - in different degrees Jaoth to enjoyment and-to 
information, may be characterized 'as a.source ol the 
latter rather than of - the former; iand iff ,according to 
the rule already mentioned;, the; sensation and the pen¬ 


's Kant', Artthropologie , % 15 1 ; Tis'sot, Antliropologie, vol. i. p,-87.* 
f A lovsr of music might perhaps demur to the ronclusion Uiatthe 
pleasures of hearing, are less intense than those of taste or sthel}. Ip 
explanation, it should be remembored that we are speaking only of the 
pleasure conveyed by the. sensation itself. The pleasure derived, from 


music is mainly intellectual, and is chiefly derived* not from the. sound 
heard iu any one sensation, btit' ftOjtt the COgnitjop tff ifs pcla tibn^to- 
others, wjiich are Oojt heanf,'‘hUt , 'reiUem i l>ered fyeif’from.lassociat&s 
which may be suggested."jjy.'lrat Upshot actually,iputaijlcd.iu. tlxe;sCund 
as heard. In sborh;^haW<d/ en satio@, ( S^iefti^fo^j^’^i w ,aB-mah- 
kind, must be distiijgjtijhicd fwm tjbe acqjiiWtT -sefisatioh Jmch is in a 
great degree the result of eddoitto'.; ' \ A '' .. S V >, 
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ceptiOK -pte ' ,<?«*& other,. it will 

foUpiw,' : -Sis4 dn, : £proportion <>iS‘ our attention is more 
directed to- tlie ‘,discriminati<! n. of various sounds from 
each’ othery We.are s less immediately Conscious of the 
pleasure or pain- which : they are capable of .com¬ 
municating; In hearing, as in the senses previously 
described, are directly cognisant, not of the sonorous 
body,-but of the change in the condition of the audi¬ 
tory nerve produced by contact with a medium by 
which the. vibrations are transmitted (the fluid inclosed 
in’the labyrinth of the ear) ; .and hence hearing, like the 
other sensfes, is a. modification" of touch, and does not 
direetjy inform us of the existence of any other material 
Object than onr ownneryous organism. Hence it„ fol¬ 
lows, that neither. the distance rior the direction from 
which a s«imd T prbceed» is immediately perceived by 
the ear ; and this; cpncltision is confirmed by the foots 
connected'with the exercise of'this sense in its unedu¬ 
cated condition, as by children, and occasionally also 
by adults. The. child*does Aot appear to be conscious 
at fitst of tlie direction *of distance of voices ih$t attract 
his attention; and a remarkable instance of the same 
kind in a ^'own person is mentioned,by Dr. Held. “I 
remember,” he'says, “ that ctiie,e lying a-bed, and lun ing 
,he5jrput-^!y»adrigtii, I Irefii'd my pWu heart boat ; but 
I tej8k dt-rob® Sh‘^3k|jStdting a&.fhe dfcror, and arose and 
opened the dbor-iho'rB'than.oppe, before 1 discovered that 
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, the sound was in my own breast.” . . A '^'lt is 

probable,” he continues, “that, previous to all expe¬ 
rience, ;we should as little know whether a sound canae* 
from the c riglit or left, from above or below, from a great 
or a small distance, as we should know whether it was 

, r 

the sound of. a drain, or a bell, or a cart ?”* In this 
respect, the sense of hearing pi^sents a remarkable 
analogy to that of sight; and this property of both will 
be considered when ‘ we come to treat of acquired per¬ 
ceptions. ‘ * 

*» 4 • r r 1 

1 Of Sight. 

Sight is of all the senses the most communicative 
as a vehicle of information, and consequently the one 
in which there is the least immediate consciousness of 

o 

pleasure or pain in the exeteige. Most' bf c the know¬ 
ledge, however, which this sense, in, its matured state, 
conveys to us, belongs to its acquired, not to its original 

power, and is the result, not of a direct perception, but 

, © , ' * 

of an inference from a perception. In sight, as in the 
other senses, the direct perception is produced by con¬ 
tact; and the proper object of this sense is. nol^the 
distant body from which the rays of light are emitted 
or reflected, but the affection of the organ oi' sight (the 
retina and the nervous system connected a with it) pro- 

* Inquiry into the Raman Mind, chap.- iv., sec. 1: (Works, ed. 
Hamilton, p. 117). ’ " 
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duced by the'*rays impinging upon it. 'The essential 
characteristics of this affection are brightness and colour, 
which, however, are necessajily accompanied by a con¬ 
sciousness of extension; for a luminous point* however 
small, must itself o,ceupy some portion of space, and 
can be perceived only as in contrast to a surrounding. 
expanse of obscure* or differently coloured surface.* 
The" imipectiate object of sight being in contact'with . 
the extremities of the optic nerve of . the person seeing, 
it " is, as impossible for two persons simultaneously to 
see the same object with their eyes as to touch the 
same spot with’ their fingers ; and every movement of t 
the eye which brings a different portion of rays into 
contact with the organ, produces a' different object of 
vision.t /The object of vision being thus neither the 

, ® -I* i 

ray.% alone por the organ # alone, but the organ as affected 
by the rays; and -the sensation of colour being a purely 
organic affection; it follows that sight, like the other 
senses, gives us no immediate knowledge of an extra- 
organic world; though it is'immediately.cognisant of 
extension, and therefore* of matter, as presented in the 
orgafiism itself. Hence we have no imtnediate per¬ 
ception by sight , of the figure , the size, or the distance 
of bodies; 2nd We cannot, in strict accuracy, be said 
to see a distant body r *sucli*as. the sun, at all; though in 
practice the direct ■ perception becimes so intimately 

* Sea Sir W . JJamilton-, Reid’s 'Works, p. SCO. ' t tbid', p. 304. 
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united with the indirect Inference, that it is' ,difficult 

, ; . - * - 

to imagine that either can exist apart from tile;, other. 
Admitting this view of th£ true,object 1 of. sight', which 
may be regarded as established by physiological..as •#fell 
as psychological testimony,* we may , notice some ire- 
markable contrasts -between the presented object, brj that 
which we actually see, and the represented object, or. that 
which we appear to see. The presented otij.ect is on 
the surface of the retina: the represented object appears 
without, and at a greater or less distance from the eye. 
The presented object is of such a c ske as can be con¬ 
tained within the spectator’s visual organism.: the 
represented object maybe many times larger than his 
whole body. The’presented object is a flat surface: 
the represented object is a solid body. Yhc presented 
object, is inverted >the represented object is erect. JTho 
presented object is 'double, thorp being a 'distinct image 
on the retina of each eye: the represented object is 
generally single, the two images 'being in normal vision 
united into one body. These and other apparent, ano¬ 
malies in the exercise of the. senses will tie discussed 

under the head of Acquired Perceptions. 

. - ' <1 . • " " ■*¥* 

* ^ |*j , ’ ; ‘ * .*■ -V*, \ 

Of Touch and Feelings • v 

^ - - . ■ ’ J .» 

Touch is'regarded tiy many a fet6i5S as the most 

.-<_>• ~ r. 

* Sde Sir W. Hamilton, field's Works, pp;l<jO,‘S{H‘, 304,;8T4; ajtd 
Dr. Carpenter, Principles of BununePhytiology, pp. 925, 928 (4tU'eclit,) 

... v.'. a. - • - ■ *< V ■ 
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objectiveiand the most trustworthy of all our faculties. 
It has been described as tln» source of our knowledge of 
the existence' of ah externa? world, and of the real mag¬ 
nitudes, figures, and distances of Objects; as the instructor 
of the Other* senses, and the corrector of their aberrations. 
It appears certain^ however, that the sens*; of touch in 
itself is equally limited in its sphere with the rest of 
the senses, and that it can -convey no other proper 
perception than that of the existence of its own or¬ 
ganism as extended. The sensations of touch, con- 
sidered by themsch es, present no characteristics which 
can distinguish them from those of tire other senses, 
as regards an immediate cognisance of the external 
world. Like smell, or sound, or light, they are affec¬ 
tions of the nervous system, which may he produced by 
internal a* well as external causes, and which directlv 
indicate no other existence' than that of the organized 
sentient being.* The fact is, that in the examination of 
this faculty, philosophers hav^; often made a two-fold 
confusion between things in themselves distinct. In 
the first place, the scnSe of touch proper, in which the 
sentient subject is as passive as in any other state of 
sensation, is confounded with the faculty of locomotion, 
which originates in^a voluntary act of the’same subject. 

* ' v *\ ji # 

* Su* Desfutl#Tracy, liUe/nens iVJdroloyie, p. i., chap. 7 ; or his fol¬ 
lower, Brown, Lecture xxii. Both these authors, however, are wrong in 
denying' an immediate tactual' perception of qur own organism, though 
right as regards,an extra-organic world. '• 

• G' 
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" In the j«cp;;{l-place, the sense of touch having no 
spefiift 1 organ, but being common to all parts of the, 
surface of the body, it ha» sometimes happened that 
perceptions have been* assumed to be invariable and ■ 
absolute, which, in truth, are relative to one part only 

- of .the organism, and assume a different character in 

* « 

relation* to other parts. To mention only one eminent 
ifistanee out of many, both these confusions occur 
in Bishop Berkeley’s Essay towards a New Theory "of 
Vision. That illustrious philosopher distinguishes be¬ 
tween two kinds of magnitude,—the one tangible, which \ 
is perceived and measured by touch; the other visible, ' 
by the mediation of which the former is brought into 
view. The tangible magnitude he considers to be fixed 
and invariable, while the visible magnitude changes as 
we approach to or recede from the object. ,,Hence’he 
concludes that tangible and not visible figures are the 
objects of geometrical reasoning; the latter having no 
other use than words have, being merely signs to suggest 
the former. * Now, in the first' place, it is obvious 
that mere touch, without the power of locomotion, can 
inform- us of no other magnitude than that which cor¬ 
responds to the touching organ. In point of fact, it 
informs us only of the extension of the organ itself; 
but under no possible hypothesis yould it inform us of 
more than the magnitude of 'that part of a body Vith 
which we are actually in contact. . In the second place, 
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it lias beenproyed % qx^eriment. that the same object 
will appear of a different' ^nagnitude when in contact 
with' different parts of the human body, and conse¬ 
quently that the sense of touch, regarded tty itself, is 
not only variable, but even self-contradictory in its 

testimony. Hence' it follows that the sense of touch 

0 • 

alone has no pre-eminence over the other senses as a 
criterion o? truth in relation to a material world beyond 
oar own .organism : in fact, like the other senses, it. is 
silent as to the existence of such a world. Touch, how¬ 
ever, differs in some remarkable particulars from' ine 
other senses. There is no distinct organ appropriated. 
to the tactual sensations alone ; and the various parts 
of the body by which, these may be communicated may 
also be the instruments of other classes of sensations, all 
of which Ijave been confounded under the general name 
of “ touch” or “ feeling/’ The object of touch proper 
has no special name, like sound, colour, or smell; but, in 
itself it is familiar to every one who has experienced the 
state of consoiousness»whieli results from the contact of 
his own body .with another, when not sufficiently violent 
to rise into a positive sense of pleasure or pain. In this 
. state there two-fold consciousness ; .that part of the 
bodily org&hisift being known at the ; same time as 
(effected and as extended .• The■ former constitutes the 
sensation, the latter the perception; and in proportion as 
the former rises to a higher* consciousness of pleasure or 
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pain, the, latter grows feebler, though’ never becoming 
wholly extinct.’ This doubly state,'which has no appro¬ 
priate nanie, may perhaps he distinguished in its two¬ 
fold character by the name of Tactical Impression. In 
addition, to this may be mentioned other modes of feel¬ 
ing communicated, partly at least, through the same 
organs^ 'such as those of heat and cold, Which have 
sometimes been regarded fts the proper objects‘of the 
sense of touch, and the various kinds of pain and 
pleasure produced by external applications. It will be 
sufficient for our present purpose to notice, that all of 
them belong to the class commonly known as secondary 
qualities of body; that is to say, affections of the differ¬ 
ent parts of the nervous organism, which, as appre¬ 
hended, have no resemblance to any property of inor¬ 
ganic matter, though generally caused by some, unknown 
power by which that matter is capable of affecting om 
organs. 1 ’ 


GENERAL EE.MAKES ON TI1E FIVE SENSES. 

* 

The psychological characteristics of the five senses in 
general, omitting those, which properly belong to phy¬ 
siological inquiries, may be summed ujS as 'follows :— 
The proper function of^cach add all. of them is a sensa¬ 
tion, or affection of the nervous organism as animated; 
which affection, however, does not, and in all probabi- 
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lity cannot, exist in consciousness without an accom¬ 
panying intellectual cognitjon of the' same organism as 
extcndcdm occupying space. This cognition (the perception 
propel') is referred to the intellect rather than to the sense, 
chiefly for two reasons : Firstly, because it is not, like 
tiro sensation prifppr, limited in each case to .a. single 
form of sensibility, but appears as the common condi¬ 
tion of consciousness in all. Secondly, because it is not, 
in any case the consciousness of a single object as such, 
but of a relation-, 'either between the parts of the sen¬ 
sible object, viewed as out of each other, or between 
that object as a whole, and the concomitant conditions 
under which it is presented to the, sense. Thus, for 
example, the rays of ligld hr contact with the retina 
mjy be perceived either as forming a visible surface, 
whose parts are relate^ to each other, or as a luminous 
spot related to the surrounding obscurity: and even a 
smell or a sound, .whether themselves perceived as 
extended or not, are.at all events discerned in and by 


their relation to different parts of aji extended organ¬ 
ism.* The sensation and the.perception are thys each 


* Notwithstanding the general opinion of philosophers to the con¬ 
trary, I am jnclinSd to thiuk that some consciousness of extension is 
simultaneous with the earliest exercise of sensation. Of course l do not 

r jts, 

mean that this consciousness i» distinct, and con he at that time sepa¬ 
rated by analysis from its concomitauts; hut this is equally the case 
with all the characteristics of sensation. I only mean that the element 
of locality is there from the beginning, at least ns distinctly as*nytlring. 
else, and that it could bo detected if the sensation in its original state 
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the necessary condition of the other ; and the union of 
the two is requisite to constitute a state of conscious¬ 
ness. "But • consciousness is not complete, even when 
these two elements are united. The consciousness of 

r 

any mental state (whether of sensation or otherwise) 
never does, and probably never can /rtke place, without 
the accompanying consciousness that something else 
preceded it. This something need not be distinctly 
known as a former state of consciousness (which would 
make a beginning of consciousness iinpossible), just as 
the space to which the object of perception is related 
need not be distinctly discerned as containing other 
objects; but every act of consciousness as such is 
accompanied by the conviction, indefinite it may be, of 
something having gone before, just as a coloured spot 

could be reproduced in a mind sufficiently developed to be capable ol 
analysing it. In this respect it differs fiom the acquired perceptions 
properly so called, Midi as externality, distance, magnitude, (tc , which 
may be chronologically as well ap logically separated fiom the oiiginal 
• sensation So long as sensations are spoken of as afl< i tions of mind 
only, theie is plausible ground for the opposite opinion , not so, however, 
when they are viewed in their true character, as affections, neither of 
Triind alette nor of matter alone, but of an animated organism, i. e., of 
mind and matter together. Professor Muller allows that there is a per. 
ception of the extension of the organism in sight, touch/ t^te, and oven 
smell, though slightly, if at all,’ inbearing. It may bp conjectured, how¬ 
ever, that the compound acttdrt of the two earu in hearing, will natop&tty 
giVc rise to some perception of extension, though Jbis become ebH: 

to rated in acquired perception, from the attention beinWjjfihdrawn from, 
it to other pourecs of information. (See Baly’s translation of Miill$r*s 
Element* of Physiology, pp.1073, 10?5, 1089). ' i* , % 
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in sight is perceived as having something ‘surrounding 
it.* In other words, every ^act of consciousness, as such, 
is presented as a change in the state of our existence, not 
as the beginning of that existence, and thus implies the 
continuous existence' of a permanent self, presented in 
and through the* geveral modes of consciousness, but, 
not identified with any. We can have no knowledge 
of an abstract self apart from its successive states of 
consciousness, nor yet of any one of those states, save 
as a mode of the existence of one and the same indivi¬ 
sible self. The sensitive consciousness is thus revealed 
to us as composed of three elements ; a permanent self, 
having a sensitive organism extended in space, and with 
successive affections of that organism taking place in 

time. Hone of these elements, apart from the rest, can 

* • • 

* Puisque rdveille'de l'6tourdisBcment on s’appersoit de sea pcrcep- 
' tions, it faut Wen qu’on en ait eu immediatement auparavant, quoiqu’on 
ne s’en Boit point apperru; gar nne perception ne sauroit venir naturelle- 
moiit, que d’une antre perception, comme un iuouvement ne pent venir 
naturellemeut qcied'un mouvement.”* (Leibnitz, Monadologie, sect. 23). 
This position, which Leibnitz maintained on metaphysical and psycho¬ 
logical grounds, is conlirmeiby the researches of physiology, which tend 
to show ■ that consciousness has a physical as well as an intellectual 
growth; thaf impressions may bo made on.the organism which inay leave 
perceptible, tracer ia the subsequent development of consciousness, 
without hay?ng b# 3 ii tlienjselves present to'consciousness at all. (See 
^ (Jajrjpenter’s r^ttfyfC^PtytiolOffy, j>. SlS^'TWa may, perhaps, help to 
^jaiu,thc>pptiwitlpiarad<?*,vn,the l <ine hjtod, that consciousness 'must 
• hqye l^d a,beetling in tim»,i and, on ihe other, that an absolutely firSt 
..net of cdiytfcibdiihesp-i#'l4w<«lV®ble, *FhaB time is -the universal form 

.*» ' i" * i—, , **'v' ^ ’'‘ij s'***, *'<»i * f » 4 

consciousness a^snp.h. ff; ;; .* . 
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be presented or represented in consciousness; and tlie 
distinction between sense anti intelligence is thus verbal 
only, not real, constituting, like tlie concave and convex 
circumference of a circle, different sides of tire same 
consciousness, but incapable in any act of thought of 

being considered apart from each otlvpr. In the words 

* 

of Sir William Hamilton—“It is manifestly impos¬ 
sible to discriminate with any rigour sense from intel¬ 
ligence. * Sensitive apprehension is in truth only the 
recognition by intelligence of the phenomena presented 
in or through its organs.* 

The proper sensible* —smell, taste, sound, colour, and 

tactual sensation—all belong to the class commonly 

called secondary ipmlities of body ; which are in reality 

affections of the nervous organism, which have no 

resemblance to any attribute of'inorganic bodies. It is 

( 

true that, in their normal state, they are excited by the 
presence of such bodies ; hut that in themselves, as 

apprehended, they are states of the nervous organism, 

«* 

and not qualities of other bodies, is evident from the 
fact that they may he abnormally called into existence 
by any circumstance which produces the appropriate ner¬ 
vous action, even when the ordinary bodily copulative is 
not present. In fact, as Professor ^fuller lias observed, 
“ external agencies can give rise lo no land''of sensation 
vjkich cannot also be produced fry internal caiises, exciting 
* lte.il’a Wvrlca, p. 878. 
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changes in, the condition of our nerves.”* Snell is the 
ease in the well-known phenomena of dreams, of spec¬ 
tral illusions, of ringing in tlic ears, of bitterness in the 

, + 

month, etc.; to wliich may he added the several artificial 
means by which various sensations may be produced— ; 
light and colours bjf pressure on the optic yerves, ring¬ 
ing by a b\pw on 'the car, and the sensations of all the 

senses by electricity.'!' Similar though less striking 

* 

evidence to the same point is furnished by the familiar 
instances of the sepsation remaining in the organism 
when the body is withdrawn, or the communication 
intercepted. TJius a luminous body, passing rapidly 
backwards and forwards before the eye, appears as a 
continuous line of light; a rapid succession of sounds 
will produce a continuous .tone ; the spectrum of a bright 
object may*be distinctly%een after the eyes are shut, etc. 
It is manifest,therefore, tliat the senses cannot in any case 
furnish direct evidcncaof the existence or properties of 
an extra-organic world; for, even if we are compelled by 
a law of our constitution to suppose the existence of an 
external cause of our internal states, such a supposition 
is representative, not presentative,—suggested by, not 
contained ip the sensation ; it gives us no knowledge of 

the nature of the cause which it suggests, and in some 

• • 

*’ Elements ojiPhysiology, translated by Italy, p. 1 OoO. 
f Si Muller’s Elements of Physiology, p.'1064; Csrpeutei s Princi¬ 
ples of Human Physiology, p. 888 ;• Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers, 
p. Gl. 

<* 
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instances, as has been shewn, is deceptive even, in sug¬ 
gesting its existence. * 

. . What, then, it may he asked, is the nature of our 
sensations as thus described'? Are they affections of 
mind, or of body, or of both ? On the .one hand, cbn- 
sciousness, .in all its modes, seeing manifestly to be a 

t 

state of mind. On the other hand, sensitive conscious¬ 
ness appears with the concomitant condition of exten¬ 
sion, which is an attribute of body. The general voice 
of modern philosophers has pronounced that sensations, 
as such, belong to mind, and ’ not to body.. This is as- 
serted both by those who admit and by those who deny 
the existence of perceptible primary qualities of body in 
addition to the mental, sensation* And rightly, so long as 
by body is meant something distinct from our own 
organism; but wrongly, or at ‘least inaccurately in lan¬ 
guage, so long as no distinction is made between body 
as brute matter and body as pint of a sentient being. 
A dead body, though its «eyes are open, has no. sensation 


* See Descartes, Principia, iv. 197;«Malebranche, Eeohsrclie, 1. i», 
eh.x, sqq.; Locke, Essay, b. ii., cli. 8; Condillac, Trakt'&es Sensa¬ 
tions, p. iv.,*eli. 5; Berkeley, Principles of Human Kyiowledye, ■ i. ft; 
Beid, Inquiry, ok. vi., sect. 4, 5, 6; Stewart, Essays, ii., chap, ii., sect. 
2; Brown, Lectures, xxii. Leibnitz spekfes morfe • : ^u^lrdedly-bn'diis 
.question,—“-I1 est yrai que la douleur ne rcssembie pas anx moqjetnens 
d’uneT^pingle, mais elle pout rcsscipbler fort Wen an» mWrCtSkiis 
cetteepinglo cause dans n'otre corps, et representer p 4 
l’aniei cqtpipe Je ®e. ddate nulle'ment';qU'elle‘:n6i 
Euais, tiij'ci 8.) V.: S' ,, 
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of colour; So "for, sight' is an affection of mind rather 
. than of body. But a living man, if his eyes are put out, 
is • tequally' deprived of the sensation : so far it appears 
te belphg to body rather than to mind; for mind in its 
purest,sense,—the abstract, immaterial, personal® eyo,— 
cannot be conceived^ destroyed, or even as in any way 
diminished, %y the' deprivation of a bodily organ. But 
the # above inaccuracy of language assumes more than a 
verbal importance, when it is made, as is sometimes the 
ease, the foundation ef theories of perception, as though 
the, distinction which it indicates were strictly, not 
merely approximately, true. Thus it is argued that 
we can. have no immediate perception of extension in 
space," because it is not explained how the mind, which 
alone^ can have sensation t>r knowledge, and which cer- 
tainly is not square itself, is to ho made acquainted 
with the squareness of its own corporeal organ, or of the 
foreign body.”* The whole force of the reasonings and, 
at the same time, its whole fallacy, lies in the word alone., 
Mind is not alone capable of sensation ; for it is sentient 
only ip so "far as it animates a bodily . orgspisiy. That, 
a disetobodfed spirit has consciousness we must indeed 


beliey^ait dept it *js impossible to conceive how 
V spiritual e^tence' ctgr be. otherwise manifested ;—but, 
■j^ ; |he san^din^ijris impossible to- conceive such con- 
edjhuahpsfmsntour own, at any tafe in the 
< ‘ v '*-*Brown, Lectiiret, xxiii - 

*. ’V v \ * J ^ ‘ipj* 1 «*, - j» v t * ^ J 
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particular phenomena which are conveyed by jne'ans of 1 

the senses. Sensation, then, is not an affection of mind 
’ < .. .. . 
; alone, nor of matter alone, hut of an animated .organism! 

/ • i. e., of mind and matter united* How this union is.- 
. effected; whether the soul as a substance is one or 
many; whether it lias or lias not "a local, habitation 
whether, in short, we have any knowledge at' all of a pure 
immaterial being, apart from its modes of consciousness" 
when embodied ;—these and similar questions belong 
to the Ontological branch of Metaphysics. At present 
We are concerned only with the phenomena of sensation, 
and with the soul as the subject of those phenomena, in 
and through its connection with the body. In this re¬ 
spect the soul cannot be assigned to any peculiar bodily 
organ as its seat, but, as manifesting its existence in sen- 
sation, must be regarded as present in all the sensitive 
organs alike.t 

1 

* In this respect the language of Aristotle is more accurate than that 
of the majority of modern philosophers,— 'Em) 5’ »iV> •ris,4t>y« > - Toui rc 

“ t . -4- 

cttffPavvrPai ourl 7tu TfiuTT',: i^tZ yao v, 'iivuitis, rooroti *#! tl ivttyti/x ■ « 
a lynytivs ruoPr.tri;, oi; vvsvyt/oc, kivhois ns tta top ttbiuarqi. re; )tn) , 

<pt*tooy tv: tvTt T r ,: to ttuPv: fSioo, ovt tgtv,> Ttptta. iovoTov uloPd~ 

v.otm. {Dc Soinnn, chap. 1, sect. 5.) 

f See Muller's Elements of Physiology, p. 1335. J 11 the above remarks, 
and throughoht this treatise, no notiee has been taken "of the. different 
functions of the nerves and, the sensorium in sensation. This question 
is confessedly one of the most difficult'in physiology,oand, in its proper 
place in that science, one of the most important. • But in reference to 
the present rernafks its decision is of little cpmjequenoe. The,visible 
image, or other sensible impression, is not itself transmitted .-to the sen- 
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, To the above account of Sensation and perception an 

,* ** ' ' i * ' 

obvious objection presents itfjplf, which it is necessary to 

consider before proceeding further. “ The perception as 

it ought to be,” it may be urged, “ is very diffefeut from 

the perception as it is. We are told that we only perceive 

our mvn organism : we are conscious of actually perceiv- 
/ • • 
ing things external ft) our organism. We do not see 

the image on the retina : we see the object at a dis¬ 
tance from the eye. Even in hearing and smell, the 
object of which we are actually conscious is not pre- 
sented as an affection of the nerves, but as situated 
in and proceeding from a distant body.” The answer to 
this objection is to be found in the fact, that in the 
actual exercise of our senses, in their matured state, we 


never perforin a pure act of perception, but one of per- 

• * 

eeptkm united with Something else. It is as certain as * 1 
any fact.of science can»be, that the perception of dis¬ 
tance is not originally conveyed by the, eye, but is an 
inference of the understanding derived from certain 

sorium; ami the irritation of «the interior nervous system can only serve 
to arouse the atfehtjon to the affection localized at the surface. The 

' V. • 

■ notion of a seat of" the soul, in tlie literal sense of the term, is utterly 
' meaningless to any but a materialist; and all that the minutest anatomy 
eau hope to discover is the material occasion which acts as the immediate 
stimulant to cogsciougness. But the consciousness, once aroused, is as 
capable .of acting in one part of'the system as in another, and is, in fact, 
prtseM whenever it acts. Ibis mispressed with philosophical accuracy 
in the wolds of St. Augustine,:—“Ideo simplicior est corpore, quia non 
loci, sed in unoquoquu corpore, et ill totu 
arte tota ost.” ( T>e Trinitate, vj.‘ 6.) 


"if*. .uifl'midituc per apatium. 
iota est, et in qualUiet cjup pi 

k ' * ’i /.v . 
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concomitant visible phenomena, principally, from the 
degree of distinctness of the colour and Outline of the 
object. Yet of this inference we are riev^r conscious in 
the exerdise of our matured senses, but appear to see the 
distance of objects as immediately as their colour, . The 
most ordinary judgments apparently derived from sense 
are instances of the same kind. 'When I say, “ I see a 
horse,” in reality I see nothing of the kind. Even 
granting for the moment that the external object is seen, 
it can be seen only as a coloured body of a certain 
^|figure: That the coloured body before me is a horse is 
^tiot a perception of the sight, but a judgment of the 
understanding; a judgment which implies acts of 
memory, of comparison, of conception, etc. Yet we are/ 


not conscious of the - data from which we make "the . 

• C 

inference, but refer the entire Result to the rfict of eight 
alone. These instances sufficiently shew-the-necessity 
of distinguishing between original and acquired perc ep- 
.tions ; for which purpose we must -first consider «the 
operations of that faculty to which our, intuitions ^ of 
external objects as such properly belong. -y Z. 


HO. 


* .OF THE LOCOMOTIVE FACDLSY. /’Z 

‘ ,* , • ' ♦ <■ O 'rhi-'" ' ' '■ v ‘ 

. . ' ' . '*' v 4,1 * ' 

The Jj^omotiveJEaculty, which we have next to com 

sider, differs from the Senses, bofh in other, respects,, arid 
especially in the -circumstance; that in its.exprcise, And 
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partly also in it's., results, it fa> dependent upon the will 
of the person, exercising it., By this it is. not meant 
that the will-is in all cases oonsciously exercised ; that 
all motion is the result of a knowledge of twcf alterna¬ 
tives, and v a deliberate preference of one of them.^ This 
is not always the case in the most undeniably voluntary 
acts performed in the«maturity of our faculties. A man 
in the midst of a. walk, when engaged in conversation or 
thought, is not distinctly conscious of each "successive 
movement Of his limbs ; yet there can be no doubt that 


the acts are his own, as much as when he is attending tp^ 
and conscious of the exertion, and that, in either cage, it ; ' 


depends on himself to continue or discontinue the 


motion. - How far the will itself is free or determined 


by antecedent causes, is a question which cannot be 

m * 

considered Jiere; but, whatever theory we may adopt 
updn this point; as regards the actions of men or of 
brutes, there is. an obvious difference between saying, 
“ You may bring a horse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drinkand saying, “ You may fire' a cannon 
in ibis ear, but you cannot make him hear or, ‘.‘ You 
majxltty oii the whip, but you cannot make him feel.” 
;Tliis -difference^ 'whatever amount of liberty it may 
imply,-..is d&ttRat is-insisted upon in distinguishing 

between the exerois® of • the locomotive faculty and 

!* *» ' ' lt ' ■*_ - » . * * 

that, of the senses. 

■ ;-2^t'lgf*ithe locomotive faculty which first informs us 
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immediately of the'existenfee and properties;; of a ma- 
, terial world exterior to onr organism. This exterior 
■world manifests itself in the form of somethin// resistjhy 
owr volition; and'to this general’head of resistance, may 
be reduced the whole of those attributes which exterior 
bodies immediately exhibit in their relation to our 

9 z C 

organism; namely, gravity, cohesion, repulsion, and 
inertia. This consciousness of our locomotive, energy 
being resisted by something external, though in practice 
accompanied by the sensation of touch, is so far distinct 
from that sensation that either may be conceived as 
*mking*place without the other. The sensation of touch 
is a consciousness of an irritation of the nerves spread 
over the surface of the skin ; a consciousness which 
experience may teach us to connect with a pressure from 
without, but which may be, and sometimes is, also com¬ 
municated from within, and which has no immediate 
relation to the will of the sentient person. The con¬ 
sciousness of resistance, on the other hand, implies a 
volition to move the limb ; and this volition may be con¬ 
ceived as impeded externally without any accompanying 
organic feeling. The various qualities of the body, 
moreover, are manifested.in proportion to the amount of 
volition exercised. A slight effort makes known, to us 
the existence of a resisting body* 'a .stronger or more 
continued, effort is followed by a ^consciousness of a 

- * o ** 

more vigorous resistance, or .of a yiqlding oft the part of 
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tne opposing oody, either'wholly ,Orin 4 certain,dtrec*. 
tion. Hence we obtain a l&owledge of the attributes of. 
.hardness or softness, of fnobility or immobility.. AU 
these ate different manifestations of a relation between 
self and not-self; between an organized body acted 
upon by the will, /md a foreign body in antagonism to 
it. This •onsciousness of resistance to our voluntary 

motion is something very different from that of a mere 

• *■ 

inability to move, such as may take place when a stroke 
of paralysis destroys the power of the will over the 
bodily motions. We have in it, not the mere nega 
consciousness of will not followed by motion, but 
positive consciousness of will followed by motion, and 
that motion resisted from without. In this relation both 
elements are equally presented, and one of them is the 
external body. • 

The manner in which the locomotive energy may be 
supposed oiiginally t(J exert itself, and the foundation 
which by such exertion would* be laid for the education 



of the sensitive consciousness, even before the latter is 
called into actual existence, has been graphically de¬ 
scribed by Professpr Muller, in language which I will 

v » ^ * « w. * 

■ not ^tq* weaken by alteration ; though I may 

, remark^ by quoting it,ihat that eminent physiologist has 
hardly marked "With. g$E$pi«ifc.accuracy the distinction 

V * * * i 1 

between the sense -of resistance and that of touch pro=- 
. . 

sperly so fcalledj 1 consequently has made.some epiC-- 

* • •» '* ' f 

n 
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fusioh betweemther6bj&>fctve, aficf tile subjective, the pre- 

x r ^ * v * f * «• ' * « 

senfative'Und the iepi^nt«iVi 0 ' r cofi 6 ciousneSs. “ It we; 
nitftgme a ; liftman bdihg, in'wliich—^hs inj, lift'd *fcetus in .* 
utero, for dxftarple—the send© of' •vision< lias footer re¬ 
ceived hoy impressions, and in whioti'- sensations of 
%oui>li merely have been excited b^ ^impressidus .made 
upon ‘its 'body from without, it ia> evident that the 
first obscure idea excited would be no other than that 
of a seutieut passive self, in contradistinction to some 7 
thing acting upon it.* The uterus, which compels 
child to assume a determined position, and gives 
lise to sensations in it, is also the means, of ex¬ 
citing ‘in the sensoriuin of the child tfic consciousness 
of something thus distinct from itself ajid external to 

it. But how is the idea of tv o exteriors, —of that which, 

> c .. -* • 'V 

* Perhaps it would be more coriect io say only, “ a sentient passive 
self, modified in a ceitajft manner” So far as toueh alona, without 
motion is concerned, it may be doubted whether there can be any con. 
sciousness of a something exterior to self. It may perhaps bo popsi^le 
to distinguish the one conscious* self from Its successive modifications; 
but the relation -thus manifested can hardly to described pe one of interior ' 
and extetior The sentient self is on each occasion of sentation presqrif 
in tlm Organism, and has no conscious relation to anything bejoVid. 
"fheie may, indi < d, he a consciousness of a local relation between djf- 
feront parts of the. body successively affected; hut these, though Exterior 
to each othoi, Mill not thus be locogniaefi as exterior ft tbOjoOiiselouV 
se^t The relation of interior to exterior cati flply exist. hctvtfcfclj ,pSo 
bodies occupying sp 4 pe , and, in this case, can only arise when we become • 
conseyius of t^S' double non eyo, of the bifdily ofganism, in r Ve|atfoiKto •; 
Home other body. Ibis will be tbd consequent, uot'tjle 
locomotion. 1 - 
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...o liinBs of '/"fix...relation tbit*' 

internal self V 

;JTn ^nrstonjns'i/ wiK^e^^jst' plae^ tij» ohii/i. 

^overjl^.^je bjqib^iswtt' • of^its -limbs; a^di • tifw£ per 1 
eeives'4^t ibey-.jfe instruments subject ; tj6'.*tlje ype 
and goVertinent o| its'internal self; tvhile the registanc^ 
which it ntpets with around is not. subject to it& ydi^/Wd? 
therefore gives, it the.'.idea of/. ap. absolute exterior. 
Secondly, The child,' will:,perceive a -difierehce- iu tJio‘ 
sensations produced according as the parts of its >o.wn 
body touch each oilier, or as one part of the body gfjfa 
meets with , resistance from without In the first iri-. 
stance, where <jne arm, for example, touches the other,, 
the, resistance,, ts afforded hy a part of, the child’s' own 
body, and the limb thus, giving' the • resistance becomes 
the* subject, off sertsatioft as well as the other. The-two 
lirttbs 1 are in . this case external objects of perception and, 
percipient "at the same'time.. In the second instance, - 

* ' ,J L ■ . . > •» . . - ' • 

the resisting b&dy will be represented to-the mind as 
jp.mcthjn^'.f^ternfd'ahd foreign to the living body, and 



to another part of its own body, 
idea of a resistance offered ty> 
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tions,* Though the sensations of the being actually 
inform him only of the states of himself, of his nerves 
and of his skin, acted upon by external unpiessions,^ 
vet hencefoith the idea of the external cause becomes 
inseparably associated with the sensation of touch , t and 
such is the condition of sensation in the adult If we 
la\ our hand upon the table, we become conscious, on 
i little reflection, that we do not feel the table, but 
uh lely that pait of the skin winch the table touches, § 
but, without tins leflootiyn, wc confound the sohsation 
ot the pait of the skin which lias* leiceived the un- 
piession with the idea of the resistance, and we 
mamtxin boldly that we feel the table itself, winch 
is not the case If the hand be now moicd oiei a 
aieatei extent of the tables suiface, the idea ot a largei 
object than the hand can ccwu is obtained. It, to 
encompass the resisting object, the hand lequire to be 

c. 

* Rather as existing and resisting oar volitions ’ To describe the 
external world merely as the rawse of sensations is to make it no more 
than a In pothetical object invented to account for certain states of the 
subject «, 

f Truepf the sensatiofls proper, but not of the locomotive s ohtion 
and, in the ease of the former the impressions need not he external 
} liow can it he associated , unless it has beta filst given without 
association, i e m itself, and not merely in Us effeo 1 ? Otherwise there 
is a relation with only one related term 

g Tiueof the mere feeling, but not ot the consciousness that anse< 
when wo trytt^i penetrate into tbo substahee of the table, and find onr 
sehos unabfo to do so '» ^ • 

t ** '< t , "♦*"* 

u* % > , . I T, 

r ’ t * „ s 

*• t t't,* 


* 
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moved in different directions and' pl&nes, the idea of sur¬ 
faces applied to each other in different directions is. 
conceived, and thus the notion of an externa^ solid body 
occupying space is obtained** 

From the consideration of the locomotive faculty, we 
should pass, by a. natural transition, to that of the ac¬ 
quired perceptions, in which the-information originally 
furnished by this faculty is transferred to other modes 
of consciousness. Before taking this step, however, it 
will be necessary to say a few words on another organ 
of sensation, which, in the opinion of some eminent 
authorities, is entitled to contest with the locomotive 
faculty the claim of giving rise to our knowledge of the 
properties of external matter. 


* • 

OF TIIE (MUSCULAR SENSE. 


■ The motion of a limb, whether free or resisted, being 


accompanied by certain sensations arising from the con¬ 
traction or relaxation of tho muscles, it has been, some¬ 


times thought that to these sensations, and not to the 
motion* which they accompany, is owing our earliest 
apprehension d£ the fact of external extension and re- 


i 

* Muller's Element? oJ*Phyaiotogy, g.l080, Baly’s translation The 
‘notion of afloHd body occupying space, Wa^,'flowsrer, arise from) simpler 
data tbaniflioset.Supposed in the last S6Ji|enco, This will, be considered 
hereafter, Urttpn we treat vf the primary qualities of body. • 

• v ** T * o ,,-V-- - * 
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sistantc* A few words on this question will be neces¬ 
sary to complete this portion'of our inquiry. 

C , 

In the ( fhst place, it, is unquestionable that these 
museulai sensations exist, and tliat they are distinct 
tiom tlie pioper impressions due to the five eommonlj 
acknowledged senses. The feeling qf fatigue, tor ex- 

c 

ample, belongs, paitly at least, to this olas»; hut tliis 
teelmg is only an increased deg tee of one which accom- 

( y t 

pames every museulai exertion, and which, in its moie 
moderate forms, is pleasant instead .of painful. When 
we move a limb after a sufficient lest, the *motion is 
accompanied by a sensation similar to, though less in¬ 
tense than, that which ensues when it is moxed alter 
long previous exercise. To the Same class belongs the 
sensation which accompanies the act of stretching, which 
is only another degree of the l&eling of muscular ten- • 
sion.f In the second place, lllese sensations, may m 
sonie cases he the means of indicating to us the fact oi 
the motion; and such is probably the office which thbj 
porfoim in the earliest exeicises of the locomotive 
faculty. As at that stage of our existence our- other 
senses hare not yet come into operation! Ofj # .least, 

^ * • » n t 

^ ' ' 

• 1 » 
See Brown, Lecture xxii. In giving the prSmineflt piece to the 
muscular sensation, and taking but slight notice pf the \olitfiM by’which 
1 1 is accompanied, Bi own depai ts from the teaching of In* majstet Dostott 
Tracy, and in the same degree vitiates the theoiy ' • 

f See Brown, Leoturo xxu. • and Mill, Analysis of tie Human Mind, 
dlijp, i., sect 7. . , 
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have 'not been-' developed Ho, that degree whfcli suffices 

for the . perception of foreigti,bodies,yt is ,clear that the 

fact of -our litrrb being ffibtion must be made known 

to uspby some feeling connected with the act itself, nut 

by observation, of „ it from any other centre. Wp cannot 

as,;yct sec that our limb moves: we must therefore, in 
' * • ‘ ' * 
some,manner,/<W that it dpos so; and this, in point of 

fact, is' effected by means of the muscular sensations of 

, the limb itself.* 

.. But this' is, not. sufficient to convey a knowledge of 
external .’.bodies. The muscular sensations, viewed by 
themselves, are, like all other sensations, merely .the 
consciousness of a particular state of our organism, and 


do not, any more than other sensations, give us a direct 
perception of the cause from which they proceed. The 
muscular* sensation tl*at arises when our motion is 


resisted' ispnotea consciousness of resistance; hut of a 

A # ‘ l 

state of our.organism paused by resistance; and it is the 


It does not, however;' follow thaj; the muscular sensation is in this 
Case the only possible evidtsmeo of the motion. On this point Sir William 
I Hamilton observes:—“ Supposing all muscular feeling abolished (the 
! powerof (paving the.jnnscles at will remaining, however, entire), I hold 
, thatithb obnhpibusnosB of the mental .motive energy, and of the greater 
joy leftb'degree jdjsuck energy requisite, irt different circumstances, to ac- 
■i comjilish ou»ihteni|ion, would of itself enhble ,ua always to perceive the 
, and,i>t 6onj|,degree to measure the amount, of any resistance to our 

ivoluntai'y' movements, hihvbeit.lhe concomitance of certain feelings with 
.afe. different states of muscular tension renders this cognition not only 
[easier, hut, in fact, obtrudes , it jjpon our attention." ( Reid's Worlu, 
p.. BO-i.)- 4 ■, ■ , , 
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state, and not tlie causation, that we immediately feel; 
the latter, as in the ease of ctlie other senses, being not 
presented in the sensitive act,* but represented as'a conse¬ 
quence of association. Hence, while we grant the,exist-., 
ence and the importance of the muscular sensations, tre 
are as far as ever from the knowledge of an extra-organic 

* C ' . 

world. This knowledge depends, licit on the relation in 

(y 

which that world stands to our sensations, but on that in 
which it stands to our volitions. We will in the first 
instance to move a limb: the sensation may inform us 
that the limb obeys our volition; but it is the motion, 
and not the sensation, which is resisted by the external 
body. The two are unlike in all their most important 
features. The sensation is chiefly, if not entirely, a 
passive state; the motion is an active energy. The 
sensation is in the organism; the,motion is derived from 
the will. The sensation conveys an immediate know¬ 
ledge of the ego; the motion, whop resisted, conveys an 
immediate knowledge of the non ego. I am conscious at, 

, one time of a voluntary effort to move ; I am conscious 
also (whether through the muscular sensation, or Qthert ■ 
wise) that I have overcome the inertia of. the limb, add- 
put it in motion ; and Ium conscious of fhe. amount, of 
effort necessary to effect ‘this purpose. . iTii^consciouar- >• 
ness contains, as its condition, aconcbinitanj^in^llectual 
apprehension of spaee, without which, the effort to move ’ 
could not ■ he made' or^willed;;,.and 'thia.;'appreheiisioii 
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appears to be original arid 'inexplicable, as it is implied 
in the first consciousness of a*power of locomotion, prior 
toiri'a'ijtuil'eietoise."’ I next’become conscious that the 
motionriS resisted, from without, and that an additional 
effort* is needed to overcome the resistance and continue 
the motion. This is an immediate perception of a rela¬ 
tion betrieen,sri/ and not-self, between the resisted effort 
and the resisting object. • In this the voluntary energy 
is t!ic primary source of knowledge; the muscular sen¬ 
sation, the secondary, and possibly the contingent accom¬ 
paniment. The language of Destntt Tracy,—“II reste - 
done constant que le mouvement volontaire nous donne 
soul tm vrai sentiment do resistance,” * can hardly be 
called exaggerated. ’ 

* • • 

OF THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUALITIES OF BODY. 

. The theory of the aetion of our senses, and of their 
relation..,to .the material worlt^ would be incomplete 
withbutsome notice of a famous distinction which has 
playbd an important paH in various. systems of phi¬ 
losophy,v—the distinction between Primary and Secondary 
Qu^iitijri Of Bodri The history of this distinction, under 
varibq^h^|eK.’^ancientand modern times, has been, 
given ^at copi^jiri.blp;cfiinigtli in a learned note appended 
to Sir' William, Hamilton’s edition of Keid’s works, to'.' 

’I.-., , J^haeni,it/Sibhg(e, p., 162 ., 
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which we must content odrselves with referring. Our 

* <v ' 

limits will only allow a feW remarks on the nature of the 
distinction itself, and its /elation to the theory of per- 
caption which has been adopted in flic preceding pages. 

By modem philosophers, the distinction between 
these two glasses of qualities has been based, sometimes 
on a psychological, sometimes on a physical principle. ^ 
In the former point of viefv, the primary qualities have 
been distinguished as those which cannot by any act of 
thought be separated from the conception of body, being 
essential to that conception itself, in whatever relation it 
may he viewed ; while the secondary qualities are mere 

> 

modifications of the primary, by wliich the bodies are 
enabled to produce certain sensations in us. In the 
latter point of view, the primary qualities are considered 
to he such as really exist, in 4he bodies; themselves, in 
the same manner ip which they' are ^perceived by ns; 
whereas the secondary qualities are but the occult 
causes of certain seusatjons, which, as experienced, beai 
no resemhlauce to thegpowers hywliioh they are produced. 
Under the former class are comprehended extension and 
solidity, to which have sometimes been,added figure, 
number, motion and rest,* hardness and softness, rough- 

* ft • t f 

ness and smoothness.! . 

• As^yLooVe, Essay, b. ii., chap.viu., sect 9.',' , •• 
f An by Reid; Inquiry, cbap'V., sect. 4;^ and‘% 
ii., chap, it,-sect 2, >\ . s’.*"' r 
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Against the first of the above principles of distinction 
it lias been objected that soniq secondary qualities, as 
well as the primary,' are inseparable from the conception 
of body. TKnS colour, of sonic' kind or othei, accom¬ 
panies every perception, and even e\ cry imagination of 
c'xtended substance; and of two contradict my qualities, 
■one or, otlie* * must be attributed to e\ery object.* 
Against the second principle it may be objected that, 
even if we admit that in perception we are immediate!} 
c onsclous of the existence of a body as presented, still 
wc know not wbat any of its qualities mai be in them¬ 
selves, out of relation to our faculties. Both mind and 
matter may be imqiCdiatelv present in aipaet of percep¬ 
tion, yet the object perceived may bo, like a chemical 
compound, the result of a tolation between the two, and 
ma} resemble neither of‘the elements fiom which it is 
produced. ' We can never he certain how much of the 
perceived phenomena oi«a body depends on the constitu¬ 
tion of our own faculties, and how much belongs to the 
absolute nature of the fiody irresgec-tively of its relation 
to us. To determine tliis point, it would be necessan 
that w c should perceive i£ without our faculties. 

Yet botl^tlio^iiove principles of distinction aie funda¬ 
mentally sound, though, to free them from misapprehon- 
’ sion/they reqaire a sbroewliat different explanation and 
application,from that! which,is usually given. The body 
« > * Sir W. Batrijltofr, ItetJ’e iViirhs, p. 83a 
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which is directly perceived by the senses is not inani¬ 
mate matter, hut our odn organism; and of this, aS 

c r r ^ i * 

extended, we have an immediate consciousness m every 
act of perception. Hence the distinction between prim¬ 
ary and secondary qualities as perceived by the senses, 
if it is tenable at all, must be tenabje only in relation to 
certain qualities existing iu our own organism.' We can 
therefore no longer distinguish between attifbutes exist¬ 
ing in bodies, and powers of affecting our sensitive 
organism ; for the body in relation cto which the distinc¬ 
tion has to be made is not that which affects, but that 
which is affected. In this point of view, it is obvious 
that coloui’, for example, is a quality of body, as well as 
extension. Our visual organism is presented in the act 
of sight as rounded and as wlourcd. We cannot say 
that the extension belongs to the inanimate, the colour 
to the animated body; for of the inanimate body the 
senses tell us nothing. Nor yet can we describe the 
one as an attribute of body per se, the other of body in 
relation to our senses ; for the wliolo ’nervous organism, 
as such, exists for us only as it’is perceived, and is per¬ 
ceived only as it is affected. Destroy or alter the 
faculty of sense; and the whole organism ojf Si^ht, a£ it 
is perceived in sensation, exists no more, or exists in a 
different maimer. > * > ■ , ; *., 

The trim .ground, of distinction* between primary and 
secondary qualities of body is* wgr think* to bq found- in 


< r' i' 
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:he fact, that some attributed of body <u e piescnled in 

the exercise of all the pensSs alike, while otlieis aie 

peculiar to" one sense only. In evoy act of sensation 

<tU • 

we aie conscious of our own organibm as extended or 
occupying space. In the act of sight we aie conscious ' 
of it as colouied. The two impiessions, phen once 
acquired, may be msepaiable fiom each otliei, but the 
first may he acquued without the second, as in tlic 
casS ot a man totally blind, who would have a know¬ 
ledge of extension, hut not of colour * Hence the foi- 
mer class of attubutes aie essential to 0111 conception of 
bod}, and indeed foim that conception the lattei are * 
accidental m so f<u as the conception of body ina} c xist 
w ithout them ;• though, when the association between 
the two has once been framed, it nuy not be possible to 
sepaiate them by any subsequent act of thought 

Wo aie thus hi ought back to the old Anstotehan 
distinction between common and pioptr <knsibles, which 
lias been pointed out by Sh William Hamilton as in 
substance identical with the modern distinction between 
pnmary and secondary qualities. In this point ot view, 
the secondary qualities of body may be easily indicated 

* Ifaaultan asserts that ‘ light and darkness, white an 1 

black, ary, in fchfi relation, all equally colours ’ and this is tuu when 
the sontfation of hothf has be^n oncy given But if objects aie old) dis 
corned by diSbftnev, a uiaji totally blind could not he said to bav e » con 
suousntss of darkness is such, <jr to aasoci ik. Ha idea with the positive 
iinj)rc'isi(m»h1effv«<l from theyo&eWaenftes Ordinalj bhndncss how 
ever, is not a total pdvatioh^die ypnsy of colour 

A * t 4 > v» V * 
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To this' class belong alltlit- affections peculiar, to certain 

parts of our sensitive organism, whether as the proper 
objects of tbe respective 0 senses, or the , accidental 
accompanimeuts of certain sensations, , * Such are the 
idiopathic' affections of onr several organs of sense, as 
colour, sound, flavour, savour, and tactual .se'risation; 

C 1 

such are the feelings from beat, electricity, galvanism, 
etc.; nor need it be added, such are the muscular and 
cutaneous sensations which accompany the exorcise of 
the locomotive faculty. Such, though less directly the 
result of foreign causes, ale tifiliation, sneezing, horl'i- 
* pilation, shuddering, the feeling of what is called setting' 
the teeth on edge, etc., etc. Such, in fine, are all the 
various sensations of bodily pleasure and paiii 'deter¬ 
mined by the action of external stimuli.”* 

The primary qualities require somewhat more con¬ 
sideration to determine them. 11 They are the universal 
attributes of body, common to, O o very mode of its exist¬ 
ence as an object of consciousness. Hence they are not, 
properly speaking, known by Sense, but by intellect, 
having no special organ adapted to their perception, but 
being equally present in every exercise of the bodily 
senses. Hence, too, they cannot, in .their pore form, be 
depicted to the sense or the imagination, but_require, in 
every instance, to be united with One qr other of the 
secondary, qualities which are the proper objects of the 

• * Sir W. Hamilton, Ileid't 'Works, p; 851 (slightly altered from the 

oiiginal). / ‘‘"J * j . . 
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several senses.-.' Pure extension/ for example, is not an 

object of sight/ or touch, bul 'only Visible or tangible 
extension; ,C e.,-'extension combined with colour or 
tactual sensation. The perception of the primary 
qualities, in its original manifestation, is in fact an 
intellectual cognition of the relations between the 
several parts*of our sensitive organism; and, as such, 
both implies a present consciousness of that organism 
as affected, and is implied by it. For, on the one hand, 
the consciousness of q relation implies the simultaneous 
consciousness of tho objects related ; and, on the other 
hand, the consciousness of an object as such implies so " 
niuch of relation to-other objects as is necessary' to its 
distinct cognition. A coloured surface, for instance, can 
only be perceived as coyiposed of, several coloured 
points exterlbr to each other ; and a coloured point can 
only be discerned as fofming a portion of a coloured 
surface. The primary and secondary qualities are thus 
necessarily perceived in conjunction with each other; 
though the primary constitute the permanent element, 
implied in the cognition of body in general; the second¬ 
ary constitute the variable element implied in, the cog¬ 
nition of body by* this or that sense. 

The primary, qualities of body may'be all included 
under the'one, general hea’d of relation to space. This 
implies the twofold condition of,—1. Solidity, or occu¬ 
pation of 1 space, in the three (Jimensions of length,- 
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: brfeadth, and thickness ; 2-’ Being contained in spoke*, or 
surrounded by space on livery side.*. Though the sen¬ 
sible affection, as confined °to the surface of the organism; 

<• 

may appear at first sight to indicate two dimensions - 
only, yet it is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that the . 
intelligible relation of parts to parts which necessarily 
accompanies the affection, is only possible under the ‘ 
condition of a simultaneous immediate consciousness of 
solidity. Space, in all its dimensions, is the form of all 
our perceptions of sense: a surface, or even a visible 
point, can only be perceived as occupying a portion of 
space, and as surrounded by space on all sides of it. 
It is impossible to conceive a surface as having no space 
behind or before it, or as not breaking the continuity of 
that space, and thus occupying a part of it. The geo¬ 
metrical line which has length without breftdth, and the 
geometrical surface which hashengtli and breadth with¬ 
out thickness, are, as objects of perception, equally in¬ 
conceivable with the geometrical point' which has no 
magnitude :f though it is possible logically to distin¬ 
guish between these various elements of body, And to 
ascertain the special properties of each. „,Wp have in 
this circumstance a further confirmation of the character 

i> 

which has tliroughout these pages been* assigned to 

' # • 'I 

* Sir W. Hamilton, Reid's Works } p, 847. 

f This is perfectly consistent with the fact, to be noticed hereafter, 
that the actual perception of solidity by sight is not original^ but ac¬ 
quired. • , ‘V 
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Space, as an a priori condition of consciousness, mani¬ 
fested on the occasion of experience, but in no way to be 
evolved from it. 

From the general attribute of solidity or occupation 
of space, in its two constituent features of gcermetrical 
solidity or trinal extension, and physical solvlity or ulti¬ 
mate incompressibility, Sir AY. Hamilton has deduced 
the three necessary relations of number or divisibility, 
size or magnitude, and shape or figure; and from the 
correlative attribute; of being contained in space, those 
of 'mobility and situation. These may be all regarded as 
primary qualities of body, involved in, and dedueible 
by analysis from, the conception of body in general as 
presented in every act of sensitive perception. 

Those attributes whiejr arc immediately perceived as 
existing in* extra-organic bodies are distinguished by 
Sir AY. Hamilton under the name of sccundo-primary 
qualities. These are »ot essential constituents of the 
conception of body in general, but attributes contin¬ 
gently observed to exist in bodies in relation to our 
organism. They are all contained under the general 
head of. resistance or pressure, and are immediately dis¬ 
cerned onlj by* means of the locomotive faculty. To 
this general head belong the attributes of weight, cohesion, 
inertia, and njndsion, all of which are made known to us 
as different modes of resistance to our locomotive cnorgj. 
It is by the apprehension of the seeundo-priinary, not h\ 


1 
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that of the primary qualities/ 1 that we immediately learn , 
the existence and nature of extra-organic world. We 
are conscious, to use the words of Sir W. Hamilton, 

l < 

“ that our locomotive energy is resisted, and not resisted 
by aught in our organism itself. In the consciousness 
6f being thup resisted is involved, as a correlative, the 

r 

consciousness of a resisting something external to our 
organism. Both are therefore conjunctly apprehended.”* 
For a more detailed exposition of this important subject, 
which our limits, do not permit us^ to treat at greater 
length, the reader is referred to the dissertations of Sir 
William Hamilton/) - It only remains for us to sum up 
briefly the substance of the above remarks. 

By primary qualities of body must not be understood 
qualities of body per se, as it exists out of relation to our 
faculties ; for of body in this sense we have not, and 
cannot have, any knowledge. The neatest approxima¬ 
tion which we can make to a conception of body pm- sc 

* 

is that of body as it appears ini'relation to all our. facul¬ 
ties ; and, consequently, the primary qualities can' only 
be directly given as existing in otir own organism, which 
is the only body of which rve are immediately cognisant 
in every act of external perception. * The secundo- 

’ l l* 

primary and the secondary qualities are not in this 
sense qualities of body per se, being‘given qnly ia certain 
special inodes of cognition; the former as attributes of 
* Reid’s Works, p. 882. f Reid’.s Works, notes D and P*. 
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an extra-organic substamfc resisting our locomotive 
energy, the latter as affections of our organism in this or 
that particular state of sensation. The primary qualities 
are thus the essential constituents of our empirical notion 
of body, from whatever form of experience it*may he 
derived; while thy others are attributes snperadded to 
that notion* as manifested by body in certain special 
relations only. 

But though the primary qualities of body as such 
are immediately given only as existing in our own 
organism, it is obvious that they are apprehended as 
forming the essential attributes of all matter alike, 
organic or otherwise; for the body which resists our 
locomotive energy can only do so as occupying a 
portion of space into which we attempt to penetrate, 
and thus ai? possessing the same primaiy qualities with 
the organism to whiel* it is related. The secondary 
qualities, too, though ‘immediately apprehended only 
as affections of our organism, «ire, in the later develop- 
merit of consciousness, necessarily associated with ex¬ 
terior objects. The nature of this association next 
claims our attention, as that which gives rise to the im¬ 
portant phenomena of acquired perception: 

*JF T11E ACQUIRED PERCEPTIONS. 

The examination of the Acquired Perceptions should, 
in strict accuracy, be undertaken in connection with 
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the representative, not with the presentative conscious- 

t'Y i 

ness. They are not, properly speaking, given in the 
sensitive act to which they are supposed to belong, but 
■inferred by the understanding, according to a law of 
association, from the presence of something else. But 
inasmuch as' the inference is one which is never con¬ 
sciously performed; as it takes place by » necessary 
law of our mental constitution at a period too early to 

t 

leave any trace in the memory; as, consequently, in 
the complex acts of our matured consciousness the 
inferred elements are not directly distinguishable from 
the data which suggest them ; and as the explanation 
of the former is intimately connected with the preceding 
remarks on the latter, it will be better to sacrifice the 
strictly logical arrangement, in order to .present in a 
more ‘ connected view the entire series of phenomena 

I 

usually referred to the evidence of the senses. 

Tt has been already obsery^^that, in the exercise of 
our faculties in their mature state, no perception occurs 
pure and isolated, but is, in all cases, united with an act 
of judgment or inference. To ascertain by actual 
experience the relative proportions of .these ingredients, 
so as to ’separate the independent acts of the senses from 
the results of their education, it would be necessary to 
have an exact recollection of our first impressions as 
they existed before the formation of habits. Nay, even 
this, were *t possible, would be hardly suflieient; ns if 
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may be questioned whethej the education of the senses 
does not in some respects precede even the first 
occasions of their exercise. Prom what lias been said 
in treating of the locomotive faculty, it appears that the 
sense of sight, for example, can never be said* to have 
existed in a wholly uneducated state ;• inasmuch as 
certain ol*eurc notions of an external world already 
exist, and have made their influence felt, before the eyes 
of the child have come in contact with the light, or its 
acts been exposed to the observation of others. When, 
in the absence of experience of the simple, xve attempt 
to supply its place by analysis of the compound, it must 
be borne in mind that the results at which we arrive 
will represent a theoretical rather than an actual process, 
and that some of the conclusions elicited by the theory 
will be only approximately true in practice. It must 
not be supposed, for instance, that the several stages 
through which the sefljg. of sight is represented as pass¬ 
ing, actually occur as distinct phenomena of vision 
• « 
during the unremembered days of infancy. When 

theory declares that the object which we really see is in 
the organ of sight, it does not follow that the infant has 
ever actually ^seen it there. The approximate truth, 
that the perception ^of distance is of gradual acquisition, 
may be asdbrteined by positive observation; hut no 
observation can tell us whether the actual exercise of 
sight began with the first or with a later member of the 
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series. The remark which ujfe have before had occasion 
to make, that the distinctions of Psychology represent 
the elements of consciousness rather than separate acts, 
is equally applicable here. 

Of the acquired perceptions, those of vision arc fey 
far the most important; so much qo, that it will be 
sufficient to notice a few of the principal of these, 
leaving the reader to apply our observations, nvuiatis 
mutandis, to the other senses. The principle which 
must guide him in making the application is that which 
we have more than once had occasion to repeat; 
namely, that no sense, in its original state, informs ns of 
anything more than certain states of our ohm organism. 
In addition to this, it will be necessary to bear in mind 
another principle of no less importance ; namely, that 

I • 

all representation, must be foundcU on a presentation ; in 
other words, that nothing can be inferred in connection 
with one phenomenon of consciousrtm which has not been 
given in connection with mother. The examination of 
this principle belongs to a later stage of our .inquiry. 
For the present we must content ourselves with taking 
it for granted. y 

Among the acquired perceptions q' J thp sense of 
sight, the most important are the following:—1. The 
perception of an external field'of vision distihet from the 
retina, and the consequent judgments concerning the 
distance and magnitude of objects in that field. 2. The 
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perception of the unity o^a visible object, which pre¬ 
sents a separate image to each retina. 3. The perception 
of the object as solid or extended in three dimensions of 
space, and of its figure or boundary in each direction. 
4* The perception of its •position, which is the reverse of 
that of its image an the retina, A few remarks on each 
of these will, it is hoped, furnish sufficient information 
for the explanation of acquired perceptions in general. 

I. Field of vision .—The true or perceived field of 
vision is the surfaoe of the retina itself; and this may, 
in certain cases, be actually discerned as such. Thus, 
the sensation of darkness is the consciousness of the 
condition of the retina in a state of repose ; and in this 
there is no perception of any field of vision exterior to 
the retina itself. The* apparent or inferred field of 

vision is a space of greater or less extent, exterior to the 

* 

eye, on which the images of the retina are projected by 
an act of the mind. In the majority of cases, we 
appear to perceive this field immediately ; but many 
observations have been adduced to shew that this 
apparent perception is not part of the original faculty of 
sight. An infant appears at first to have no perception 
by sight pf tUp distance of .objects, but stretches out its 
hands towards distant and near bodies alike. The youth 
who was cotiehed by Cheselden saw at first all- objects in 
one plane, and apparently .touching the eye. It is true 
that the pstfient in this instance saw the objects as on 
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not in the eye; and this ma|y, perhaps, he the case with 
the infant also ; but it must be remembered that the 
ideas of externality and distance are already partially 
acquired by the locomotive faculty before the sense of 
sight comes into exercise. From these approximate 
facts, joined to what wo know of the theory of vision, we 
may conclude, with some probability, that ageing desti¬ 
tute of the power of motion would, on first opening his 
eyes, discern nothing but the images existing on the 
surface of the retina. 

But, when the knowledge of an external world has 
been once given by the locomotive faculty, the education 
of the sense of vision follows rapidly and imperceptibly. 
A certain image on the retina accompanies the percep¬ 
tion of an object in contact with the hand. The object 
is pushed further off, and fhe hze and outline of the 
image undergo a corresponding change. The hand is 
placed over the object, and its image takes the place of 
the other. It is placed aver the eye, and the images 
vanish altogether. Certain sensations of sight are thus 
at first associated with certain perceptions of distance ; 
then suggest those perceptions when the latter are not 
immediately present; and finally, as ttye process be¬ 
comes more familiar, are substituted for them. Some¬ 
thing similar to this takes place more pefreeptibly. in 
some of the associations of ideas which are formed at a 
later period. In many cases, where the association is 
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frequent, the antecedent is gradually forgotten, and the 

attention wholly fixed on the consequent. There is no 

• 

original connection between the meaning of a word and 
its sound, or between the sound and the written charac¬ 
ters by'which it is represented to the eye ; yet tire sight 
of certain black figures on a white ground.suggests to 
the child, finst the sound, and, through the sound, the 
meaning. At a later stage the intermediate links of 

o O 

the chain are forgotten ; the sound vanishes entirely ; 
the form of the letter is scarcely, if at all, noticed ; and 
the sight of the printed page plunges us at once into 
communion with the thoughts of the writer. Yet the 
mere visual perception remains as it was, one and the 
same to the man who can read and to the man who 
cannot. All beyond this.is acquired by habit ; and the 
process, wl*en most familiar and most imperceptible, is 
in its successive steps "precisely the same as in those 
early days when we painfully combined distinct letters 
into syllables, and distinct syllables into words, and 
distinct words into sentences. The principal difference 
which distinguishes this and similar operations from 
the acquired perceptions of sight is, that the associa¬ 
tions are fojrmefl in the one ease consciously, after the 
mind has acquired a power of reflecting on its own 
operations, artd of acting in consequence of reflection ; 
in the other, unconsciously, Jby an instinctive law of our 
constitution. Hence the latter may be described as a 
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natural association commcjfii to all men ; the former, as 
an artificial association peculiar to the educated. Yet 
our natural powers are not, as natural, necessarily born 
with us. It is natural for man to see distant objects ; 
in the* same way as it is natural for him to walk up¬ 
right and to use his hands. Yet there was a time 
when he could not discern distances by fixe eye ; just 
as there was a time when he crawled on all fours, and 
•employed his hand for no other puxpose than that of 
sucking its extremities. • 

The following remarks of Professor Muller are 
important, in illustration of the phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion :—“ Several physiologists—as Touital, Volkmann, 
and Bartels—suppose the interpretation of the sensa¬ 
tions of the retina, as objcets»forming part of the exte¬ 
rior world, to be a faculty of ftie sense of vision itself. 

€ 

But what, in the first place, constitutes the external 
world \ Since, in the first acts*bf vision, the image of 
the individual's own body cannot be distinguished from 

those of other bodies, the referring of the, sensations of 

« 

vision to something external can be nothing else than 
the discrimination between the sensations of vision and 
the subject of them—-between the sensations and the 
sentient self. It is by the operations of the judgment 
that the objects of vision are recognised Ss 'exterior to 
the body of the individual. - . . . It is said that the 

new-born infant perceives from the first that the ob- 
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.jeets of vision are external tj> its body and to its eye ; 
but the infant perceives neither its own eye nor its 
body in the form of sensations of vision, and only 
learns by experience which of the images which it sees 
is its own body. We can therefore only say, tliat the 
new-horn infant distinguishes the sensations from the 
sentient self )^nd in this sense only does it perceive the 
sensation as something external. In brutes, the co¬ 
operation of instinct renders this reaction of the sefiso- 
rium under the impression of external objects much 
less indefinite; for the young animal soon applies itself 
to the nipple of the mother ; so that its sensorium must 
be the seat of an innate impulse to attain to the image, 
which it sees, and which is an object, or something 
external to the sentient sqjf, by appropriate movements.' 
Though the* new-born iiffant be at first unable to disr 
tinguish between the image of its own body and those 
of external objects, it* will soon remark tliat certain 
images in the field of vision pro constantly reappear¬ 
ing, and that these images move when its body is 
voluntarily moved. These are images of parts of its 
own body. All the other images in the field of vision 
either change qjiite independently of the body of the 

infant, or the changes which they undergo do not cor- 

• • 

respond with* its voluntary movements. These are 
images of objects appertaining to the external world, 
which, now recognised as existing in a space external 
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to the hotly of the individual, are henceforth continu¬ 
ally presenting themselves in this space,:which, accord¬ 
ing to the conception of the mind, is subject to the 
operations of vision. Of the eye, as the organ of vision, 
the new-born infant knows nothing.”* 

The fie,ld of vision being thus by association per¬ 
ceived as external to the eye, our judgm^t of the rela¬ 
tive distance and magnitude of objects within that field 
is determined by similar associations. That of distance 
is an inference chiefly drawn, in the first instance, from 
the degrees of distinctness in the colour and outline of. 
the objects, aided, perhaps, in the case of near objects, 
by the muscular sensations accompanying tho conver¬ 
gence of the optic axes.f That of magnitude may be 
considered as partly original, partly acquired. Original, 
in so Tar as there is a difference in the size of the object 
actually perceived (i. e., the image on tho retina), de¬ 
pendent, upon the visual angle made by the central 
rays of two pencils of light from the extreme points of 
a luminous body, intersecting after refraction within 
the eye : acquired, inasmuch as the inferred magnitude 
of the external object is the result of a combination of 
the size of its image with* other phenonJUna,.chiefly with 
those which give rise to our estimate of its distance. 
This is, in substance, the theory of distance and inagni- 

* Elements of Piiysiology, p. 1168. 

, f Carpenter, Principles of Human Physiology, p. 022. 
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tilde first proposed by Bi^iop Berkeley,-—a theory 
which, while it has been amended and completed in 
some of its minor details by* the discoveries of modern 
science, remains in its essential features unshaken. 

IT. Singh vision with two eyes .—The above remarks 
are also applicable in a great degree to the phenomenon 
of single virion with two eyes ; a phenomenon which 
many eminent physiologists have referred to a special 
provision in the structure of the visual apparatus,* but 
which is sufficiently proved by the observations and 
experiments of Professor Wheatstone to be an inference 
from the mental combination of the two images actually, 
seen. To this combination it is necessary that the two 
images should fall on portions of the two retime which 
have been accustomed to .act in concert; ami the prin¬ 
ciple* on which it mainly depends is doubtless the 
association of a single perception of resistance with the 
double image of the cowesponding visible phenomena.! 

III. Solidity ami Figure .— t The perceptions of soli¬ 
dity and figure are results of the same law of association. 
The former, as Professor Wheatstone’s experiments 
show, if) like the unity of the object, the effect of the. 
combination of fke two visible images, and depends, as 

* See Mullero Elements of Physiology, p. 1197. 
f Sec Dr. Billy's remarks in liis translation of Muller's Jilements of 
Physiology , p. 1205; ami Carpenters Principles of Human Physiology, 
p 917 ; 
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far as sight is concerned, wo on the different perspective 
exhibited by the projection of each. The phenomena of 
the stereoscope present a'now familiar illustration of 
this ; two plane projections being, by means of this 
instrument, made to act upon the eye in the same man¬ 
ner that solid figures do in ordinary vision ; and the 
two being, by an act of the mind, combined into the 
appearance of one external solid body.* The percep¬ 
tion of resistance, however, has also some share in the 
origin of this association. Figure, like magnitude, is 
partly an original, partly an acquired perception. Plane 
figures, such as a square or a circle, can be depicted on 
the surface of the retina, and can thus be distinguished 
from each other by the original power of the sense of 
sight. Solid figures, such as a sphere or a cube, are 
discerned in a great measure by the simultaneous use 
of both eyes, though the accuracy of the discrimination 
is, no doubt, assisted by associations derived from touch 
assisted by motion.f 

* Tliis explanation is of course inapplicable to the case of persons 
who have tlie sight of one eye only. Here, however, the same percep¬ 
tion of solidity will he produced, parti) by the associations suggested by 
resistance, and partly by the different perspective of the projection, con¬ 
sequent on changes in^tlie position of the single ej*;. 

fMolyneux proposed to hocke the question, whether a person horn 
blind, who was able by touch to distinguish a cube fronj, a sphere, would, 
on suddenly obtaining his sight, be able to distinguish them by the 
latter sense. (Sec Locke, Essay, «b. ii., chap. 9.) Professor Muller 
finds it “ difficult to conceive wherefore these two philosophers auswered 
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IV. Erect vision .—Thie explanation of the erect posi¬ 
tion of external objects has'been attempted in various 
ways, none of wbieli, however, can be considered as 
quite satisfactory.* It seems to be a law of flie mind, 
in projecting images beyond the retina, to follow in some 
degree the, course of the rays, and thus to produce an 
inverted impression when the image is projected beyond 
the point where the rays intersect. But to investigate 

•* 

the problem in the negative.” That figures, solid as well as plane, can 
be distinguished by sight alpnn, when the perception of an external field 
of vision lias once been acquired, seems unquestionable ; but the real 
problem is to determine whether each poiception of sight can bo at once 
identified with the corresponding perception of touch. That this cannot 
be done has been recently shewn experimentally in a case reported by 
Mr. Nnnneiey of Tjqods. The patient in this case was actually in the 
circumstances supposed byMolyneux, capable of distinguishing a cube 
from a sphere by touch. On first gxorcising his sight lie could perceive 
a difference in <110 shapes, hut #ould not say which was the cube and 
which the sphere. This interesting case confirms, in mafiy respects, 
tlie experiment of Chcselden. See Nunnclcy, On the Organs of Vision, 
p. 32. • 

* Sir David Brewster’s theory of tho line of visible direction is 
objected to on physiological grounds by *Dr. Carpenter, Unman Phi/si 
ology, p 91G. That proposed by Professor Muller, and adopted by Dr. 
Carpenter, may he briefly statetl tints. Up and down, right and left, 
are relative terms; therefore the inversion of everything is equivalent to 
the inversion of nothing. This explanation, however, does not tell us 
why the inversion takjs place, but only accounts for the fact of our not 
noticing it. The fact still remains unexplained, that the external object 
and the image on tho retina«are, to the eye, of a stranger, in a position 
the reverse of eaclfother. Query —Are they likewise so indifferent stages 
of the vision of the person himself ? This we have as yet no means of 
determining. 
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this and similar points fuj,ly, it would, be nece^gary to 
know the exact relations of mirnl and body %> each ' 
other in the act of sensation. This is impossible, as we 
cannot trace the action of the mind apart from that of 
the organism. The explanation of many of the pheno¬ 
mena of sensation probably depend on some inscrutable 

<» 

condition of consciousness, which no exniyjpation of the 
mere nervous organism is able to reveal to us. “ There 
is,” says Mr. Morell, “a perilous distance for the mate¬ 
rialist to travel between the retina and the living soul. 
The eye does not see of itself, neither, if the optic nerve 
be severed, can any visual perception reach the mind. 
How, then, we may ask, can the image on the retina 
travel along the nerve, and impress the brain with its 
own form and hue 'l The moment we get beyond the 
mere mechanism of the case, tur power of tracing the 
image is lost, and we can onlf detect at the other, or 
spiritual end of the process, y mental phenomenon, 
differing as widely as possible from the mere material 
substance without."’* 

The acquired perceptions of "the other senses may be 
explained on the same principles. Such, for instance, 
are, the judgments which we form of the direction and 
distance of an object by the bearing or the smell; these 
two senses having, like that' of sight, both an original 
and an acquired held for their exercise. Cognate to 

* Element* e>f Psychology, ]>. 131. 
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the subject of .acquired Perceptions is that of acquired 
Sensations. The feelings of pleasure and pain, which 
ah object imparts through the senses, may he as much 
the result of practice and association as the information 
which we gain by the same means concerning its nature. 
Instances of this njiay be found in the artiiieial tastes 
which we g«n by the constant use of objects which at 
first, were considered as indifferent or disagreeable ; and, 
again, in the strong feelings of dislike with which we 
often regard various sensations, solely in consequence of 
some early association. And lienee it will often be the 
case that the different degrees of pleasure which the 
several senses are capable of affording to an educated 
man, will by no means correspond to those which they 
materially impart as vehicles of mere animal enjoyment. 
Thus the senses of sigtit and hearing, which are less 
intense than the other senses in the merely nervous 
affections which they tire calculated to excite, are, not¬ 
withstanding, the vehicles of admixed enjoyment (partly 
sensitive, partly intellectual) of a far higher order. But 
the' pleasure which we enjoy from the sight of beautiful 
scenery,' or from the hearing of music, is something 
very different fiVmi the natural sensation, or affection of 
the nervous organism. The natural sensation is limited 
to that amoutit of enjoyment of which the sense is sus¬ 
ceptible at the moment of its exercise. When our eyes 
are gratified by a variety,of visible objects, or our ears 
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by a succession of sounds/the meMbrys/apd .^t. the 
sensation, plays the principal part. ■ Wc see the various' 
objects, we hear the various sounds, in succession; 
though l>y an act of thought we necessarily combine 
them into a single whole. But the discernment of rcla- 
• tions is in no case a work of sense ; and beauty and 
deformity, harmony and discord, are ahrist entirely 
the result of relations. To estimate the merely sensual 
1 "pleasure imparted by sight and hearing, we must sup¬ 
pose the eye to be limited to a succession of detached 
colours, and the ear to a succession of isolated sounds, 
with no consciousness of any relation between them, 
‘and no power of comparing the past with the present. 
This distinction between original and acquired sensa¬ 
tions has been perhaps too much neglected in the vari- 
ous attempts that have been made; to’ construct an exact, 
philosophy of taste. 

OF ATTENTION. 

That sensation, as before observed, is neither a purely 
bodily nor a purely mental affection—that it belongs 
neither to the nervous organism alone, nor yet exclu¬ 
sively to the active self by which that organism is 
animated, but to that mysterious union of both, whose 
elements and laws philosophy has ever failed, and pro- 
lyoblyever will fail, to penetrate—appears conspicuously 
when we conic to examine two states of consciousness- 
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wliioh^pp^^tb' ffiirin the connecting links between the 
’.'external and the internal affections, between the passive 
and the .active elements of our nature,, partaking 
of both, and identical with neither. These two are 
Attention and Imagination. Attention, in particular, 
partakes of this .twofold character in it remarkable 
degree. To*i hasty inspection it appears as if the oper¬ 
ation of this faculty were at once the antecedent and 
• 

the consequent of the sensible impression, as if the mind " 
were at the same time active and passive in its produc¬ 
tion. It appears certain, on the one hand, that, in order 
to arouse the attention to any sensible phenomenon, that' 
phenomenon must liijst be presented to consciousness 
while, on the other hand, it has been argued, with some 
plausibility, that miles* the attention bo previously 
aroused* consciousness lias no intimation of the exist- 
ence of the phenomenon' at all. All the physical con¬ 
ditions of sensation liuty exist in full perfection, without 
any corresponding impression .being produced upon the 

mind. “When two persons,” says Itcid, “are engaged 

■ 

in interesting discourse, the clock strikes within their 

hearing, to which they give no attention. What is the. 

consequents? {The next minute they know not whether 

the clock struck or not. . Yet their ears were not shut. 
• . * • 

The usual impression was made upon the organ of 
hearing, and upon the auditory nerve and brain : but, 
from inattention, tile Sound either was not perceived, or 
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passed in the'twinkling of {.n eye, without leaving the 
least vestige in the memory.”* Of the two alternatives 
here offered to our choice, the latter is adopted by Dr. 
Reid’s successor as the more accurate explanation of the 
phenomenon. That attention is not necessary to the 
existence of'a sensation in the consciousness seems at 
first sight manifest, Troth a prion, because a? phenomenon 
must exist. before the attention can be arousfed to 
observe it, and h posteriori, from the very narrow limits 
within which experience testifies that our power over, 
our own sensations is confined. When the mind is 
unoccupied, the slightest and most familiar sounds will 
make themselves heard as a matter of course. It is 
not necessary that the attention should be previously' 
directed towards the object from which the spund pro¬ 
ceeds ; it is sufficient that it be not engaged with any 
other object. A louder or more unusual sound forces 
itself on the consciousness, however much the attention 
may. be engaged elsewhere. The striking .. f a clock 
may be unheard during an interesting discourse ; but 
the report of a gun, or any unwanted noise, will, be 
heard in spite of it. These and other considerations 
may be urged in favour of the hypotheses so.ably main¬ 
tained by Dugald Stewart,—namely, that .we are in all 
cases conscious of the sensation, but are not always able 
to recollect that we have been conscious. “.The true 
* Actice Powers, Essay ii., clap. 3. 
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state of the fact,? says thpt distinguished philosopher, 
“I apprehend, is, that the mind may think and will, 
without attending to its thoughts and volitions, so as to 
.be able afterwards to recollect them. Nor is this merely 
verbal criticism; for there is an important difference 
between consciousness and attention, •which it is very 
necessary to^kecp in view, in order to think upon this 
subject with any degree of precision. The one is an 
ill voluntary state of the mind ; the other is a voluntary 
act: tlio one has .no immediate connection with the 
memory ; but the other is so essentially subservient to 
it, that without some degree of it, the ideas and percep¬ 
tions which pass through the mind seem to leave no 
trace behind them. When two persons are speaking to 
us at once, we can attemj to either of them at pleasure 
without Ubing much disturbed by the other. If we 
attempt to listen to bbth, we can understand neither. 
The fact seems to be, that when we attend constantly to 
one of t) 1 speakers, the wojds spoken by the other 
make no impression bn the memory, in consequence of 
our not attending to them, and affect us as little as if 
they had not been uttered. This power, however, of the 
mind to attend to either speaker at pleasure, supposes 
that it is, at one and the same time, conscious of the 
sensations which both produce. Another well-known 
fact may be of use in illustrating the same distinction. 
A person who accidentally loses his sight never fails to 
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improve gradually in the sensibility of his touch. How- 
.there are only two ways of explaining this. The one 
is, that in u consequence of the loss of the one sense, 
some change takes place in the physical constitution of 
the body, so as to improve a different organ of percep¬ 
tion. The 1 other, that the mind gradually acquires a 
powei of attending to and lemcmbeimg tJiQsc slighter 
.sensations of which it was fonncily conscious, but 
winch, from oui habits of inattention, made no impres¬ 
sion whatever on the memoiy. No one, smely, can 
hesitate foi a moment in pronouncing which of these 
tw'o suppositions is the more philosophical.”* 

But this ingenious reasoning is not quite so con¬ 
clusive as at llrfet sight it appears to be. It pioves 
clearly that the attention cannot be diiccted to an object 
in conta.ct with an organ of stmse unless something 
intervenes to arouse it: but it assumes without proof 
that this something must itsell > be a phenomenon of 
consciousness. The question remains. Is 'the.' pheno¬ 
menon of which we become tully conscious by "attention 
the. same phenomenon that it was before we attended to 
it 1 or has attention itself added an element which 
brings it within the sphere of con&ciouspgss ? It seems 
at first sight a paradox to maintain that our conscious¬ 
ness can be stimulated by anything of'which we are not 
^conscious. Yet this apparent paradox is a fact which 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Hind, part ii, chap 2 • 
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in ^ome degree takes place at every Element of out 
'lives. Wlieii wc look at tlie smallest visible point of 
light, this is obviously compounded of parts so small as 
to be invisible ; yet each of these contributes its share 
to the sum total of consciousness. When we qpe a dis¬ 
tant forest, the indistinct iiupiession of green is made 
up of the greenness of eveiy individual leaf, not one ol 
which could he singly discerned. The theory of latent 
fnodifications of mind, or, as they are called by Leibnitz, 
obscure rcpntsontatiovs, which is well calculated to 
explain many of the most curious phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness, has been almost entirely neglected by the 
philosophers of this country; yet it is one which, 
though m most of its details belonging to plrysiolog> 
rather than to psychology, must he assumed by the 
latter science as the ha^is of many of its le.searclies. In 
the recently published Lectin os on Metaphysics of Sh 
W. Hamilton, this deficiency has been in a great degree 
suppliec^ gagd the English student of philosophy has 
now the- ineans of seeing this question treated with 
the fulness and ahdity* which its importance deserves. 

But whethci, in the widest sense of the term con¬ 
sciousness, it can or cannot he correctly described as prior 
to and independent of the act of attention, yet in the 
narrower an$l more Accurate sense, in which alone it can 
he the object of scientific analysis, attention becomes a 
necessary condition of its existence, or rather is idem 
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deal with consciousness itseE Every phenomenon „ 
consciousness proper, as before observed, must possess r 
in some degree the attributes of clearness and' distinct-:' 
ness, without which it can leave no trace in the memory, 
and canpot be compared with other phenomena of the 
same class. But to a clear or distinct consciousness it 
is necessary that an act of reflection should accompany 

%Sr"' 

Ihe intuition; and to the act of reflection it is neces¬ 
sary that the phenomenon in question should have beeli 
observed with some degree of attention. The act of 
attention is therefore a necessary condition, possibly of'. 
the existence of a sensation in consciousness, but cer¬ 
tainly of its recognition as such ; and, in strict language, ■ 
it would not be inaccurate to define Attention as Con¬ 
sciousness in operation relatively to a definite object. 
This intimate union of the active with the passive 
functions of the human mind; vliis presence in every 
complete act of consciousness of„a voluntary and per¬ 
sonal factor—a permanent self in the midst ot*jpnsitbry 
modes,—exhibits man as in some 1 degree the'master of 
his own consciousness, and the author of the phenomena 
which it reveals to him. It is the exaggeration or 
exclusive consideration of this element, which is the 

c V 

source of most of the extravagances of idealist metaphy¬ 
sics, as its neglect or suppression has given„rise to most 
of the opposite extravagances of sensationalism. 
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OF IMAGINATION, MEMORY, AND HOPE. 

* < , f 

' lu tlie- act of attention the mind selects certain pro¬ 
minent features of an object of intuition, which thus 
become fixed in the- memory, and capable of reproduc¬ 
tion when thejrbject is no longer present. The rep ro- 
duetive Imagination is thus the sequel of attention, 
fortning the second link in the chain of connection 
between the intuitive and the reflective consciousness.*.#: 
Hence, in a strictly methodical arrangement, the treat¬ 
ment of attention and imagination should be postponed 
till after the complete examination of the phenomena of 
intuition. But the prominence which, in the majority of 
treatises on the subject, has been given to the sensible 
•relations of •these two cognate acts, may furnish both an 
excuse for the consideration of them in the present 
place, and an opportunity of pointing out some of the 
chief defects which may be noticed in the ordinary 
treatment of them. •“ Imagination,” says Dr. Bo id, 

“ when it is distinguished from conception, seems to me 
to signify one species of conception—to wit, the concep¬ 
tion of visible oVjects.”f In this lie follows the language 

of Descartes,’—“ Imaginari nihil aliud est quam rei 

• 

■ * Se* Morell, Elements of Psychology, p. 160 , 
f Intellectual Powers, Essay iv., cltup. 1. 
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corporea 1 figuram sett hnagi&gm contejnplarL”* Mr. 
Stewart, though differing in his language, virtually limits 
the office of the same fafculty to the reproduette® of 

, *h 

sensible impressions, though he does not, like the two 
authors last cited, confine it to the impressions of sight. 
Under the name of conception, he defines it as “ Unit 
power of the mind which enables it to form a notion of 
an absent object of perception, or of a sensation which it 
has formerly felt.”f Of the proper sense of the teVin 
conception we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
For the present, it will be sufficient to observe that 
Imagination, in the proper psychological sense of the 
term, should not be confined to the reproduction of the 
phenomena connected with the bodily senses. It should 
rather be defined as tbe_consciousness of an image in 
the mind, resembling and representing an object of pos¬ 
sible intuition. Not the objects of sense alone, but the 
presentations of intuition, external or internal,—desires, 
affections, volitions, thoughts, as • well as sounds, 01 
colours, 01 figures,—everything, 1 in short, that can be 
experienced in consciousness as*an individual thing, act, 
or state of mind, may remain as an image > in the 

*' Mrditatio Secunda. The office of imagination in^relation to two 
other senses is accurately described in tho lines of Shelley— 

“ Music, when soft voices __ N 

♦ .Vibratos m the memory, 4* 

• Otiouis, when sweet \10lelB sicjiejn, 

Live witlun the sense they quicken.” 

f Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, pait j, 3, v 
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memory* 6r be reproduced in the mind at a future' 
period. • Or the detached portions of objects once per- 
ceiyi^may be combined by tlie imagination in a manner 
in wliich they have never been presented in any actual 
experience. Thus, when the upper parts of a man and 
the lower parts of a horse have been perceiyed by the 
sense in separq|e objects, the image of a centaur maybe 
formed as readily sis that of a horse ora man. It is td 
this last “ power of modifying our conceptions, by com¬ 
bining the parts of different ones together, so as to form 
new wholes of our own creation,” that Mr. Stewart 
would coniine the term imagination. The distinction 
ically lies not so much in the image obtained as in the 
mannpr of obtaining it ; and, though worthy of notice 
on many accounts, should^! think, be expressed in dif¬ 
ferent language. • 

Imagination is of tifo kinds, which, following the 
plan of classifying tli« phenomena of mind by the 
leading characteristics of each, may be distinguished as 
belonging to the intuitfve and the reflective conscious¬ 
ness respectively. The* first, in which the mind is 
comparatively passive, consists in the continuance, in a 
weaker form, of £ sensible or otherwise intuitive impres¬ 
sion, when the object which gave rise to it is no longer 
present.* This is tile imagination which is described 

* Arist. ‘Anal. Post. ii. 19. wvVof S’ *io-Qri<nws ro7; taJv £^11 

iyylvsr&i uiff0tifAar&s, roTs 3’ cl/z lyyhirai. "O trots avv'/ui j lyyivirxi, 
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by Aristotle as a kind of iveak senSatiQnf and as sensi¬ 
tive■ imagination .f When coupled with a consciousness 
of, the past existence of tlie impression which it repra-* 
scnts, it forms tire memory, as distinguished from the 
reminiscence of Aristotle.! The otlior^ kind of imagin¬ 
ation is more properly an act of thought,§ and consists 
in constructing in the mind an individual image 
(whether actually resembling a former impression dr 
not) in accordance with the attributes contained in a 
.given general notion. In this instancp, imagination 
coincides with a faculty to be hereafter described,— con¬ 
ation. It is, in fact, individualizing the contents of a 
concept or general notion, so as to depict them (which 
in their general form is impossible) to the intuitive 
consciousness. This kind of imagination maybe simpler 
or more complex, according as (the image is' constructed 

ri oku; $ a. pi) lyylvtrui, ovx tern muratf yvuffi; «$« rod a,lff$uvt<r0at ’ tv 
oig S’, tntrrt \j*vi\ eti<r6nvopUots lx* 1 * in tv rrj 3 'poxy Tho negative insetted 
by Trendelenburg appears indispensable to tlie sense. 

* Met. 1.11. , * ? 

•j* Dc Anwia , iii. 11. *H ^iv ovv uiffPhnxi j <pu.vrce.ffiu xai tv roTf iikkoit 
, vvt*(>x* 4 i * (iovktvrtxh h rots kayirrixaT;, t 

' -' s '' 1 

| Aristotle, Dc Memoria, c. t. Tm>$ p\v oZv ruv rijs 'j'uxw ***** « 
pvvut) ; <p«vtgav, on xui ov<rt% h puvruerlu * xoCi iffrt pv^ipovtvjd xuF avrck ptv 
off* i ffri puvrpffrd. 

§ De Memoria, c. ii., 25. £uet<pigu Si rod pvnpovivuv flo dvupipvrurKiff&ui, 
oil povov xotrd rov x$° vov i &kk on rod ptv p\r,povtVUv xui <tuv akkuvj^ouwv 
p$ri%u vokku, rod S’ uvcrpipvwxiffQa,'.' ovSiv, atf u<ruv, rZv yvctp^opivuv 
orkvtv cLvfycovof. A inov S’ an ro uiloopipvqffxsfffai ipnv'Otov fukkoyrrpof 4t}. 
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immediately, from... the data furnished by the given 
nofjpp,. or mediately, from a train of associations which 
that notion sixggests. It includes under it as a species , 
the deliberative imagination of Aristotle; a.nd, when 
coupled' with the conscious effort to recal a past ifnpres- 
sion, corresponds in.some degree to the reminiscence of 
the same phihuopher.* 

Imagination, Memory, lind Hope are psychologically 
one and the same faculty.j' In Imagination, the pre- 
sence of the image* is necessarily accompanied by a * 
conviction of the possible existence of the corresponding 
object- in ah intuition. Memory is the presence of 
the same image, accompanied by a Conviction of the 
fact, that the object represented has actually existed in • 
a past intuition. .Hope, iiv like manner, is the presence 7 -' 
of the same image, together with an anticipation, more 
or less vivid, of the actual existence of the object in a 
future intuition. Imagination, memory, and hope are 

• By reminiscencj, Aristotle means the process of endeavouring to 
reproduce something formerly in the memory. Indirectly, by means of 
associated ideas. Memory proper comes in at tile conclusion of the pro¬ 
cess, though it may also exist without it. (See De Memoria, ii. 4.) 1 In 
this point of view, it is obvious that memory is the result of a process of 
thought, and therefore should not have been identified with that retention 
Or remembrance widen in the same chapter is described as common to 
men and brutes. It would, bo more accurate to distinguish between 
■intuitive and reflettwc remembrance, according as it is performed with¬ 
out or with the intervention of a concept; and of the latter the Aristo¬ 
telian is a special form. * 

f.'See Sir'W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 52. 
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thus (whether formed by a refleGtive process or not) 
iu their actual results partly presentative, partly repre¬ 
sentative.^ They are presentative of the image, which 
has its own distinct existence iu consciousness, irrespec¬ 
tively of its relation to the object which it is supposed 
to represent. They are representative of the object, 
which that image resembles, and wliicJ\ either in its 
present form or in its several elements, must have been 
presented in a past act of intuition. Thus there is com¬ 
bined an immediate consciousness of the present with 
a mediate consciousness of the past. An immediate 
or presentative consciousness of the past or the future, 
as such, is impossible. 

Imagination, being representative'of an intuition, is, 
like intuition, only possible ,.011 the condition that its 
immediate object should bo avFindividual, “if we try to 
form in our minds the image of a triangle, it must be 
of some individual figure, - — Mjuilateral, isosceles, 01 
scalene. It is impossible that it should, at the saihe 
time, be all of these, or none, it may bear more or less 
lesemblance to the object which it lepresents ; but it 
can attain to resemblance at all only by being, like the 
. object itself, individual. I may recall to mind, with 
ittore or less vividness, the features of an absent friend, 
as I may paint his portrait with more or dess aecurai y ; 
but the likeness m neither case ceases to be $10 indi¬ 
vidual representation ot an individual man. On the 
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oilier hand* my notion of a man in general cun attain to 

universality only by surrendering resemblance ; it 

* • 

becomes the indifferent representative of all piankind, 
only because it has no special likeness to any one in 
particular. This distinction must be carefully boVue in 
mind in comparing ^imagination with the cwgnate pro¬ 
cess of conccp f *on. 

OF INTERNAL INTUITION IN (1ENEKAL. 

• 

Locke, as is well known, referred the origin of our 
ideas to two sources,— senmtion, by which we acquire 
our knowledge pf external objects; and reflection, by 
which we become accpiainted with the internal opera-, 
tions of our own minds.. The latter term is unfor¬ 
tunately chosen, as it natJhrally suggests the notion of a 
turning back of the mind upon an object previously 
existing; and thus re]*escnts the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness as distinct from the. act of reflecting upon 
them. Understood in this sense, reflection can have no 
other objects than the phenomena of sensation in some 
one of its modes ; for sensation and I’dicction are the 
only recognised itrarccs of knowledge ; and if reflection 
implies a previously existing operation of mind, that 
operation can* be none other than sensation. Inter¬ 
preting Locke in this sense, Condillac and his followers 
were only carrying out the doctrine to its legitimate 
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fcouseqttfirices, when they maintained that Sensation Was 

-the ,‘oh'fporigihal source of ideas; and furnished the 

whole material of our knowledge. But though the 
v « • 

language of Locke is both unfortunate in its choice' of 
terms'* and vacillating in the use of them, the general 
.tenor of his philosophy demands a, different interpreta¬ 
tion of the term reflection , as synonymous with internal 
’ consciousness; that is to say, as a knowledge of the 
presence of certain inward phenomena of mind, which 
exist only as they are known, and are known only as 
they exist, lieflection is thus an original and inde¬ 
pendent source of ideas, not distinct from, hut identical 
with, the acts that are its objects. It is, in fact; the 
consciousness of those states of the mind by which it is 
placed in relation to itself, as .Sensation is_ the conscious¬ 
ness of.tliose states of the mind by which it is placed in 
relation to the material world. Both sensation and 
reflection thus denote original ‘states. of consciousness, 
which exist only in so far as we are conscious of them. 
For example, I nee, and 1 am conscious that I see. These 
two assertions, logically distinct, are really one *and 
inseparable. Sight is a state of consciousness; and I 
see only in so far as I am conscious seeing. ' Here; 
then, is one source of ideas,—the consciousness of cer¬ 
tain affections of our bodily senses in relation to' exter¬ 
nal objects.. Whatever comes from this source is classed 

by Loike under the general head of ideas of sensation. 

.* ■ - *. " f 
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But again: I am angry, and I am conscious that J am 
angry ; I fear, and I am conscious that. I $Mt ; I will, 
and I am conscious that I will. Here, too, ate,-'acts, 
which exist only in so far as we are conscious of them, 
and which point to. another and a distinct source of 

ideas,—the consciousness, that is to say„ of internal 

* 

phenomena taking place, in the mind itself. Whatever 
comes from this source is classed by Locke unde/ the 
gCneral head of ideas oj reflection. It is in this sense, 
that he describes reflection as a source of ideas wliich 
every man has wholly in himself, and which, “ though 
it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough 
bo called internal sense.”* And thus, also, in another * 
passage, he says, “ I cannot but confess that external 
and internal sensation ase the only passages that I can 
find of knowledge to the understanding.” j* We may 
thus, retaining the substance of Locke’s teaching, though 
slightly altering his language, divide the presentative 
consciousness into two kinds :—1. External Intuition, 
which embraces the various phenomena of sensation 
and perception, together with that knowledge of the 
attributes of nutter which is obtained through the loco¬ 
motive faculty ; and, 2. Internal Intuition, which 
includes all those mfides ’of consciousness in wlxich we 

* Essay, b. ii., chap. i.,.soct. 4. 

•t Essay, b. ii., chap, xi., sect. 17. 
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become immediately cognisant- bf. 'the' Various; Staffs of 

our own mind, as well a* the concomitant, conseiousness 

of our own personality'as the one permanent sphjeet bf 

these successive states. The phenomena.. <jf external 

■intuition have hern described in the preceding pages. 

’ Wo have next to consider those of internal "intuition ; 

' ’ © 

and here it will he most convenient to begin with the 
variable element, as exhibited in the several mental 
states of which we are successively conscious. The 
Form of this consciousness,'as has been already observed, 

t * 

is time. The phcnomeim which we arc about to describe 
constitute the Matter. ‘ , 

i OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF INTERNAL INTUITIONS. 

, Internal Intuition, in the a idest sense df the texm, 

includes among its modes the ■whole of the phenomena 

of .consciousness ; for consciousness in general denotes 

a state of the mind ; and all states of the mind are 
• * 

objects of internal intuition. In this extended signifi¬ 
cation, the phenomena of sensation and those of thought 

are both included under this head : for sensation, 

*> 

though in respect of its object it isexternal to the 
conscious mind, is in itself an affection of which that 
mind is intuitively conscious; and thought, in like 
manner, though in respect, of its object it is mediate 
and representative, is in itself an individual act of 
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wliicfr'w'e' are.imnifecfiately and presentatively^ conscious. 

Thus, ‘f&r ^taitol’e,' colour, tint object of sjght, is an 

affection;, of the nervous organism, and therefore external 

to the ' immaterial self, the subject of consciousness: 

but sight, as a species of sensation, is a state of the 

personal consciousness, and, as suol), internal. ' So, 

again, wlieli W think of any, matciial object, such as a 

tree or a" stone, the object of which 1 think is cxteinal 
• v > 
to the niiijil, and represented by the notion -which I 

tom of it; bijt tlfe*gct of thinking, about it, is au indi¬ 
vidual affec tion of the rouse id* s self, having its ow n 
definite position in time, aryl thereby numerically dis¬ 
tinguished fiom eveiy other affection, however similar. 

1 may tlihfk of the same tree on twenty successive occa¬ 
sions ; but my several thoughts, however identical ill 
their objects, nr* nevertheless twenty successive, dis¬ 
tinct, and individual states of my own mind, and, as 
such, belong to the cla<s of internal intuitions. But m 

the practical treatment of the subject, it is not necessity 

' • 

to take into consideiation either of the above classes ot 

■ 

mental phenomena ; for tlie distinction between an ad 
of consciousness and its object, though logically valid, 
has psychologically no existence. Lu no actual opeia- 
tion ot consciousness can the act he separated tiom the 
object, or tHe object from the act. By no mental" 
abstiaction can either of tho*jC coiielatives he concern d 
apait liom the otliei, — though tlu-v ate conceived 
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together, not as identical, but as related and logically 
distinguishable., A perception, cannot be conceived 
except as Ahe perception of some object; an object of 
perecption cannot be conceived except as in relation to 
a perceiving mind. In treating, therefore, of the phe¬ 
nomena of sensitive perception in, relation to their 
external objects, we have at the same tiive sufficiently 
exhibited their internal character as acts of mind. A 
similar remark may be made with respect to the opera¬ 
tions of thought. These will be examined hereafter in 
relation to the objects which they represent, and to their 
manner of representing them ; and this examination 
will, at the same time, necessarily include their presen- 
tativc aspect as individual phenomena of consciousness. 
The perceptive and discursive,,, faculties, which are thus 
excluded from our present consideration, embrace all 
those operations of consciousness which are usually 
referred to the head of cognitive or intellectual powers. 
There will still remain cfor consideration the various 
phenomena which in the same .division are classified, 

a 

not very accurately, as belonging to the appetitive or 
active powers ; * and which may, perhaps, be more 

• p 

* Of this classification Sir W. Hamilton observes :—“ The division 
of the powers into those of the understanding and those of the mil is 
very objectionable. It is taken from the peripatetic diotinction of these 
into gnostic or cognitive , and orectic or appetent] but the original 
diyision is far preferable to the borrowed r for, in the first place, the 
terra understanding usually and properly denotes only a part—tbc 
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exactly comprised under the three appellations of—1. 
Emotions ox Passions; 2. Moral Judgments; 3. Volitions.* 

higher part—of the cognitive faculties, and is thus excfusive of sense, 
imagination, memory, etc., which it is now intended to include. In the 
second place, the term will is also usually and properly linfited to,our 
higher appetencies, or rational determinations, as opposed to our lower 
appetencies, or irratianal desires, which last, however, it is here 
employed to comprehend. In the third place, both the original and 
borrowed divisions are improper, inasmuch as they either exclude or 
improperly include a third great class of mental phenomena—the phe¬ 
nomena of feeling?* The distribution of our powers into speculative 
and active is also very .objectionable. Independently of the objection 
common to it with that into the powers of the understanding and the 
powers of the will—that the feelings are excluded or improperly included 
—it is liable to objections peculiar to itself. In the first place, specula¬ 
tion or theory is a certain kind or certain application of knowledge ; 
therefore speculation is not a proper term by which to denote the cogni¬ 
tive operations in general. In the second place, speculation and knoiv- 
ledge are not opposed to actioi^ but to practice or doing , or, as it is bdst 
expressed ii? Gciman, das i/nnihln. Speculative powers ought not, 
therefore, to have been opposed to active. In the third place, the dis¬ 
tinction of active powers is in itself vicious, because it docs not dis¬ 
tinguish, or distinguishes ^vrongly. Active is opposed to inactive; 
but it is not here intended to he said that the cognitive powers are 
inactive, hut merely that the action of the powers of appetency is differ¬ 
ent in kind from the actiop of the powers of knowledge. The torm 
active does not, therefore, Express what was meant, or rather does 
express what was not meant. It is to be observed, however, that 
the English language is very deficient in terms requisite to denote 
the distinction i^ question.” (lieid's Works, p. 511.) A soine- 
, what similar criticism has been made by Brown, Lecture xvi., who 
uses the term emotions ^o denote the internal intuitions in general. 
For the classification approved by Sir W. Hamilton himself, see the 
next note. 

*. Sir W. Hamilton,' in the advertisement to the second volume of 
Stewart's Works, observes that, “ if we take the mental to the exclu- 
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Tt is difficult to fix upon any positive mark which shall 
express the distinctive characteristic of this-group of 
mental phenomena, viewed as constituting a single 
class ; though they may, perhaps, he sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished from other states of mind by the negative 
criterion of attributes which they do, not possess. The 
internal intuitions, as a class, may, in this way, be 
described as comprehending all those affections of mind 
which are neither directly caused by conditions of the 
nervous organism, nor representative of an object dis¬ 
tinct from themselves. The first criterion will distin¬ 
guish them from the sensitive affections; the second, 
from the intellectual powers properly so called. An 
instance will perhaps explain the distinction , more 
clearly than a definition. A man may be affected with 
fear at the sight of a lion. The emotion of fear may in 

sion of material phenomena, that is, the phenomena manifested through 
the medium of sclf-consciousness or reflection, they naturally divide 
themselves into three categories «r primary genera;—the phenomena of 
knowledge or e.ognition,—the phenomena of‘feeling, or of pleasure and, 
pain,—and the phenomena of conation, or of will and desire.” This 
division, which had previously boon given by Kant in his Iiritik der 
Urtheilskraft , though made on a somewhat different principle, coincides 
to a great extent with that given in the text. Tho phenomena of know¬ 
ledge will include the external intuitions already treated' of, together 
with the moral judgments and the operations of thought proper. The 
phenomena of feeling answer to tho class of emotions, ami those of cona¬ 
tion in some degree to that of volitions. But in the present treatise the 
desires are classed with the feelings, and not, as in the above-mentioned 
arrangement, with the will. . ' 
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one sense be said to be caused by an affection of the 
optic nerve—the sight,—and to have an object distinct 
from itself—the lion ; but it is neither the •immediate 
and necessary consequence of the one, nor is it represen¬ 
tative of the other. It is quite possible for the man 
to see the lion without fearing him ; and it is quite 
possible that4ie should fear him if he suspected that he 
was concealed near him, without any sensible intima¬ 
tion of his presence. And though the lion is the ulti¬ 
mate object of the flicntal affection, both when we think 
of him and when we are afraid of him, yet he is not 
represented in the mind by our fear as he is by our 
thought. An emotion, or other internal intuition, may 
accompany an act either of perception or of thought, 
though it JLs perfectly distinguishable from the one and 
the other. The pleasure which we experience at the 
sight of a beautiful prospect, and the desire which we 
have to see it, are both distinct from the sight itself,— 
just as the liking for mathematical studies, and the gra- 
tification arising from the solution .of a problem, are 
distinct from the demonstrative process itself. 

oft THE PASSIONS OB EMOTIONS. 

Perhaps *thc nearest approach to a positive definition 
of. the Passions or Emotions may be found in the lan¬ 
guage of Aristotle, who describes them as those states of 
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mind which are accompanied by pleasure, or pain; * 
but the definition requires some explanation before it 
can be accepted as satisfactory. A toothache is accom¬ 
panied by pain ; but a toothache is not an emotion. 
The pursuit and acquisition of knowledge is a source 
of pleasure ; but neither the pursuit nor the acquisition 
can be classed among the emotions. But it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish between the bodily sensation or the 
mental energy, considered in itself, and the feeling of 
liking or disliking by which it is ‘accompanied. The 
bodily sensation is not pleasant ,or painful per se, but 
may be the one or the other, according to the degree 
in which it exists. The sensation of heat, for example, 
up to a certain point, is the pleasant feeling of warmth : 
beyond that point, it is the painful feeling of burning. 
The sensation of touch may be pleasant or painful or 
indifferent, according to the nature of the body with 
which we are in contact, or the degree of resistance 
which it offers. Light,, within certain limits, is plea¬ 
sant to the eye ; increased beyond those limits, it is 
dazzling and painful. The sensation itself is in no case 
an emotion : the feeling of liking or disliking, which 
accompanies it, is so. The essence of pie bodily sen¬ 
sation consists in its being a nervous affection of a 
particular kind. The accident, or emotion, which in 

■* Eth. Nic. 11 . 5. A iyu St iretdtj fjuv WifofiictVj ogyvv, fij 3*v ? dgttiro;, 
ytetovy (ptXietVy ot f vidov, iXsov, oXcat o7; Xvrtrai # Xv<r*t. 
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certain cases accompanies it, is, that that particular 
affection is agreeable or disagreeable. -The same may 
be said of the mental energies likewise. Thg desire of 
knowledge and the pleasure which it imparts are emo¬ 
tions : the act of pursuit and the state of possession 
are not so. It is perfectly conceivable that men might 
be so constituted as to seek after knowledge, from a 
rational conviction that it is their duty to do so, 
without deriving the slightest gratification from the 
pursuit or the acquisition ; just as they might take food, 

from a conviction of the duty of preserving life, without 

* 

being actuated either directly by the appetite of hunger,, 
or indirectly by the love of life. Under this expla¬ 
nation, we may, with tolerable accuracy, define the* 
emotions or passions as those stales of mind which con¬ 
sist in the consciousness of being affected agreeably or 
disagreeably; and consistently with this point of view, 
an eminent modem philosopher has observed that there 
are, strictly speaking, but tw<* passions,—the one aris- 
ing from the consciousness of pleasure, manifesting 
itself in the successive stages of joy, love, and desire; 
the other arising from the consciousness of pain, and 
exhibiting .the Successive forms of grief hate , and aver¬ 
sion* The various subdivisions of these two classes are, 
properly, ndt so much distinctions in the nature of 

* Jmiffroy, Melange P/tilosqph'ques, p. 269. Cf. Dumiron, Psyclw- 
logie, vol. i., p. 247. 
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the emotion itself, as in that of the objects upon which 
it is exercised. 

Hithqrto we have used the words passion and emotion 
as synonymous. The above remarks will suggest, in 
strictcf language, a distinction between them, which, 
though by no means accurately observed either in philo¬ 
sophical writings or in popular use, is yet«in many cases 
imperfectly intimated by both. To distinguish, indeed, 
between these terms, in . strict accordance either 'with 
philosophical or general usage, is out of the question ; 
for scarcely any two writers or speakers are in all 
respects consistent with each other. Sometimes emo¬ 
tion is a species of passion ; sometimes passion is a 
species of emotion; sometimes the two terms are used 
as exactly synonymous.; and ?,t others the word passion 
is used to designate a violent 1 degree of emotion. A 
more serviceable, and therefore a better, distinction 
than any of these may, we think* be furnished by the 
characteristics of the phenomena themselves,—a distinc¬ 
tion Which, though not warranted by the etymology of 
the two words, yet appears to express with tolerable 
accuracy the difference imperfectly intimated in their 
popular use. Our internal as well afe our external 
intuitions have both a subjective and an objective 
phase, inseparable from each other, but logically dis¬ 
tinguishable. This distinction, which in the case of 
opr external intuitions is expressed by the terms sewn,- 
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lion and perception, may be marked in its internal 
aspect by the corresponding usage of emotion and 
passion. The mental phenomena of this class,are com¬ 
posed of two principal ingredients,—a consciousness of 
being affected agreeably or disagreeably by a fcertain 
object, and a desirg to obtain or avoid, to advance or 
impede, the object thus affecting us. This is equally 
the case, whether the object affecting us be a physical 
good, as in the feeling of hunger ; a mental enjoyment, 
as in the desire of honour or knowledge ; or the welfare 
of another, as in the benevolent affection^. In all alike' 
we may trace the fundamental distinction of conscious¬ 
ness, the distinction between myself affected and the 
object affecting me, whether that object be regarded as a, 
reality separate from myself or not. The subjective 
feeling of pleasure or paffi may, we think, be appropri¬ 
ately expressed by the term emotion; while the objec¬ 
tive tendency to the thing by which that emotion is 
caused may be indicated, not improperly, by the term 
passion, which, in its ordinary signification, appears to 
denote those particular propensities of our nature 
which, in the language of Bishop Butler, have for then- 
objects “exfcermjl things themselves, distinct from the 
pleasure arising from them.”* The passions, as thus 
described, maj- be excited by an object either perceived 
as present, or imagined as absent; the object being in 
* Sermon xi., “ On the love of our neighbour.” 
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the one case presented, in the other represented. When 
this representation is accompanied by a conviction of the-; 
possibility or impossibility of obtaining the object, the 
passion assumes the form of hope or despair —terms 
which; in their widest sense, do not denote special 
passions, but general relations in which any particular 
passion may stand towards its own object. But the 
passion, as actually existing, whether directed towards 
a presqpt or an absent object, is in every case an indi¬ 
vidual state of mind, intuitively discerned as now present' 
in consciousness.* 

The further Subdivisions of the passions may be 
made on various principles, and from various points of 
view. The general features which have been above 
described as characteristic of this class of mental phe¬ 
nomena will, in their special manifestations, be subject 
to various modifications, according to the nature of the 
object upon which they are exercised, or the constitu¬ 
tion and training of the subject in whom, they exist. 
To attempt a complete enumeration of the complex 
modes of consciousness thus arising Would be impos¬ 
sible : we must content ourselves with selecting some 

* “f » 

one principle of division, and pointing out.a few of the 

* Aristotle, lihct. i. 11. A vetyxn eruvra ret tihiot <Jf sv rtp eti&0a\%(r6oii 
ilva/ vretoovrec, v tv rtp ftittytiirfictt yiyt'w/uivct, iv ry fiiXXevra * 

aitrfctvovrou yu(> ret -rctf/ovrei, fAipwivreti ret ytytvtipiyet, 2f ret 

fjt.i >.Xovree. 
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most important and universal of tlie feelings compre¬ 
hended under it. Perhaps, on the whole, the least 
objectionable principle of classification is that derived 
from the various classes of objects in-relation to which 
the emotions of pleasure and pain, and the correspond¬ 
ing feelings of attraction or repulsion which constitute 
passion, may Jake place. In this point of view the 
passions may be divided, generally, into the two classes 
of'desires and affections, according as the object lo which 
they are related is a, thing or a person ,—regarded as a 
possession to be sought for or avoided, or as a moral 
agent, capable of mutual relations of sympathy or anti¬ 
pathy. Under the general head of Desires may be speci¬ 
fied the appetites, which take their rise from bodily con¬ 
ditions, and are common to men and brutes,—compris¬ 
ing the feelings of hunger, thirst, and sexual instinct; 
and the desires, as they ifle sometimes called in a special 
sense, such as the desire of knowledge, of society, of 
esteem, of power, and of superiority, together with the 
counter feelings of repugnance to the opposite class of 
objects.* The Affections embrace our social, domestic, 
and^religious feelings in general; the love of friends, of 
kindred, of (Jod$ and the special modifications of feeling 
arising from our particular relations with individuals 
among our feilow-men ; siicli as respect, gratitude, eom- 

* For the details of this classifieation, see Stewart's Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers. 
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passion, anger, contempt and so forth. 'The prirtfciples 

* * 

of Self-love and Benevolence, which are sometimes 
included c in this enumeration, should be considered, not' 
as original intuitions, but rather as derived conceptions, 
in which the several personal or social passions and 
‘ their respective objects, together with their moral rela¬ 
tions and observed consequences, are generalized into 
the comprehensive notions of a regard for like welfare of 
ourselves or of others. 

The Pomplete treatment of the emotions and passions 
belongs to the province of moral philosophy. To the 
metaphysician they are important, chiefly in two points 
of view, psychologically, as individual phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness, perceived intuitively, and therefore capable 
of being conceived reflectively ; and ontoloyically, as 
regards the light which they may be able to throw on 
the problem of the veal existence of the subject or 
object to which they are related. In this latter point 
of view they will come again under our notice hereafter. 

c 

OF THE MORAL FACULTY. 

Every passion, as we have seen, is ultimately related 
to an object regarded as the cause of agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable emotions. But between the passion and its 
object there is alwajs an intervening medium of com¬ 
munication,—the action by which the object is to be 
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obtained -or, avoided. Pleasure pul pain, so far as they 
ate the "objects of desire and aversion, do not properly 
lie' in’ the things by which they are caused, but in the 
actions by which those things are brought into contact 
witli the person affected. But the actions, and in some 
degree also the feelings which prompt them, may be 
exhibited in another point of view, not merely as plea¬ 
sant or painful, but as right or wrong. The existence 
or these terms, or their equivalents, in every language, 
indicates, a corresponding phenomenon in the universal 
consciousness of mankind, which no effort of ingenuity 
can explain away. Indeed, the very ingenuity of the 
various attempts that have been made to identify the 
conception of right with that of wpcjlient, or agreeable, or 
any other quality, is itself a witness against them ; for 
no such elaborate reasoning would be 1 'equired, were it 
not necessary to silence *or pervert the instinctive testi¬ 
mony of a too stubborn, consciousness. That the terms 
right and wrong indicate a special class of mental 
phenomena, discernible’- in the contemplation of actions 
in themselves, and not lherely inferred from observation 
of their consequences, is a truth guaranteed by the uni¬ 
versal language^of mankind, by the testimony of e\ on 
man’s own consciousness, and by the inconsistencies anc 
mutual contradictions of its several antagonists. Bui 
what are these phenomena, and by what means are the) 
discerned \ Arc they qualities of actions in themselves 
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or, states Of the mind which contemplates actions 1 jfcrt 
they simple qualities, or complex ; perceived ibtuitively 

or conceived reflectively ? Are they the objects of a 

♦ 

special * mental faculty, or are they discerned by the 
same faculty which perceives truth and falsehood in 
other cases ? These doubts may be summed up, in the 
language of Stewart, in the two following questions, 
which, as he says, seem to exhaust the whole theory of 
morals :—“First, by what principle of our constitution 
are we led to form the notion of .moral distinctions,— 
ryhether by that faculty which perceives the distinction 
between truth and falsehood in the other branches of 
human knowledge, or by a peculiar power of perception 
(called by some the moral sense) -which \*> pleased with one* 

set of qualities and displeased with another ? Secondly, 

• 

what is the proper object of moral approbation ; or, in 
other words, what is the common quality or qualities 
belonging to all tlie different modes of virtue \ Is it 
benevolence, or a rational self-love, or a disposition 
(resulting from the ascendant of ’reason over passion) to 
act suitably to the different relations in which we an* 
placed V* 

The two alternatives proposed in Jhe first of the 
rbove questions repress^ the antagonist view's of the 
wo schools of philosophy which made common cause 
vith each other in protesting against the denial of all 

* Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, b. ii. t chap. 5. 
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losoplfy <Jf "Hobbes: 'The' '•first represehts the opinion 
of Cndworth'and his followers, who liefer opr know¬ 
ledge’^ right and wrong to a decision of the reason or 
understanding. The second is the opinion of Iluteheson 
and those who with him maintain the existence of a 
faculty of morffl perception or sense. The language in 
wlucli the two theories are worded, though historically 
accurate, as representing the views of their respective 
authors, is in some degree defective in philosophical pfbr' 
cision. On the one hand, there is no single faculty of 
mind which distinguishes between truth and falsehood 
in the various brandies of knowledge. The under¬ 
standing or reason, taken in its widest sense, to denote 


the reflective faculty in general, contributes only one 
element to the decision.* Truth and falsehood depend 
upon the agreement or disagreement between the repre¬ 
sentations idiich we make of an object in thought, and 
the qualities presented by that pbject in intuition ; and 
this agreement or disagreement can only be ascertained 
by the co-operatkm of*the two faculties. How, for 
instance, do we know that it is true to conceive snow 
as white, and tilse to conceive it as black? The 
understanding furnishes the tjjftpeption; but has,the 
sight, therefor*, nothing to clo with the decision 1 Could 
we answer the question by, the mere act of thought, 
without reference to the perception of a, present, or the 
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recollection of a past fact of intuition ? If there were 
no moral intuition, truth and falsehood -could have no 
place immoral thought; for the conception of right or 
wrong, even supposing that it could exist, would be' 
related to no facts with which it could agree or dis¬ 
agree. Moral truth and falsehood, like all other truth 
and falsehood, must consist in the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of thoughts with facts ; and this may take 
place in two different ways, as regards the mental 
phenomenon or the extra-mental reality. For example : 
, v I may, owing to an inaptitude for mental analysis, have 
,,.110 inaccurate conception of the characteristics of a moral 
mi '("rent which I have myself exercised. Hence will 
(called b\ so false representation of the phenomenon of 
set of qualitifohation. Or I may have conceptions of 
what is the prong, perfectly in'accordance with the facts 
other words, ’ consciousness, hut at variance with some 
helomjing toidard of right and wrong per sc. The latter 
heuevoleneological falsehood, the criterion of which we arc 
(result iiet in a position to determine. The former is a 
act su-hologieal falsehood, which* can only lie corrected by 
pp.oinparing the thought with the intuition to which it is 
related. But in neither case can tlv? act of thought 
guarantee its own accuracy ; else would every concep¬ 
tion he equally true, for the sole reason "that it is con¬ 
ceived. On the other Irand,' Hutcheson and his fol¬ 
lowers, as Stewart has observed, while rightly admitting 
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the existence of a moral intuitive faculty (whether it be 
balled sense or not is unimportant), unfortunately, in 
their description of its operation, were too much misled 
by a false analogy derived from the perception by the 
bodily senses of the secondary qualities of matter. It 
is no necessary part of the theory of a moral sense that 
it should be represented as perceiving qualities only in 
so far as they are pleasing or displeasing. It is true that 
the exercise of our bodily senses produces pleasure as 
well as information.; but the perception of a fact is 
logically distinguishable from the sensation of an affec¬ 
tion ; and, however much in practice they may be 
united, either may be conceived to exist independently 
of the other. If, in Like manner, we distinguish between 
the moral perception of up act as right or wrong, and 
the accompanying moriti sensation of the pleasing or 
displeasing manner in which we are affected by those 
qualities, the hypothesis of a moral sense may he freed 
from most of the excrescences \yhioh have hitherto dis¬ 
figured it in the systems of its advocates, and have 
afforded the chief handle to the criticisms of its anta¬ 
gonists. 

An illustrious critic of this hypothesis* has remarked 
with truth, that in our perception of the moral clui- 
racter of an aet, whether dono by ourselves or by others, 

* M. Cousin. See liis review of Hutcheson’s system fours dr. 
1819, Lefon 14. 
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we may trace the united action of a moral judgment 
and a moral sentiment. Our feeling of indignation at 
an act of treachery may be more or less vivid, according 
to our proximity to the time and place at which the act 
was committed, or to our relation to the doer or the 
sufferer. Our condemnatm'ij judgment is independent 
of the accidents of time, place, or circumstance ; we 
pronounce the action to be evil with the same assur¬ 
ance, whether it was done yesterday, or ten years, or a 
thousand years ago; whether, the victim was our 
dearest friend or a complete stranger. Of these two 
elements of moral consciousness, tire judgment is the 
superior, the permanent, the essential factor ; the sen¬ 
timent is the inferior, the fluctuating, the accidental 
one. The sentiment, he adds, may be due to a moral 
sense ; but the judgment, which is derived from the 
universal and necessary ideas of good and evil, can 
belong to no other faculty .than'the reason. 

The above analysis* though true so far as it goes, is, 
like, that which it criticises,', incomplete. The moral 

' r 

judgment itself may be further divided into two con¬ 
stituent parts ; the one, an individual fact, present now 
and here ; the other, a general law, Aalid. always and 
everywhere. That this • particular act of my own, at 
the moment of being committed, is wibng, is a fact 
presented immediately by the judgment of conscience. 
That all acts of the same kind, whensoever or by whom- 
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soever committed, are necessarily wrong, is a judgment 
formed by* the reason through the medium of the 
general notions of acts of a certain class, and of right 
and wrong. Tho latter, as an universal and necessary 
truth, may be referred to the same faculty, and ‘formed 
under the same conditions, as other truths of the same 
kind. The former, as the presentation condition of 
moral thought, must be allowed to possess that chrono¬ 
logical priority which in other cases is admitted to 
exist in individual Tacts, as compared with universal 
notions. 

A more accurate theory of the nature and origin of' 
moral judgment than is contained either in the moral 
reason of Gudworth, or in the moral sense of Hutcheson, 
or even in Cousin’s union of the two, may, we think, 
be proposed in accordance with what has been said in 
the preceding pages of the complex nature of conscious¬ 
ness in general, it has'been, before observed, that every 
mode of consciousness, to be* known as such, must 
possess a certain degree' of clearness and distinctness, 
and that this is the product of the combined action of 
the present at ive and representative faculties. The dis¬ 
tinctions of. language are doing their work; the task 
of education is going.on ; the?phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness are as,sinning shape and consistency, before we are 
capable of discerning the various transitory conditions 
of our minds, or of distinguishing them one from 
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another. A conscious act of pure moral sense, like a 
conscious act of pure physical sense, if it ever takes 
place at all, takes place at a period of which we have 
no remembrance, and of which we can give no account. 
To have a clear notion of moral obligation as such, we 
must have reflected upon it; and to reflect upon it, we 
must have obscurely experienced variouo acts in uni¬ 
son with it, and others distinct from it. At what time 
the notions of good, had, and indifferent , first clearly 
presented themseh es to the mind, it is as impossible to 
say, as it is to determine when we first distinctly recog¬ 
nised as such, and severed from each other, the visible 
phenomena of uidtc, Made, and grey. All that we can 
hope to do is, by subsequent analysis of the compound 
phenomenon, to detect in its composition an intuitive 
and -a reflective element, growing by side from'the first 
dawn of intelligence, and contributing their respective 
shares to the gradual development of their mutual pro¬ 
duct. Our mental, no lass than our bodily constitution, 
testifies that we are the work of One whose judgments 

c 

are unsearchable and his ways past finding out. The 
results alone we know ; the creative process wo can but 
darkly conjecture. “ As thou knowest tiot .what is the 
wav of the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the 
womb of her that is with child ; even so, thou knowest 
not the works of God who maketh all.” 

• The preceding remarks have in some -degree fare 
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nished by anticipation the answer to an objection wbicli 
a distinguished author has recently urged against the 
theory of a moral sense as usually understood. “ The 
judgment of man,” it has been said, “ concerning actions 
as good or bad, cannot be. expressed or formed without 
reference to language, to social relations, to acknow¬ 
ledged rights^ and the apprehension of these implies 

the agency of the understanding in a manner quite 

• 

different from the perceptions of the bodily senses.”* 
If there is any truth in the view which has been taken, 
in the preceding pages, of the operations of the bodily 
senses, it appears that the perceptions of these also are 
not so independent of the agency of the understanding 
as is usually supposed ; and that there is at least suffi¬ 
cient analogy between ouy physical and moral intuitions 
to justify the metaphorical use of the term sense, to 
denote the mode of actfoii of the latter. But there still 
remains a point in ‘which the ordinary theory needs 
correction. It is commonly said, that by the operation 
of the moral sense we perceive immediately the cha¬ 
racter of acts, whether* done by ourselves or by others. 
The assertion, that we are immediately conscious of the 
morality of another person’s actions, appears to be an 
error of the same kind in relation to our moral percep- 
tions, as tlie«assertion that we are immediately conscious 
of .the past in memory i§ in relation to our bodily 
* Whewell, Prefaco to Butler’s Three Sermons. 
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senses. To be directly conscious that this act, noiv 
being committed, or about to be committed, is right or 
wrong, I Tjiust be directly conscious of two things: of 
a law of obligation, commanding a certain person to act 
in a .certain way, and of the course now before that 
person, as agreeing or disagreeing with such law. 
But I cannot be directly conscious of a law of obliga¬ 
tion as it exists in another person’s mind : I can only 
infer its existence by representing his mind as similarly 
constituted to my own. If man were not a free 
agent, his acts, whether beneficial or hurtful in their 
physical results, could have no moral character as right 
or wrong. But I cannot be immediately conscious of 
the free agency of any other person than myself ; and, 
were it not for the direct testimony of my own con¬ 
sciousness to my own freedom, I could regard human 
actions only as necessary links in the endless chain of 
phenomenal cause and. effect. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the intuitive perception of moral qualities cannot 
extend beyond our own actions, in which alone, we are 
directly conscious of a law of obligation and of a 
voluntary obedience or disobedience to it. The actions 
of other men may bo known presentaiively in their 
material aspect as beneficial or hurtful ;for this is-a 
relation external, to the mind of the agent. They 
cannot be presentatively , known in their moral 
aspect, as good or evil ; for this is an internal re-. 
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lation, existing in the hidden depths of another’s con¬ 
sciousness. 

The substance of the above remarks may^be briefly 
summed, up as follows :—Moral consciousness, in the 
only form in which it can be distinctly recognised in 
the mind, consists.^ like all other consciousness, of a 
presentative $nd a representative element; the one 
being necessary to its first formation, the other to its 
completeness and recognition as what it is. Keither 
reason alone nor sense alone can account for the 
existence of the moral judgment as a fact of conscious¬ 
ness, whether we regard it in its subjective aspect, as 
an emotion, pleasant, or painful, analogous to sensation 
proper, or in its objective aspect, analogous to percep¬ 
tion proper, as exhibiting a voluntary act in relation to 
a law. The presentativC element must he referred to a 
special faculty of moral intuition or sense,—in one 
word, to avoid more objectionable phrases, to conscience , 
—-whose object, like that of i}ll in tuitions, is an indi¬ 
vidual phenomenon now present: —a special faculty, 
wc say, in the only point of view in which the mind 
can be said .to have distinct faculties at all, namely, on 
the ground^of • difference of which wc are conscious in 
the corresponding objects. The representative element, 
on the other hand, in common with all other general 
notions, tnay be referred to the single faculty of the 
■understanding. 
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Up to this point, the moral problem is properly 
psychological ; its purpose being only to determine 
what are the characteristic features and origin of the 
moral judgment, regarded as a fact of consciousness. 
The second question which Stewart proposes as com¬ 
pleting the theory of morals,—“ What is the proper 
object of moral approbation 1 or what is^ the common 
quality or qualities belonging to the different modes <>P 
virtue 1”—is one which belongs not to Psychology, but 
to Moral Philosophy, which, in this point of view, may 
be considered as a branch of Ontology ; its office being 
to inquire into the nature of virtue, regarded, not as a 
mental perception, but as an extra-mental reality. The 
moral decisions of conscience cannot by themselves be 
the ultimate criterion of rigid and wrong; for if so, 
whose conscience is to be taken as the standard ? If 
the individual conscience is ever mistaken in its judg¬ 
ments ; if crimes can over be committed which seem no 
crimes to the perpetrator ; there must he a standard of 
right and wrong jmr se, by which our moral intuitions 
and our moral conceptions mhst both, in ultimate 
appeal, he tested. To ask what this standard is, though 
the most important of all questions t) in speculative 
morals, would he out of place here; the only legiti¬ 
mate office of the psychological inquirer being-to ana¬ 
lyse and exhibit the characteristic features of the mental 
phenomenon of moral approbation. 
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OF VOLITION. 

The correlati ve terms, will and volition, are usually 
distinguished, in the language of philosophy, a.? apply¬ 
ing, the one to tfye general faculty, the other to the 
special acts ir» which it manifests itself. A volition is 
an act of the will ; and our several volitions are classi- 
lied as proceeding from one and the same faculty. Will, 
then, like sense and’ reason, does not indicate a special 
phenomenon of consciousness, hut is a general name 
for the power from which special phenomena pro¬ 
ceed, and which itself exists in consciousness only 
as it is manifested in operation. The examination, 
therefore, <^f this portion of our consciousness must 

he attempted in relatidh to the internal acts, which, 

• • 

in the usual language of philosophy, are denominated 
volitions. 

That Volition is not identical with Desire, and cannot 
properly he classed with the phenomena of emotion, was 
one of the earliest results of psychological analysis, and 
is, indeed, obvious to the consciousness of every man 
who has experienced the two, however much they may 
have been confounded together by the pervers^.y of a 
few unscrupulous system-makers. A man may be 
thirsty, and yet refuse to. drink ; his desire drawing 
him one way, and his will determining him in the 
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other.* Desires are not under our own control; they 
arise naturally and necessarily on the occasion of the 
presence of objects which affect us agreeably or dis¬ 
agreeably. We cannot help being so constituted as to 
derive pleasure from certain objects ; we cannot help 
feeling attracted to pleasant objects ; for the pleasure 
constitutes the attraction. But we can help yielding to 
the attraction of desire when felt; and we can help 
putting ourselves in the way of feeling it. Desire may 
be vicious as well as action ; but” only in so far as 
either is combined with volition. I may place myself 
in the way of desirable objects, and, in so doing, my 
act is voluntary, I may give niv attention to thoughts 
calculated to excite desire, and the attention is a volun- 
tary act ; but in the mere fact that an object, when 
present, no matter how its presence is procured, raises a 
corresponding emotion in the mind, there is no volition, 
and consequently no moral character. Hence it has 
long been established ar a canon in morals by the 
soundest writers on the question, that virtue and vice 
depend, not on the existence of desires, but on their 
relation to the will.f 

* Plato, Jiepublic, b. iv,, p. 439. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic,, B, iii., 

O. 2. Hgoecigtffli fjuv lenlhjfelnt ivecvrloureci, in’itivf&lu S’ tenllvpicc el}. The 
distinction between will and appetite or desire is well stiited by Hooker, 
I’J P., B. 1, cb. vii., g 3. 

f See especially Bishop Butler, Sermons i., ii., v., xi.; Analorjy, 
chaps. ir,v. 
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But, volitiqn must be further distinguished, both 
from the judgment which ' precedes* and from the 
external act which follows it* For example, a man 
determines to take a walk for the benefit of his health. 
The feeling that health is desirable is not voluntary : 
the conviction that walking is beneficial to health is not 
voluntary. Tjie one is an emotion, which by his con¬ 
stitution he cannot help having: the other is a relation 
• 

between natural cause and effect, which he cannot make 
other than it is, and cannot judge to be other than he 
knows it to be. But, while conscious that health is 
desirable, and while conscious that walking promotes 
health, he is also (and this forms a distinct pheno¬ 
menon) conscious that it is in his own power to take or 

not to take the means necessary to the end. We can- 

# * 

not at present inquire* how far this consciousness of 
power answers to anty’ corresponding reality in the 
nature of things. Wo are not yet in a condition to 
examine the paradox maintained hv some philosophers, 
that consciousness deludes us with a fallacious appear¬ 
ance of liberty. Wo are concerned only with the mental 
phenomenon that a man does, in certain states of con¬ 
sciousness^ feek possessed of a power of choosing between 
two alternatives, which in certain other states lie does 
not feel. But again : Suppose that the ni.au determines 


* Ouusin, Coars de 1819, Lejon xxiii. Oours de 1829, Leyon xxv. 
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to walk, T>nt finds himselfi by a sudden stroke of para¬ 
lysis, deprived of tbe use of his limbs: here again we 
must distinguish between the fact of determination, 
whiejh is always in our own power, and the fact ot 
bodily -motion, which may or may not be in our own 
power, according to circumstances. The power of loco¬ 
motion (I do not now speak of that of rquscular effort) 
is not, properly speaking, a fact of consciousness at all ; 
that is to say, it is not a fact whose existence is iden¬ 
tical -with our knowledge of its existence. We may 
suppose the case of a man whose limbs have become 
paralysed without his being aware of it. The conscious 
portion of the efforf to nunc is the same as before, but 
the physical sequence is interrupted. Or we may sup¬ 
pose the act of motion to take place as a consequence 

J 

of volition, without the person being conscious of the 
relation between the volition atid the act. The latter 
supposition, indeed, is actually true in all cases; foi 
motion is the remote, not the immediate, consequence of 
volition; aud between the one and the other there is 
an intervening nervous and muscular action, of which 
we not only are not conscious in the act of moving, 
but which we may pass a w hole lifetime without dis¬ 
covering. 

Some philosopher's of no small eminence, especially 
in this cotmtry, have maintained that we arc mot directly 
conscious of mind or self, but only of its several modifi- 
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cations.* It is in relation to the phenomena^ volition 
that the error of this theory is most manifest. If, in the 
mental stats* which corresponds to the judgment, I will, 
there-is no consciousness of I, but only of will, it is .im¬ 
possible to place the essential feature of volitioft, as has 
been done above, in the, consciousness of myself hammy 
power over ivy own determinations. Will, and not I, 
being the primary fact of consciousness, the causative 
power of volition must be sought m the relation between 
will and some subsequent phenomenon; and so sought, 
it will assnredly never be found.f It cannot be found 
where Locke sought it,—in the relation between the 
determination of the will and the consequent motion of 
the limb; for the determination is not the immediate 
antecedent of the motion, but only of the intervening 
nervous and muscular* action. I cannot, therefore, be 
immediately conscious of my power to move a limb, 
when 1 am not immediately conscious of my power to 
produoe the antecedent phenomena. Nor yet can the 
causative power be found where Maine de Biran sought 
it,—in the relation of tTie will to the action of the nerves 
and muscles ; for this relation may at any time be in- 
terrupted by purely'physical causes, such as a stroke of 

* Locke, Essay, b. ii rf chap, xxiii, sect 3, 5 Hume, Tieatise at' 
Unman tfaturt, p iv, sect. 5, 6. Reid, Intellectual Powers, Essay v', 
chap. it. Stewart, Elements, Introduction, part i. See the next section 
on the Consciousness of Personality. 

f Cousin, Era/ments PhilosopHiqites, Pxefeeode la piCmiirc edition. 
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^paralysis ; and in that case no exertion of. the will can 
produce the desired effect. We 1 can •'ekfckpefront' this 

' fir 

diffieulty-T-the stronghold of, scepticism and necessita¬ 
rianism—by one path only, and tfrat is by a more accu¬ 
rate analysis of the purely mental state, which will dis¬ 
cover an immediate consciousness of power'in myself 
determining my own volitions. v 

Tire essential characteristic of Volition, as presented 
to the mind, consists in the consciousness of a power oj 
choosing between two alternative determinations. But, b) 
a natural association, as in the case of the acquired per¬ 
ceptions, we are led to connect the volition with its most 
striking, not with its most immediate consequence, and 
thus to believe that wo have an immediate consciousness 

of our power to move the limbs of the body. The latter 

\ 

act is indeed voluntary, as beiwg the foreseen, though 

remote, consequence of a \ olitioif; the remoteness of the 

consequence not affecting the moral responsibility; just 

as a man who shoots another is guilty of murder, though 

his immediate act is not to inflict the wound, but to pull 

the trigger. But the connection between volition and 

its remote consequences is not presented in consciousness, 

but inferred. The importance of the will, as an element 

of consciousness, and its influence upon the other phe- 

« 

nomena, may be in some degree estimated 1xy comparing 
the characteristics of consciousness in its ordinary state 
with those which it presents during a dream. In the 
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latter state the function’s of volition, properly si> called* 
arc altogether suspended.* We may seem to ourselvefc 
to act as v#oll as to suffer; but tlie action is not accom¬ 
panied by a consciousness, at the moment of its per¬ 
formance, of a power to act otherwise. In othcV words, 
our actions during a dream aic spontaneous, but'not 
voluntary, being never presented to tlie consciousness m 
the foiru of a choice between two alternatives. Hence 
our inability during sleep to break off or change the 
direction of tlie tiain of ideas which is passing through 
the mind. Henie, too, the absence of all power of 
reflecting upon those ideas ; and the natuial consequence, 
that fancies the most absuid, and events the most im¬ 
probable, are nevei at the time discerned as being so 


* Stewatt, D one of the most* interesting ch ipters ot his Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Jfmd argues that the powei of volition 
itself is not buapendul dm in* bleep, hut only the influence of the will 
over the thoughts uul utions Hut he has not sulhtuntly distinguished 
between mcicly bpontaneuitb aits md those whnhinaj pioperty bo called 
loluntari/ We aie const ious in a diea^n of making an eiloit but we 
aic not coot cions at the moment that it is in om power not to make it 
Thus though tin active turn yon ol the mind is ictamed, the essential 
te ttuie of vedition has disappt irtd 01 his u maih, howener, applies outy 
to the conscious exueise ol volition in detciinnutig our own mental 
states It is piobabh that spontaneity itself, at least in t^tioiml beings, 
is but a lower Vuin volition , and attention, in which some amount of 
volition is always implied, seems to be a necessity condition of all <on- 
seiousneBs, sleep^ig op waking At any rate, it is necessary to lecollcc- 
tion , and thus the? phenomena of dtearning would, without some co oper 
ation bf the voluntary energy, either not lake place at all, oi bo to tbo 
pacing man as though they had dotci boon 
.. „ N 
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It is impossible to compare the events of a dream with 
the natural course of things ; for to do so we must' make 
a voluntary effort to recall the latter to mind ;—we must 
will to withdraw our attention from the phenomenon 
before “Us, and to fix it upon the remembrance of our 
past experience. It may be conjectured, with all tin' 
probability of which conjectures on such, points are sus¬ 
ceptible, that if man were, as so many philosophers have 
maintained, a necessary agent, determined even in his 
volitions by antecedent phenomena, his waking state, 
would resemble that of a divam : he would be astonished 

at nothing. Astonishment, as Plato and Aristotle have 

* 

said, is the commencement of philosophy* When we 
examine, compare, judge, and pronounce' sentence upon 
the phenomena of our own consciousness, we assert our 
right to a place distinct from, and superior to, that of a 
mere link in the chain of phenomena; we exercise the 
privilege of our conscious existence us beings above phe¬ 
nomena ; though the being and the' phenomenon are 
manifested together as parts of one and the same com¬ 
plex act of consciousness. 

We may notice, in conclusion, the light that is 
thrown, by the phenomena of dreaming,am some of those 
remarkable cases of passive subjection to another person, 
which, under the names of Mesmerism, Hypnotism, or 
Electro-Biology, have of lake years excited so much puli- 
* Theoeh’tni*. p 155 Jl'toph. i 2 p 
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lie attention, and given rise to such strange and un¬ 
founded theories of physical or hyperphysical agency. 
These states exhibit, in their ordinary features, little 
more than the mental phenomena of sleep without the 
accompanying bodily conditions. The mental* pheno¬ 
mena of sleep exhibit two principal characteristics :—1. 
They shew thp power of the mind to produce, by its 
internal agency, sensible phenomena, having all the 
vividness and apparent reality of those, communicated by 
impressions from without. 2. They shew that the mind, 
under certain circumstances, may he so completely under 
the influence of a leading idea as to follow passively the 
train of assoeiations suggested, without the slightest 
power of judging of Their truth or falsehood, probability 
or absurdity^ The principal difference between these 
phenomena and those ot*t he above-mentioned states con¬ 
sists in the circumstance that the leading suggestion is. 
in the latter ease, conveyed from without, by the opera¬ 
tor, instead of from within, by the patient's own mind. 
Is there any necessan law of connection between the 
mental state of suspended volition and the bodily state 
of suspended susceptibility to external impressions ' 1 f 

by any artifleiaUmeans, the former of these states can be 
produced without the latter (and this is partially the 
ease, e\en without artiiice, in reverie and absence of 
mind), we have a link to oonueet these psychological 
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marvels with the most familiar facts of our every-day 
experience.* 

c 

OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF - PERSONALITY. 

■ The universal language of mankind lias established 

a distinction between the capacities of mind and matter, 

<* 

which philosophy lias often, but in vaip, attempted to 
explain away. We speak of the properties of material 
agents, of the faculties of the human miud.t It is a 
property of fire to burn, of metals to conduct electricity, 
of a tree to bear fruit after its kind. Sensibility, memory, 
reason, are faculties of the mind. Yet the attributes of 
mind, as well as those of body, are known only by their 
effects, f know that 1 have a power of thinking, only 
because I actually think,—as, I know' that fire is eapa- 
hie of burning, only because, it actually burns. What, 
then, is the distinction between' the nature of intelligent 
and unintelligent beings, to the existence, of which our 
language instinctively beans witness '{ The foundation 
of the distinction is to be found in the consciousness of 
self. Whatever variety of phenomena may succeed one 
another within the field of consciousness, in all alike 1 
am directly conscious of the existence of one and the 

* Rer* Sir ITemy TToHamTs Chapters ow Mental Physiology, chap, ii., 
v.; Carpenter's Principles of Human Physiology, p. 859; Quarterly 
Review, No. 186. 

f .Joiiffroy, Melanges Philosophiqves, p. 312. 
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same indivisible Self, the centre and the possessor of each 
and all. Let system-makers say what they will, the un¬ 
sophisticated sense of mankind refuses to acknowledge 
that mind is hot a bundle of states of consciousness, as 
matter is (possibly) a bundle of sensible equalities.* There 
may be no material substratum distinct from the attri¬ 
butes of extension, figure, colour, hardness, etc. Matter 
may. be merely a name for the aggregate of these, for we 
have no immediate consciousness of anything beyond ■ 
them ; but, unless our whole consciousness is a delusion 
and a lie, self is something more than the aggregate of 
sensations, thoughts, volitions, etc. Our whole con¬ 
sciousness is manifested as a relation between a perma¬ 
nent and a changeable element,—a conscious self, affected 
in various manners. The notion of a state, of conscious¬ 
ness, with no one to be conscious of it, is as absurd as 
• • 

tlie opposite fiction of a conscious self with nothing to be 
conscious of. If the latter has given rise to the extra¬ 
vagances of rational psychology, the former is the basis 
of a not less extravagant reaction, which in its logical con¬ 
sequences leads to the consistent denial of personality, of 
freedom, of responsibility ; nay, of the very conceptions 
of substune*: anti cause, the foundations of all philosophy. 

Consciousness is .given to us as a relation ; and no 
effort of anafysis can separate the two correlatives ; for 
analysis is itself an act of‘consciousness, and contains 
the same relation. We cannot conceive, either factor of 
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consciousness apart from the other; but, on the other 
hand, we cannot annihilate either in conceiving their 
product. 'We cannot analyse the judgment I will, and 
set an abstract I on the one side, and an abstract will on 
the other ; but neither can wc conceive the entire judg¬ 
ment, save as the product of two constituent elements. 
Whatever may b<> the variety of phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness,—-sensations, volitions, thoughts, imaginations,—of 
all we are immediately conscious as affections of one 
and the same self. It is not by any subsequent effort 
of reflection that l combine together sight and hearing, 
thought and volition, into a factitious unity or com¬ 
pounded whole: in each case I am immediately con¬ 
scious of myself seeing and hearing, thinking and willing. 
This Personality, like all other simple and- immediate 
presentations, is indefinable ; but it is so because it is 
superior to definition. 11 can be analysed into no simpler 
elements ; for it is itself one element of a product which 
defies analysis. It can buomade no clearer by description 
or comparison ; for it; is revealed to us in all the clearness 
of an original intuition, of which description and com¬ 
parison can furnish only faint and partial resend dances. 

Relation is the law of consciousness, and relation is 
the end of philosophy: for philosophy is only the articu¬ 
late expression of consciousness. (Joyito, ci-yu sum, may 
indicate a legitimate passage from Thought to P>eing, from 
Psychology to Ontology ; but the thought and the being 
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alike are manifested only in the form of relation. Whe¬ 
ther that dualism, which in another country has become 
a byword for unphilnsophical thinking, may be made* 
the. basis of a sounder philosophy than the mutilated and 
shapeless fragment which aspires to the name of unity, 
is a question which is probably reserved for a future 
generation t<f answer. This much, however, appears to 
.be proved by experience as well as testified by reason, 
that it is hopeless to attempt to found philosophy on the 
annihilation of consciousness. 

We have now deseribed the principal phenomena of 
the Intuitive Consciousness, in which are presented to us 
individual states of the mind in relation either to itself 
or to the material world. We have next to describe the 
phenomen/of the lleileethe Consciousness, in which the 
several intuitions, external or internal, are represented 
under general notions, and thus become objects of 
thought. 


OK REPRESENTATIVE OR RKKI.KCT1VK COXSTlOrSNESS. 

The term ixjiivst-ntafion. has been used by philoso¬ 
phers in various senses. In the Leibnitzinn and sub¬ 
sequent philosophies of Germany, this word, or its Ger¬ 
man equivalent, Vovstdlmuj* is employed to denote any 

* Etymologically, the term Vorstelhing means presentation rather 
than representation ; but in its actual use in philosophy it is generally 
equivalent to the hitter. 
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cognitive act, including even those obscure cognitions, 
as they are termed by Leibnitz,"which do not amount to 
a conscious' apprehension of an object as such. Thus 
Kant includes under the common genus of rqirexantu- 
tion the successive sub-classes of representation with 
consciousness, or jirreepfum ; which is,divided into sub¬ 
jective perception, or Mutation, and objective perception, 
or cof/nition ; the latter containing under it immediate 
cognition, or intuition, and mediate cognition, or con¬ 
cept inn.* On the other hand, JSir William Hamilton, 
distinguishing between prrwn/afirc and rcjircxca/ativc 
knuu'lcdgr, and rightly referring the perceptions of tin; 
senses to the former class, uses the term rqnvsenfalion 
to denote exclusively the cognition of individual objects 
by means of images resembling tbeiii.f Representation, 
thus distinguished, is synonymous v,ith imagination, and 
'does not include the operations of thought properly so 
called, which have for their immediate object general 
notions or concepts. In the present work it lias been 
found convenient to adopt an intermediate course. 
Kant’s extension of the term rcpirxcufation, to include 
the intuitions.of sense, involves, even on his own theory 
of sensitive perception, at least an unnecessary ambi¬ 
guity of language.. The intuition, ou that theory, is re¬ 
presentative of nothing that can possibly come within 

* Krilik tier reinen Vernunft , Transc. Dinl, 15. i., Abscbn. J. 
t lieitl'x Worts, pp. 805, 809. Discussions, p. lli. 
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the sphere of consciousness, hut of an unknown and un¬ 
knowable thing in itself, or absolute reality out of all 
relation to human faculties. Concepts, on tint contrary, 
are representative of intuitions, from which they are 
originally derived, and whose place they occupy ia the 
processes of though^. Hut it is obvious that, in the ana¬ 
lysis of consciousness, the thing in itseli, being ex hi/po- 
tjysi unknown and unknowable, may lie dropped out of 
our reckoning altogether. The intuition, or conscious¬ 
ness of an individual object, being the eommeneement 
of our knowledge and tlu* point, beyond whieli it cannot 
penetrate, may be more accurately described as a state 
of 'present(diet' consciousness, of which thought, or repre- 
sentidiix consciousness, is the reflective sequel. On the 
other hand, /or W. Hamilton, by confining the term 

representation to those modes of consciousness in which 

• • 

there is an actual and adequate imagination of an object, 
lias perhaps narrowed the term too much from its origi¬ 
nal meaning, and restricted it U> a sense "which, however 
convenient in the controversy concerning perception, is. 
out of that controversy, unnecessary and likely to mis¬ 
lead. The general notion of mini is representative of 
many individuals in their common qualities, and of any 
one individual, so far ys those qualities arc concerned, as 
much as the‘image which the mind forms of dames or 
John is representative of* the proper characteristics of 
that person. The notion is generalized from the indivi- 
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duals, and must lie ultimately verified by reference to 
them ; and, though not resembling the (individuals, and 
therefore incapable by itself of being depicted in the 
imagination, it becomes their substitute in the act of 
thought, just as the written word, which likewise bears 
no resemblance to the sound of speech, becomes the sub¬ 
stitute! and representative of the word spoken. In one 
respect, indeed, the thought proper may be. called repre-. 
smtnticc in a stricter sense, than the imagination ; for 
the imaginative consciousness, though representative, is 
presentative also, and, so far, has more affinity to sense 
than to thought. It is presentative of the image, which 
is itself an intuition, as well as representative of the 
object of sense. But. the concept, so far as its object is 
concerned, is purely representative. It presents nothing 
on which the mind can rest as an adequate object of 
consciousness,—nothing which is not in its nature ob¬ 
viously incomplete and relative,—nothing, in short, hut 
the fact of thinking at a part icular time, and the. sign in 
which the thought is exhibited. 

Representative Consciousness, like presentative, can- 

* 

not be considered as forming a complete act by itself. 
Tlie phenomena of intuition by tlieihselves preseut 
nothing hut a confused impression of diversity, until 
they are classified and distinguished from each other 
under separate general notion's ; and the notion, on the 
other hand, though in the ordinary exercise of thought 
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i( may be employed apart from the consciousness of the 
object which it represents, can only' be so separated by- 
being associated with a further representation, of itself, 
such as is furnished by the symbols of language. Pure 
thought, if by that expression is meant the eohscious- 
ness of general notions and of nothing else, is an 
operation whuji may perhaps be possible to higher in- 
telligences, hut which never lakes place in the human 
mind. Our only choice lies between notions as exem¬ 
plified in individual objects, and notions as represented 
in signs spoken or unspoken ; for the sign, the clothing 
of our thought, accompanies our silent meditations as 
well as our audible utterances: sipjj/xeu urb/jua tppombo* 
is not a mere poetical metaphor, hut the literal state¬ 
ment of a ’/ulosophical fact. Thinking, as Plato has 

observed,t is but the conversation of the soul with her- 

• • 

self; and the instrument employed is the echo of that 
which forms the medium of communication with others. 
To this it may- he added, that t,he notion, as represented 
in language, is hut the substitute for the notion ern- 
bodied in intuition, and derives all the conditions of its 
validity- from the possibility of llu* latter ; for language, 
thoqgli indispensable as an inst rument of thought, lends 
itself with equal facility to every combination, and thus 

* Sophocles, (Kd. Col. 132. 

•}* Tkewteftts, p. 190- "V.ytuyt ra Xtyuv xctXu • xa) rr,v 

"iv iloy/Aivtv, ov fitvToi ro'o: ci/Xov oubi $(•>*]}■, trtyij sr^a; rtvr 'ov. 
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furnishes no criterion hy which we can judge between 
sense and nonsense—between the conceivable and the, 
inconceivable. A round square or a bilinear figure, is, 
as a form of speech, quite as possible as a straight line or 
an equilateral triangle. The mere juxtaposition of the 
words does not indicate the possibility or impossibility 
of the corresponding conception, until ve attempt to 
construct, hy intuition, an indi\idual object in accord-, 
once with it. Language, like algebra, furnishes a 
system of signs, which we are aide to employ in various 
relations Avithout at the moment being conscious of the 
original signification assigned to each. Hut what our 
thoughts thus gain in flexibility they lose, in distinct¬ 
ness, and the logical and algebraical perfections are thus 
in an inverse, ratio to each other. It there,are, becomes 
necessary, at the end of the process, and even occasion- 
ally during the intermediate stages, to submit the result 
to the test to which each step has been tacitly assumed 
to conform ; namely, llv* possible, coexistence of the 
several groups of attributes in corresponding objects of 
intuition.*’ 

* “ Plcruinque, pia?«eitiin in analysi lonpnic, non totam simulnaUi- 
ram rci inlnoniur, noil lenini loco signis nliniur, qui rum explioationem 
in praisenti uliqua cogilatione eoiripcndii causa solcmus pnotormittOH', 
scicutes ant uredentos non cam habere in pvtcstatc: ita cum chiliogo- 
num, see polygonum mille ft'qualiuni latevum cugito, non semper natu- 
ram lateris, ct scqnalitatis, et niillenarii (scu cubi a denario) considero, 
suit vocabulis istis (quorum senses obscure sal (cm atque imperfecta 
nienti obversatur) in animo ntor loco ideamm, quas dc iis liabeo, quoniam 
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From this use of language in thought arises the 
distinction, originally pointed out by Leibnitz, between 
intuitive and symbolical cognition. In the,Conner we 
deal with the notions thonisehos, as exemplified in an 
individual object of intuition, real or imaginary.* In the 
latter we deal with the same notions as represented by 
their symbols in language. The latter, however, is 
rather a substitute for consciousness than an act of eon- 
seiousness itself. It implies a consciousness, indeed, of 
the act of thinking, but not immediately of the object 
about which we think* Like the bank-note, it is the 

memini me significationem istorura vocabulorum habere, explioationcm 
autem nunc judioo noeossamiu non esse; qualom cogitationem ctccam , 
vel ctiam symbolieam appcll.iro soleo, qua et in algebra, et in arithmetics 
utiimir, imo fer^nbique.” (Leibnitz, Mtidilalioncs de Coy nit tone Veritate 
et /dels.) 

Oognitio qiuo ipso idearum intuitu absolvitur, dieitur iulnitiva, 
sou, rein intuiti\t* ccgnohceic* ificimur, qualemis ideje ejus, quani babe 
mus, nobis sumus conseii. K. gr. Duni aiborem pne^eiiteiu intueor, 
mihiquo eonscius sum eorum qme iu o.idem obtutu eomprebendo, intuiti 
vam arboris babeo cogmlioncm. fcSi tii.mguhiin mibi vi imagination is 
tauquam in tabula delineatum, vel asserem triangularom represcnlcm, 
atque liujus iiguuu milii conjoins sim ; triangulum intuitive cognosce 
Quodsi cognitio mmtra terminator aetu quo verbis tantum enuneiamus 
quae in ideis etmlim him*, vel aliis signis eadem vopra.\sentanms. ideas 
vero ipsas verbis a^it signis indigit atas non intneniur, cuynitio symbol tea 
est. Ita eogititionem symbolieam habeo tri.uiguli, si eogito ipsum e*ss<* 
figuram tribus lineis terminataiu, trianguli vero ideam nullain, muho 
minus linearun^ quilms teiminatur, ac numeri ternarii eautndem. ideas 
intueor. Similiter eognitionem ebiliogoni symbolieam babeo, si \erbis 
tacite quasi loquons mibi ipsi imttgito, ehiliogonum esse figuram niillt* 
lateribus terminatam, latemm vero singuloruin, ac nmneri millenarii, 
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representative of value without having an intiinsic value 
of its’own; and, like the bank-note,. its real worth 
depends <jn .the possibility of its 'being at any time 
changed for the current coin of tire realm. But, as in 
practice the note is treated as if it were the money 
which it represents, so it will be convenient, in the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, to treat symbolical knowledge as if it 
were itself the complete consciousness to which, if valid, 
it may be at any time reduced. We shall, therefore, 
treat both of intuitive and symbolical reflection under 
the general name of Representative Consciousness or 
Thought. 


OK TTIE FORM AND MATTER OF THOUGHT. 

The Form of consciousness in general Jjas been ex¬ 
plained as consisting in rclniio.i to a conscious subject. 
The Form of representative consciousness in particular 
must be ascertained by observing in what manner the 
subject, as a thinker, moulds into thought the raw 
materials furnished by intuition. The conditions under 
which this is done constitute the lairs of llmtujht ; and 

ipsiusque chiliogotii idoam nullaui inti'cor. Quoit churn siguis aliis uti 
possilnus ad ros nobis rcpreaentamlas, [meter verba, ^;1 sola aiitlmielica 
loquitur, iibi singularibus utimur noti3 uumeriois ad liumcros quos- 
cumque reprresentandos. italics igitur hie signa nurnerurnm quresunt 
a verbis, quibus cnunciantur, diverse. hucuieiUiora e> empla analysis 
recentiorum quam algebrarn vulg« dicimus suppedit.it, ubi tbimulia cs 
literis atque signis aliis cornpositis nbtiones rerum exhibenins.” (Wolf, 
Psyehdlogia Empirba. scot. 280, 2?0 ) 
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the feature by winch these laws are manifested in the 
product will be the form of thought. The former of 
these terms' is stridtly used with reference to. an act of 
thought; the latter, with reference to its product. Con¬ 
ceiving, judging; and reasoning aro carried on? under 
certain laics. Concepts, judgments, and reasonings ex- 

9 

hibit certain fyrms. To ascertain what these are, we 
must endeavour to analyse the complex act of conscious 
ness, and to separate those elements which appear to be 
contributed by the reflective act of the conscious subject. ’ 
The office of Thought consists in arranging the con- , 
fused materials presented to it in such a manner as to 
constitute an object. This is done by limitation ami 
difference. The object, as such, must contain a definite' ■ 
portion of tb/ materials, and a portion only. Without 
the first of these conditkhis, there would be no contents 
out of which the object? could be constructed : without 
the second, there would be no distinct representation of 
an actual object, but a confused and imperfect conscious¬ 
ness of the universe of all possible objects. An oak, 
for example, to be discerned as an oak, and as nothing 
else, must have certain constitutive features of its own 
and these -musty in thought be separated from those of 
the. surrounding objects. These two conditions of all 
thought, expressed in the most general terms, are the 
well-known logical laws of .Identity and Contradiction, 
A is A , and A is not not-. L ; that is to say, every object. 
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To be conceived as such, must be conceived as having a 
character of its own, and as distinct from all others. 
But these two conditions necessarily involve a third. 
The object which I distinguish and that from which 1 
distinguish it must constitute between them the uni¬ 
verse of all that is conceivable; for the distinction is 
not between two definite objects of thought, but between 
the object of which 1 think and all those of which 1 do 
not think. Nat-A implies the exclusion of A only, and 
of nothing else, and thus denotes the universe of all 
conceivable objects with that one exception. This re¬ 
lation, in its most general expression, constitutes a third 
law of thought,—that of Excluded Middle : every possible, 
■ object is cither A or not-A. {Princi.pmrn exchusi medii, 
inter duo contradietoriu.) These three ^principles of 
identity, contradiction, and excluded middle, constitute 
the laws of thought, as thought', and arc the foundation of 
pure, or formal Logic. 

Every complete act of consciousness is a compound 
of intuition and thought; and the portion which is due 
to the act of thought as such, conducted under the 
above laws, will be the/arm of the representative con- 
biliousness. Now, by the act of thong'd, the confused 
materials presented to the intuitive faculties are contem¬ 
plated in three points of view : as a single object, as 
distinguished from other objects, and as forming, in 
conjunction with those others, a complete class or uni- 
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verse of all that is conceivable. We have thus the 
three form (or as they are called by Kant, categories*) 
of unity, plurality, and totality ; conditions essential to 
tire possibility of thought in general, and which'may 
therefore be regarded as a priori elements of reflective < 
consciousness, derived from the constitution of the un¬ 
derstanding ijself, and manifested in relation to all its 
products. They are thus distinguished frolu the matter, 
or empirical contents, by which one object of thought 
is distinguished from another. The Matter of thought 
is derived from the intuitive faculties, and consists in 
the several presented phenomena which form the special 
characteristics of each object, as a man, a house, a tree. 


. * Besides tj^ese three, which are classified as categories of quantity, 
Kant enumerates nine others, viz., three of quality,—reality, negation, 
and limitation ; three of relation,—inherence and subsistence', causality 
and dependence, and conuSunity or reciprocal action ; and three of 
modality,—possibility or impossibility, existence or non-existence, and 
necessity or contingence. But the Kantian categories are not deduced 
from an analysis of the net of thought, hut generalized from the forms of 
the proposition, which latter are assumed without examination, as they 
are given in the ordinary l»gie. A psychological deduction, or a pre¬ 
liminary criticism of the logical forms themselves, might have con¬ 
siderably reduced the number. Thus the categories of quality arc 
limdamenlally identical with those of quantity ;—reality, or rather affir¬ 
mation and legation, being implied in identity and diversity, and limi¬ 
tation in their mutual exclusion. The remaining categories are, to say 
the least, founded on a very questionable theory in logic; and the two 
most important—those of substance and cause—present, features which 
distinguish them from mere fornfv of thought. But these will have to 
be examined hereafter. - 


O 
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etc. In order to exhibit this' distinction more com¬ 
pletely, it will be • necessary to notice in detail tlxe 
different operations into which-thought is ordinarily 
divided. 

OF THE SEVERAL - OPERATIONS OF THOUGHT. 

Tlie ordinary division oi‘ the representative faculties 
into Conception,or Simple Apprehension, -Judgment, and 
Reasoning, is properly a logical rather than a psycho¬ 
logical division, and relates to the products of thought 
rather than to the powers or operations bv which 
those products arc generated. Viewed, as products of 
thought, projected, as it were, out of tho thinking mind, 
and embodied in language, the Concept, the Judgment, 
and tlie Syllogism are expressed in different forms of 
speech, are susceptible of diffenM relations one with 
unother, and are subject to diffident logical rules and 
tests of validity. For logical purposes, therefore, they 
may properly be regarded as distinct objects, though 
susceptible of treatment upon common principles ; just 
as the different works of tho same artist, though the 
result of the same productive, poner, may he arranged 
in different classes and criticised from different points 
of view. But the logical division of ’products does not 

i 

necessarily imply a un responding psychological division 
of faculties. Tho same facility, operating hy the some 
laws, may produce •different results according to the 
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nature of the objects submitted to it; just as the same 
artist ihay produce different works out of different 
materials. Tt ife necessary, therefore, before we trans¬ 
plant our logical divisions into the field of psychology, 
to inquire upqn what principles the latter science is 
justified in distinguishing at all between various powers 
of the liuma® mind. 

The only natural and necessary principle of dis¬ 
tinction between objects is the numerical diversity of 
individuals. All other divisions are, to a certain extent, 
arbitrary and artificial, and subservient to the special 
purposes of this or that branch of study. The natu¬ 
ralist may class the man and the ape together, on, 
account of certain points of similarity in their physical 
structure ; flie moralist will place them as widely as 

the poles asunder, as rational and irrational, responsible 

• • 

and irresponsible 'agents. But no possible system of 
arrangement can make Socrates the same individual as 
Plato, or regard an act perforyied to-day as numerically 
one with a similar act performed three days ago. Nume¬ 
rically, not only intellectual operations of various kinds, 
but every single act of each kind, is distinct from every 
other. An aet of reasoning which 1 perform to-day is 
numeric ally 'distinct from any similar act performed 
yesterday ; ‘though both may be governed by tbe same 1 
laws, and applied to the same objects. But in the classi¬ 
fication of act’s as specifically the same or different, much 
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must depend on the purpose which we have in view, 
and on the utility of certain relations for certain ends. 
A distinction which is useful for the purposes of logic 
may he worthless or injurious as regards psychology. 

The ' distinction between various faculties of the 
internal consciousness, if made at all, must he made on 
a principle exactly the reverse of that by which a similar 
distinction is made with respect to the external senses. _ 
The bodily organs of sensation are given as locally and 
numerically distinct from each other, and thus furnish 
a pre-existing basis for the classification of their several 
operations. Seeing and hearing are not only distinct 
phenomena of consciousness, but arc performed bv 
means of distinct organs ; mid the faculty of seeing is 
'at any rate so far distinct from that of hearing, that a 
man may he blind without being’tluaf, and deaf without 
being blind. But as regai’ds the internal consciousness, 
we have no other ground for discriminating between 
different faculties than tlipt which is furnished by the 
mental characteristics of the corresponding acts. We 
do not classify the acts from an acknowledged diversity 
of the faculties ; but we attempt to classify the faculties 
from some admitted' or s'upposed diversity in the acts. 
The acts, therefore, must, on independent •grounds, be 
determined to be identical or distinct in sp'ecies, before 
we can unite or separate them as related to the same or 
different mental powers. 
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The distinction between the various reflective facul¬ 
ties is therefore not so much to be considered with 
regard to its truth or falsehood as with regard to its 
convenience or inconvenience. The theory of distinct 
mental organs corresponding to distinct acts of thought 
is untenable on any hypothesis but that of the crudest 
materialism. ■ /No sober-minded psychologist ever intends 
to represent the mental faculties as substantially and 
numerically distinct portions of the mind ; but, as ndiu 
■ratimiis, they may furnish more or less convenient Leads 
of classification, to connect or distinguish the similar 
or dissimilar mental acts or states of which we are 
successively conscious. In this point of view, the phe¬ 
nomena of conception, judgment, and reasoning, viewed 
merely as diets of thought, without reference to the 

diversity of the data ffom which the act commences and 

§ • 

with which it deals, appear to furnish far more promi¬ 
nent features of similarity than of difference. They are 
effected by the same means ; they' are governed by the 
same laws; they are confined within .the same limits; 
they admit of the same distinctions of material and 
formal validity. The psychological analysis of any one 
may be applied!, almost in the same words, to the others : 
and, so far as thought alone is concerned, the same 
mental qualities are manifested in the right performance- 
uf egich. In a psychological point, of view, to enume¬ 
rate separate mental faculties and operations, as giving 
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rise to -Hie various products.of thought, is, to say the 
least, to encumber the science with unnecessary and 
perplexing «distinctions. It will he sufficient to refer 
them to the single faculty of thought or reflection, the 
operation* of which is, in all cases, comparison. The 
unit of thought is always a judgment, based on a com¬ 
parison of objects ; and the several operations of thought 
are, in ultimate analysis, nothing more than judgments 
derived from different data. In order to exhibit this in 
special instances, it will be convenient to adopt provi¬ 
sionally the logical classification, and to examine the 
phenomena of thought under the several heads of Con¬ 
ception, Judgment, and Reasoning. 


OF CONCEPTION /■ _ <v 

' t 4 

The ultimate object of all complete consciousness, 
intuitive or reflective, is, as has been already stated, an 
individual; that is to say f , an object occupying a defi¬ 
nite position • in .time, br space, or both. It is not, 
however, necessary that the individual so presented to 
consciousness should be discerned as such by any dis¬ 
tinctive features. We must distinguish' between an 
individual act of consciousness and an individual object 
viewed out of relation to that act. The*- conditions 
of time and space are sufficient,to distinguish the act 
from every other act, and the object at the moment 0 / 
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perception, from every other object; but they are not parts 
of the object itself; and they furnish no marks by which 
that object may bd permanently distinguished from 
others. The same object may occupy different places at 
different times; or different objects may successively 
occupy the same place. Hence, in addition to these 
conditions, \jhicb serve only for the intuitive cognition 
of a single individual at a particular moment, it is 
necessary to select others, which may serve as marks for# 
the reflective cognition of an individual, as such, when 
different objects are compared together. In any given 
intuition we may or may not be conscious of marks 
sufficient for this purpose. I may see, for example, at 
a distance, three men standing together. They are 
unquestionably three individual men, each occupying 
his own position in Space ; and this at the moment is 
sufficient to distinguish them from each other. But T 
may be unable, on account of the distance, to discern 
ahy distinctive features belonging to the objects them¬ 
selves. I discern them as tliree men, and that is all. I 
cannot say whether they are fair or dark, tall or short, 
acquaintanees or strangers. I can distinguish them by 
■ nothing .but* their relative positions; and these may at 
any moment he changed without my being able to dis¬ 
cover it. • In other words, I perceive in the individuals 
only such qualities as arc characteristic ol a class. 

The above example may serve to illustrate the 
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process of imperfect or intuitive generalization , which 
consists- in directing the attention, voluntarily or invo¬ 
luntarily, te the common features' of several Objects , 
presented to us,‘neglecting' or not perceiving those qua¬ 
lities which are peculiar to each.* It is not a distinct 

" * “ Si in cognition# intuitiva acguiescimus, prima intellcctns operatio 
absolvitors dum in ideis duorum vel plurium inditidnorum simul nobis 
occurrentibus ad ea successive attentionem diritjimm qum in iisdem 
eadem sunt. Dum enim attentionem nostram successive dirigimus ad 
ea qu® in ideis duorum vel plurium individuorunl simul nobis ocour- 
rentibus eadem sunt; magis nobis conscii sumvs quod jam in pluribus 
eadem pereipiamus, quam quod peVcipiamus alia, atqno adco operations 
intellects ea a snbjectis, qnibus insunt, quasi separamus. Distincte 
igitur percipiums qu;e ad genus vel speciem illarum rerum pertinent, 
eousequenter genera et species nobis distincte repratsontamus. Quare 
cum genoriim et spccierum reprsesentatio sit notio, digtincta auteui notio 
intellectus operatic sit eaqtic prima; si in cognitions intqitiva acquies- 
eimus, prima mentis operatio absolvitur, dum in ideis duorum vel plu¬ 
rium individuorum simul nobis occurrentibus ad ea successive attentionem 
dirigimus, quse in iisdem eadem sunt. Hoc modo patet, quomodo nobis 
genera ot species rerum in uuiversali repnesentare debeamns. Quod 
alius non detur modus in cognitions intuitiva genera et species rc’rmn 
repraesontandi, ex eo intelligitur, quod universalia, sen genera et species 
non oxistant nisi in singularibus, et ad notionem entia in universal! non 
perlineant nisi determinationos intrinsic® qtluribus singularibus sen 
individuis communes Ponamus e. gr. duos arboros, cerasum atque 
prunum, oculis nostrig una objici, it.a ut utramquo uno intuitu compre- 
liendere valeamus. Quodsi jam attentionem nostrum a<t folia utrinsqne 
. arboris simul dirigimus, nobis conscii sumus-nos in utraqile percipcre 
tbliA,. et magis quidem conscii sumus, quant qjtod alia vel in jisdein 
arbonbus vel extra eas una pereipiamus, Quodsi jam pom. attentionem 
, nostram promovemus ad surculos in utraquo arbore simul, conmdem 
.eodera prorsus rnodo. conscii nobis sulhus...-Et idem tenendum est de 
ramis. atque trnu'cis. Hao rationc absque omul vocabulorum vel aliovum 
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cognition of the qla^s as a glass, nor. of the individuals • 
as individuals ; hut a , confuted perception of both 
together. To form g complete cognition of the indi¬ 
vidual, 1 must, by the aid of imagination, Supply those 
distinctive features which I am unable clearly til per¬ 
ceive. , To form a complete cognition of the class, 1 
must separate tj^e common attributes from their' con¬ 
nection with a definite time and place. Hut how are 
attributes, apart from their juxtaposition in space, to he 
so connected together as to constitute a single object? 
The head and trunk and limbs of an individual man are , 
connected together by continuity in space, and by that 
continuity constitute a whole of intuition, whether dis¬ 
tinctly recognised in that relation or not. How arc the 
attributes of mankind in general to he separated from 
their position in space, anti yet so united together as to 
constitute a whole of thought ? To effect this, we must 
call iu the aid of language. The word is to thought 
what space is to perception. It constitutes the con¬ 
necting link between various attributes—the frame, as 
it. were, in which they are set,—and thus furnishes the 

signorhm usu, ea nobis 4 is tine te repnx'senlamus, qune arboribus cotn- 
iminia sunt, atque aileo notionem lntjus generis ingrediuntur, quod 
arboris nomine indigitainus. Atqni; ita sinml iutelligimus, quid sit 
mente separare ea, qua; imUviijuia comfnunia sunt. Neque vfcro utilitate 
sna' caret nosse, quaraodo in cognitione intuitiva prima intellectns opor 
atio sose cXerat, quoniain notiombvs genernm atque specierum claritas • 
affunditur, si cognitio intuitiva cum symbotioa ebnjnngatur.” (Wolf, 
1’syr.hologiu Kwpirica , sect. 326.) 
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means by which the features characteristic of a class 

may he viewed apart from the individuals in which 

they are intuitively perceived, and combined into a 

complex notion or concept. Conception is thus, in the 

operations of Thought, the counterpart of perception in 

those of sense. In the latter we are conscious of objects 

0 

as extended ; i.e., as possessing part.^, related to each 
other by juxtaposition in space. In the former we are 
conscious of notions as embodied in words, and as com¬ 
posed of subordinate notions, which are themselves also 
expressed by similar symbols. 

Conception, apart from intuition, is only possible 
under the form of symbolical cognition, in .which the 
notions are contemplated in their signs. In this form it 
consists in the enumeration, by means of verbal or Other 
symbols, of the different p/trts constituting a given 
• notion.* Conception, intuitive as well as symbolical, 

* “Incognitionesymbolina primamentisoperntio absolvitur recensions 
vocabulorum , vel aXiorum siijnorum, qnibus ea indigitantur , qvee nu- 
tionem ret distinct am ingrediuntnr. Etenim in cognitiono symbolica 
tantummod’o verbis enunciamus qua? iil idois continontur, vel aiiis signis 
eadem reprcesentamus, ideas ve.ro ipsas verbis ant signis aiiis indigitatas 
non intuemur. Quare cum in cognilione intuitiva prima mentis oper- 
atio absolvatur, si attentionem successive in idea rei ad ea dirigimus 
qua? notionem distinutam generis vel specie) ingrediunfur, singula autem 
. bscc enunciabilia sint, adcoquo vocalmlis vel signis aiiis imligitari pos- 
6int; in cognitione .symbolica prima mentis operatic abBolvi debet 
recensions vocabulonim,, vel repriescntationo aliorum signorum, quilms 
ea denotantur qu» notionem rei distinctam ingrediuntnr. Ita prima 
mentis operatio.in cognitione symbolica arboris'absolvitur, si dicimus 
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is thus in all cases a judgment. In intuitive concep¬ 
tion we judge that an object now present to the mind' 
exemplifies a given notion : we pronounce, for example, 
that this is a man. In symbolical conception- we pro- • 
nounce that the notion comprehends such and* such 
subordinate” notions as its constituent parts. Butsym-' 

I 

bolieal cognition,supposes intuitive cognition, actual or 
possible, as its condition. The existence of a class is 
possible if the existence of individual members is pos¬ 
sible ; for the universal has no existence apart from tin- 
individual. A class really exists, if individuals exist 
possessing the attributes of that class : a class may 
imaginably exist, if we can imagine the existence of ^ 
individuals possessing the corresponding attributes. But 
where neither perception nor imagination is possible— 
where the attributes are sVieh that we cannot, either by 
obsorvation or by construction, manual or mental, com-, 
bine them into an individual unity of representation— 


vegetable, quod ex trunco, ramis, snrenlls ct foliis constat: etenim sig- 
illatim recensemus verba quibus*. ea indigitantur qua? iri arboribus tan- 
qtiain communiti distingniinus, eonsequenterquro uotionctu arboria in 
genere, quatenus distincta cst, ingrediuntur. Non autero jam nobis 
qusestio est, ntrnra nqfio distincta sit completa atque detevimnata, atque 
orations ista tabs ndtio signifieetur, nt hmo dtfmitionis loco inservire 
possit. Sufficit eilim bio ea sigiliatim ennneiari qua? monto ab idea rei 
Boparantqr, dura djstincte nobis genus vel'speciem rcpra!sentai-e cona- 
mur. Pendet enim cognitio symbolica ab intuitiva, quam supponit ct 
ad quam rofertur. Quioquid igitttr buic doest, idem etiara illi deessc 
debet.!’ (Wolf, P&ychologia Empirica, sect. 328.) 
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the class is inconceivable, and the words by which it 
is represented, however separately intelligible, are, in 
their combination* utterly unmeaning. 

Hence, as a general rule : Conception 'is only possible 
within the limits oj possible intuition .,—that is to say, 
those notions only are conceivable whose objects as indi- 

o 

vidnals can be presented to intuition \n themselves or 
represented in their images. It is not necessary that 
the intuition should in all cases actually take place : it 
is sufficient if, from our intuitive knowledge of the 
several attributes, we know that there is no incompati¬ 
bility between them which renders their union in one 
representation impossible. I conceive a chiliogon when 
I define it as a regular figure of a thousand sides ; but 1 
cannot distinctly represent in the imagination a thousand 
sides at once ; nor do I think*' it necessary, to draw the 
figure in order to convince myself by actual experience 
of the possibility of the intuition. But 1 know that the 
property of inclosing space contains nothing incom¬ 
patible with the number of a thousand sides ; and that 
therefore the corresponding figure could be constructed, 
if necessary. Under this conviction, the symbolical 
takes the place of the intuitive cognition; and we are 
enabled, by the aid of language, to think of the figure in, 
certain relations without actually constructing it.* hi 

* “ Quoniam vocabula mint sign a nostrnrum ppreoptioimm, vel reruni 
pi-r’eas repraisentatarum, ilum verba recensemus quibus ea indigitantnr 
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speaking of possible intuition as the test of coneeiv- 
ability, we do not mean merely the intuition of the 
bodily senses. Fear, or anger, or volition, or moral 
approbation, or |tny individual state of the internal con¬ 
sciousness, is as much an object of intuition as a sound, 
or a colour,, or an odour; and is equally capable of 
being represented in an image or conceived under a 
general notion. Neither do we make any difference 
between the real and the imaginary, between tire men¬ 
tally ■ and the physically possible. A centaur is as 
conceivable ns a horse or a man, whether the actual 
existence of such a creature is physically possible ‘ or 
not. i may imagine or conceive a stone remaining sus¬ 
pended in air or water, or mounting upwards instead of 

qua 1 nolionem rei distinction ingrediuntur, on singula ad peicepliotiea 
rtjrmn in engnitione intuitiva locum habentes ret'erro tetionmr, ctsi ad 
notionein cidciu respondentrm non attc-ndanius, quod oadem ex crobro usu 
satis intolligere arbitremur. Quaniobrcm operatio inUihctus prim a in 
cogmtiune syniboliua pnesiipponil opcratiQuan ijus'km piiumin in intui¬ 
tion. Ikec probe notanda sunt, no deinus sine munt esouos, nobisque per- 
auadeauius nos uotionem rei habere, duin vocabula ivi ensero valeutus, 
ctsi ivgnilioncm aymbolicam wl’inf nit i ram rahiei re mininie valcaruos : 
qua) rod net io in oo oonsistit, ut idenm alicujus individui in noliis exeite- 
nms, sivo sonsmim, sivo imaginations ope, ac attentio nostra successive 
ad ea diiigatur qua;, in re percopta insnnt, atquo doitide \oc.ibulatid 
oadem referantur, pdmt singulis, vi significants qivni obtinent alias, 
subinde etiam vi ctyuiologira ac compositionis. denotnndis apta depre- 
heftduntur, quateijus scilicet iu ctymologia vet comimsitioue ratio de- 
nomiuandi latet, ad rent vocabulo deuotatam matnluceiis, nisi ipsimet 
vocabnla ad ea signifieanda in cognitidnc intuitiva trunstulcrmius, atijuu 
bnjus I'acti meminorimus.” (Wolf, Puycholoijia Entpirka, sect. 82y). 
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falling downwards, though consistently with the natural 
law of gravitation it can do nothing hut sink to the 
ground." 

Conception without an accompanying intuition is 
only possible, as we have already observed, by means of 
symbols ; but the thought which accompanies every 
complete intuition, and by which vr.rious presented 
attributes are regarded as constituting a whole, is an 
act of similar character, and may therefore properly 
be called by the same name. Conception may thus be 
distinguished,as of two kinds :—Symbolical Conception , 
in which a general notion, represented in language, 
is regarded as composed of other subordinate notions 
similarly represented ; and Intuitive Conception, in which 
an individual object, present to sense or imagination, is 
regarded as a whole composed of certain presented parts. 
.By this the object is thumjht tuxlcr a concept; being 
thereby separated from the surrounding objects of intui¬ 
tion, and regarded as whole by itself.* The funner 

* “The understanding, thought proper, notion, concept, etc., may 
coincide or not v.illi imagination, ropi osculation proper, image, etc. The 
two faculties do not coincide in a general notion; lor we cannot repre¬ 
sent man or hoise in an actual image without infth idnelising the uni¬ 
versal; and thus contradiction ‘-merges. Hut in the individual, *av 
Socrates or Bucephalus, they do coincida ; for I sec no valid ground 
why wc should not think, in tho strict sense of the w?>rd, or cot, reive lho 
individuals which w r c rcprcucnf (Sir \V. ITa'iiilton, Disc'tsstontf, p. 
13.) We may go even beyond this, and regard conception as coinciding, 
not merely with the imayinution , but with one clement of the perception 
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kind of conception is based on the latter, and derives its 
validity from it. It is in the latter, therefore, that the 
form and laws of conception will be most deafly exhi¬ 
bited. We must therefore analyse the complex act of 
intuitive conception, in order to detect, in the whole so 
conceived, the part contributed by the reflective faculty, 
and Uni laws uinjer which it operates. 

It has been already observed that intuition and 
thought, the presentative and the representative con¬ 
sciousness, can. ho distinguished from each other, as 
actual states of mind, only logically, not really. To the 
recognition of either, as a fact of consciousness, the pre¬ 
sence of both is indispensable. To discern the element 
contributed by conception to the cognition of an object 
of consciousness as such, we may revert, for the moment, 

to the supposition of a be.fng susceptible of a diversity of 

• • 

intuitions, hut with no power of discerning wherein that 
dirersity consists. In other words, we must suppose 
him divested of the faculty of conymrison. In the exer¬ 
cise of sight, for example, lie might at any moment he 
dimly conscious that he saw something ; lie might also 
he dimly conscious that he had seen something before ; 
hut lie would not*bo conscious whether the two objects 
were the same or dill crept in species; for this implies a 

of au individual object. For Use combination*of individual parts into » 
whole is a cognition of relations, and. as such, is pioperly an act of the 
midtnlanding, operating by means of com opts. 
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reflective cognition of each under a separate notion. By 
the act of conception I discern a particular object as 
such ; and this implies at the same time a consciousness 
of its difference from something else. The act of reflec¬ 
tion has tints added a new element to the phenomena of 
intuition, namely, a consciousness of their, relation to 
each other. The mere presence of an object affecting the 
organ of sight does not in itself imply that any other 
object accompanies or lias preceded it; but the recogni¬ 
tion of it as this object rather than that, does so. Con¬ 
ception, -whether intuitive or symbolical (for the latter is 
but the substitute for the former), thus implies the cog¬ 
nition of objects under separate notions ; and this cogni¬ 
tion constitutes the common or formal feature of the act 
of conceiving, being unaffected by any diversity in the 
nature of the objects conceived. To ascertain the Laws 
of Conception, we must therefore ask what this cognition 
(jf objects in all eases supposes ; in other words, what 
are the relations implied in the knowledge of an object 
as such. In the first place, the object is discerned, or 
separated from all others; and this separation implies 
two relations ,—identity and diversity. The consciousness 
of identity is at the same time the consciousness of dif¬ 
ference : I discern a thing by knowing it as what it is, 

and by distinguishing it from what it*'is* not. In the 

* 

second place, the cognisance* of this relation between 
objects implies also tlieir mutual relation to a common 
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consciousness. I am conscious of the, distinction of one 
thing from another, by including both as inodes of one . 
continuous conscious existence. Without this, memory 
would tie impossible, and without memory there could be 
no comparison. We have thus the three forms of Unity, 
Plurality, and Totality, manifested as the necessary 
relations witl} which the mind, in the act of conception, 
invests the materials furnished by intuition. To con¬ 
ceive any object A as such, f must distinguish it from 
all that is not d, and 1 must regard M and not-A. as 
constituting between them the universe of my conscious¬ 
ness. These requirements are expressed by the three 
laws of Identity, Contradiction, and. Kxcluded Middle, 
which may thus be regarded as the. universal or formal 
conditions of every act of conception as such, in contra¬ 
distinction from the special or material conditions which 
are necessary to the conception of this or that particular 
class of objects only'. 

Prom the above exhibition of the laws ami forms of 
thought in general, as manifested in the act of concep¬ 
tion, it will be easy to deduce, in a somewhat amended 
enumeration, those special forms which have been treated 
by logical writers as distinctive of the concept proper.* 
The concept is necessarily conceived as one, as utie of 

* See Kant* Loffik, soot. 2. Fries* System dcr loyik, soot. 2<> The 
former places the form of a concept In its universality , the latter adopts 
the same view, subdividing universality into extension and com^iehen 
si on, 

V 
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many, and as constituting with the many an universe oj 
the conceivable. From the last of these three conditions 
it follows, that the concept must possess a generic or 
universal feature, hy which it, is characterized as a con¬ 
cept in general, or a member of the conceivable universe. 
From the second it follows, that it must also possess a 
differential or peculiar feature, hy which it is distin¬ 
guished from all others. And from the first it follows, 
that these two features must be united into a single 
whole. Hence every concept, as such, must possess in 
some degree the attributes of distinctness, as having com¬ 
plex contents, capable of analysis into genus and differ¬ 
ence ; of dearness,- as being by one portion of its contents 
distinguishable from other notions ; and of relation to a 
possible object of intuition, inasmuch as the unity of a 
complex notion depends, not on a mere juxtaposition of 
terms, but upon its being tlie representative of one 
object* These three forms may he otherwise denomi¬ 
nated (for the difference h merely verbal) comprehension, 
limitation, and c.t tension. As having complex contents, 
every concept eo-mprehniils certain attributes; as distin¬ 
guishable from others; it is limited hy its specific differ¬ 
ence ; ami, as representative of a class of possible objects, 

* Arist Melcjih. \i. 12. ’Etr/ f*\v yoc(> ro) u.vfyvvros xtti Xivxov vroXlot 
/uiv icrrtVf o reev //.b 6u.Ti.oy 6utsoov, £» <fs, otkv u-Tugvy xcu tk6ti n to 

btroxttfA'.vov o ccvfywos * ran ycco ev yjyviroti xai tarriv o Xivxot ccvfywz’of. 
JbtiL \ii. 0. c O V ooio"Xoyos Itrrtv u; oil ffvtb'u t(A y xct6u.<r%£ b IX/Zf, 

i>/.u rZ Ivo; 
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it has a certain field over which it is extended. The forms 

of the concept proper may thus he. indifferently emnne- 

• - 

rated, as Distinctness, Clearness, and Delation to an 
object; or as Comprehension, Limitation, and Extension. 

We have thus exhibited the general laws of thought 
in their relation to.those objects with reference to which 
the thinking .let. is usually distinguished as Conception. 
But though no conception is possible, except in confor¬ 
mity with these laws, it must not, therefore, be concluded 
that conception is possible in all cases in which they are 
not transgressed. An object may be inconceivable in 
two ways,— essential/// or formally, because the attempt 
to conceive it. involves a \iolation of the, laws of thought ; 
and accidentally or materiel/;/, because of the absence of 
certain preliminary conditions, whose existence must be 
presupposed before thought comes into operation. By 
the laws of thought, a concept must have, distinctive 
contents ; it must not comprehend two eontradieton 
elements ; and it must be contained under one or the 
other of the contradictory notions which constitute the 
universe of thought. Where these conditions are not 
observed, the object is formally or essentially incoin en¬ 
able.' Thus pAre Nothing, which has no contents, and 

also the indefinite notions indicated by the terms Being. 

* 

Thing, Existence in general, which have no definite con¬ 
tents, are formally inconceivable, as violating the law of 
identity : they are not an vl as distinguished from a w/t- 
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.1. So, again, we arc formally imalile to conceive tin 1 
same .surface as both black and noi-black, which involves 
a violation'of the law of contradiction ; nor yet can we 
conceive it as neither one nor the other ; for this is pro¬ 
hibited by the law of excluded middle. But the acci¬ 
dental or material inconceivability of objects depends on 
other conditions. The materials of though* are furnished 
by the phenomena of the senses or of some other intui¬ 
tive faculty; and hence, when the intuition is wanting, 
conception is impossible, as basing' no data upon which 
to operate. Thus, a blind man can form no conception 
of colours, and a deaf man can form no conception ot 
sounds.—not because sounds and colours are in them¬ 
selves inconceivable, but because the preliminary intui¬ 
tion, which should furnish the materials of the concep¬ 
tion, is deficient. And so likewise any man, though in 
'the full possession of bis senses, is unable to form a con¬ 
ception of a colour which he, has never seen, or of a 
sound which lc* has never heard, or of a, savour which 
he has never tasted ; or, at least, he can form only such 
an imperfect (onception as mav lie furnished bv it,, sup¬ 
posed likeness to some object of his actual experience,— 
a, conception necessarily defective, as not containing the 
speciiic difference, which characterizes the object as such, 
and which actual experience, alone can furnish. Objects 
accidentally inconceivable 'may Ik* divided into two 
classes those which are deficient in the matter of the 
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intuition, and those which arc deficient, in the form,; for 
it must he remembered that the form of intuition be¬ 
comes paid of tlie matter of thought; and* that both 
these classes are therefore, so far as conception is con¬ 
cerned, inconceivable iiuitcrkillj/ or accidentiUty. The 
form of intuition it} to be found in the general conditions 
of space and ijme, which are common to all external or 
internal intuitions respectively, as such : the matter is 
to be found in the special affections of this or that mode 
of external or internal sens?, by which one object is dis¬ 
tinguished from another. 1'pon the necessary relations 
of space and time are founded the luo sciences of geo¬ 
metry and arithmetic ; and a notion which violates the 
principles of either of those may be classified as incon¬ 
ceivable from a defect in the forjn of intuition. Thus it 

is impossible, to conceive a figure bounded by two straight 

• • 

lines, or an odd number which is the sum of two even 
ones ; because the two straight, lines cannot be perceived 
or imagined as occupying site]} a position in space as is. 
necessary before we can include them under the general 

9 

concept, of a tig lire ; and the two even numbers cannot 
occupy sucl) a succession in time as is necessary to the 
formation of the concept of an odd number. These 
notions are not, as soyie writers leave supposed,* logically 

* Among othois may lx* incutigned Leibnitz, T/tOnlia c, sect. ii.. p. 
480, ed. Knhnann ; Stewart, Eh went*, part ii., di. i.: ami Wli.ileh 
Logic, appendix on Ambiguous Terms, v I nipossibililtj. 
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solt-coutradictory, and therefore formally inconceivable : 
they are not inadmissible iti ilieir general character as 
thoughts, Kilt in their special character as thoughts about 
figures or numbers. In one respect they differ consider¬ 
ably from the other class of materially inconceivable 

ft «- 

objects, in which the impossibility arises only from a 
deficiency in actual experience of the matter of intui¬ 
tion, such as has been supposed in the. case of an un¬ 
known colour or sound. The latter may become con¬ 
ceivable by a mere extension of experience, without any 
change in our bodily or mental conslit ution. The former, 
being dependent on the subjective conditions of intuition, 
could not become conceivable without a change in the 
constitution of our intuitive faculties. This difference 
will be more fully examined when we come to treat of 
the distinction between necessary and contingent.truths. 

Before concluding this part of our subject, it will be 
necessary to say a few words on the. controverted ques¬ 
tion of the processes usually regarded as subsidiary to 

conception, namely, Abstraction and (Generalization. The 
* \ 

account usually given of these processes by writers on 
logic, cannot be regarded as accurately exhibiting the 
psychological phenomena connected wit'll the passage 
from intuit ion to thought; and the question derives addi¬ 
tional interest, from the controversy which has been 
raised by philosophers of eminence concerning the real¬ 
ity of the processes themselves. 
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The ordinary logical account is to the following 
effect:—We examine, it is said, a number of individual 
objects, agreeing in some features and differing in others ; 
we abstract or separate; the points in which they agree 
from those in which they differ ; and we <jcv>mlize, or 
construct a common notion, represented by a commofi 
name, out ofjhe features of similarity so separated from 
the rest; which common notion becomes thus indiffer¬ 
ently applicable to all the. individuals from which it was 
derived. The process, as thus described, appears to pre¬ 
suppose the very act of conception to which it. is repre¬ 
sented as giving rise. If, for example, I am to form a 
general notion of man by examining the, individuals 
Peter, .Tames, and John, and by separating the accidents 
of complexion, stature, expression of countenance, etc., 
from the human form which is common to all, it is 
obvious that 1 must 'previous]} have formed general 
notions of the parts so separated from each other, before 
I can say, this man has blue eye's and that man has 
black, and the colour of the eyes may therefore be set 
aside as accidental; 1 must have discerned, by means 
of concepts, the eyes as such from other features, and 
the colours b\ue and black from other visible qualities. 
If these concepts, according to the above theory, arc 
formed by ’means of a previous abstraction, the same 
difficulty is repeated. Conception supposes abstrac¬ 
tion, and abstraction again supposes conception, and 
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the explanation thus runs in a constantly recurring 
circle. 

The cm\r of the tlieoiy consists in supposing that the 
individual is discerned ns sjiq/i hefore the universal. In 
the confused consciousness, if it can he called conscious¬ 
ness at all, which alone would he possible in an act fit' 
sensation unaccompanied by thought, we «could not he 
said tf> discern either likenesses or differences. We should 
not he, able, to distinguish one individual from another, 
or to compare them together as like or unlike. As soon 
as thought is awakened, the general notion is perceived 
in and along with the individual which is discerned 
under it; and it is impossible to distinguish an indivi¬ 
dual as such from others, without at the same time being 

conscious of the notion which that individual exempli- 

1 

ties. Indeed, properly speaking, every collection of 

* » 

individual attributes is potentially the representative of 
a class ; for there is nothing in the attributes themselves 
to prevent their being inhibited by more than one 
object. In one sense, indeed, it might he said that our 
cognition of the class is prior to that of the individual. 
For, in the development of consciousness by the aid of 

l 

language, resemblances are noticed carl her than differ¬ 
ences ; and even the names distinctive of individuals 
arc at first associated only with their generic features. 
Children, says Aristotle, at first call all men father, and 
all women mother, hut afterwards they distinguish one 
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person l'roin another* By the aid of language, our first 
abstractions are. in fact given to us already made, as we 
learn to give the same name to various individuals pre¬ 
sented to us under slight and at first unnoticed circum¬ 
stances of distinction. The name is thus applied fo dif¬ 
ferent objects long before we learn to analyse the grow¬ 
ing powers of s]f‘cell and thought, to ask what we mean 
by each several instance of its application, and to correct 
and fix the signification of words at first used vaguely 
and obscurely. 

The nature of tlie general notion or concept itself has 
been no less a point of controversy among philosophers 
than the process l»v which it is formed. According to 
Locke,"f the general idea of a triangle is an imperfect 
idea, “wherein some parts of several different and incon¬ 
sistent ideas are put together."’ As limited to no par- 
• * 

ticular kind of triangle, but including all, it must be 
“ neither ohlhpie nor rectangular, neither equilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalenon ; hut all and none of these at 

once.” The general idea, as thus described, Berkeley 

* 

easily perceived to he self-contradictory, and the doetrine 

suicidal. “ I have a faculty,"’ he savs, “of imagining or 

* 

representing to,myself the ideas of those particular 
things 1 have perceived, and of variously compounding 
and dividing them. 1 can imagine a man with two heads. 


* PI<yti. A use. i. 1. 
t Essay , b. iv., chap, vii, sect. J). 
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or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a horse. 
I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself, 
abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 
then, whatever hand dr eye I imagine, it must have some 
particular shape and colour. Likewise, the idea of man 

that I frame to myself must be either of a white, or a 

« 

black, or a tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a 
low, or a middle-sized man. To be plain, I own myself 
able to abstract in one scnxr, as when 1 consider some 
particular parts or qualities separated from others, witli 
which, though they are united in some objects, yet it is 
possible they may really exist without them. But 1 
deny that l can abstract one from another, or conceive 
separately, those qualities which it is impossible should 
exist so separated ; or that I can frame a general notion 
by abstracting from particular in the manner afore¬ 
said.”* On these grounds, t'lie bishop maintains that, 
things, names, and notions, are in their own nature par¬ 
ticular, and an; only rendered universal by the relation 
which they bear to the particulars represented by them. 

The remarks which have been made above, on the 
distinction between intuitive and symbolical knowledge, 
and on the office of language, in promoting distinctness 
of intuition as well as of conception, may assist in piste- 

f 

ing this controversy on a more satisfactory footing. The 
error of Locke, as Berkeley clearly perceived, consisted 
* Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, sect. 10. 
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in regarding abstraction as a positive act of thought, 

. instead of the mere negation of thought. Abstraction is 
nothing more than non-attention to certain parts of an 
object: we do not positively think of the triangle as 
neither equilateral, nor isosceles, nor scalene ; but we 
think of the figure as composed of three sides, without 
asking the question whether those sides are equal or 
unequal. On the other hand, Berkeley, in maintaining 
that all notions are in their own nature particular, has 
overlooked the fact, that thought, and, through thought, 
language, is necessary to distinguish the particular as 
particular, no less than the universal as universal ; and 
that we are thus enabled, both in intuitive ami in sym¬ 
bolical cognition, to discern generic attributes, and to 
constitute, them an object of conception, without being 
conscious of the particulars by which they are accom¬ 
panied. 1 see a man at*a distance, and 1 know him to 
be a man ; here is intuition and conception combined. 
But I am not near enough to discern either his stature 
or his complexion ; and though, if my attention is called 
to the point, I cannot, help admitting that he must he of 
a certain size and a certain colour ; yet the visible object 
presents neithej- the one nor the other; and it is not 

necessary that my attention should he called to them at 
* 1 • 

all. It is tftie that the, visible object, as a surface, is 
coloured ; hut this colour does not enter into my notion 
of the thing represented. The faint blue tint that 
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marks a distant object is not included in my concep¬ 
tion of the object as a'man, and my sight is too feeble 
to enables me (o supply any other. Hero, then, is a dis¬ 
tinct cognition of generic attribute,s as such—attributes 
which'are indeed perceived as existing in an individual, 
but which contain no distinctive feature by which the 
individual can be recognised as such. The abstraction 
becomes still greater when the conception is purely 
symbolical; as we are thus enabled to think of the 
attributes without being at the moment conscious ot 
their coexistence in any individual whatever. Berkeley 
•mistakes the test of conception for the act of conception 
itself. Conception is not identical with imagination : 
though the latter process is so far the test of the former, 
that nothing can Ins conceived as constituting a class, 
which is absolutely and in its own nature incapable oi 
being imagined as existing in an individual. 

The length to which our remarks have run on the 
subject of conception will enable us to he more brief in 
our treatment of tin; remaining operations of thought, 
which are nothing more than the same faculty of com¬ 
parison applied to different objects. 

OF JUDGMENT. 

Judgment, in the limited sense in which it is dis¬ 
tinguishable from consciousness in general, is an act of 
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comparison between two given concepts, us regards their 
relation to a common object. Omitting those judgments 
which involve merely the enumeration of the attributes 
comprehended in a concept (the analytical or explicative 
judgments of Kant), which may be more properly "classi¬ 
fied as acts of conception ; and confining ourselves to 
those in which the contents of the given concepts are 
distinct from each other (the .synthetical or ampliativc 
judgments of Kant), we may distinguish the Form from 
the Matter of judgments,—the part contributed by the 
act of judging itself, from the pre-existing materials on 
which it operates,—as follows. Tin* concepts being dis¬ 
tinct from each other in contents, their relation to a 
common object cannot bis ascertained b\ any mere 
examination of those contents: this relation, therefore, 
as well ns tin; concepts fhemselves, must be given prior 
to and out of the act of comparison. In other words, the 
relation between the two concepts must be given in an 
act of intuition, pure or empirical, imaginary or real, 

9 

before we can decide by an act of judgment that such a 
relation does or does not exist. For example : in order 
to form the judgment “two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space,” I mu§t not only know the meaning of the 
terms employed, but I must also, by the aid of imagi¬ 
nation, construct a representation in my mind of two 
actual straight line's and their actual positions in space. 
I must perceive that these two straight lilies are in- 
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capable of inclosing a space, before I pronoundfc the 
universal judgment concerning straight lines in general. 
Here the relation between the two concepts is presented 
in a pure or a priori intuition, — i.e., in an intuition con¬ 
taining no adventitious element external to the mind 
itself. Again, in order to form the judgment “ gold is 
heavy,” supposing that my conception of gold does not 
in itself include the attribute of weight, I cannot, by 
merely thinking of gold as a hard, yellow, shining body, 
determine what effect it will produce when laid upon the 
hand. I must actually place an individual piece of gold 
upon my hand, and ascertain by experience the fact of 
its pressure. Here the relation between the two con¬ 
cepts is presented in a mh-ed or empirical intuition ; i.c., 
in an intuition caused by the presence of a body external 
to the mind itself. The examination of these constituent 
elements will enable us to distinguish between the 
matter and the form of thought as exhibited in the act 
of judgment. 

If I poise a piece of gold in my hand, in order to 
ascertain whether it is heavy, the presented phenomena 
belong to distinct acts of sensation. The evidence of 
sight attests the presence of a round, yellow, shining 
body ; the evidence of touch, or rather of muscular pres¬ 
sure, attests its weight. To unite these attributes, as 
belonging to' one and the same thing, is an act, not of 
sensation, but of thought. The mere sensation, aided by 
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• » A' 

the concepts, presents us with three things—the body 
which is seen, the pressure which is felt, and a certain 
temporal and local juxtaposition of the two. To com¬ 
bine the presented attributes as belonging to one thing ; 
to pronounce that it is the gold which is heavy, is an act 
of thought, constituting a judgment. Here, then, we 
have one form yf judgment, expressed in the copula, 
“ gold is heavy this indicates the identification of two 
concepts as related to a common object; an identifica¬ 
tion usually known as the quality of the judgment. 

The same is the case with the quantity of judgments. 
I see a number of balls lying on a table, and pronounce 
at once that they are all white ; I sec another collection, 
and assert in like manner that some are white and some 
black. Here the senses, even when aided by the con¬ 
cepts in distinguishing tl*e halls as such, yet present to 
us only individual objects! * This, this, and this are within 
their province ; but they know nothing of all or sonic. 
It is by an act of thought that the several individuals 
are regarded as constituting a whole, and a judgment 
pronounced concerning that whole or a portion - of it. 

A third form of the judgment, as indeed of all think¬ 
ing, is limitation ! In predicating one notion of another, 
1 at the same time necessarily exclude everything to 
which that predicate is opposed, and thereby limit the 
subject to one alone of those contradictory determina¬ 
tions which make up the universe of thought. In as- 
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sorting, for example, that gold is 'heavy, I as much 
exclude it from the class of imponderables as I include 
it within that of bodies possessing weight. The canon 
that ‘predication is limitation is now, indeed, universally 
admitted as an axiom in philosophy ;* and the various 
metaphysical systems of modern Germany, since the 
days of Kant, may he briefly described as so many at¬ 
tempts to evade the consequences of this principle by 
constructing a philosophy of the unlimited on a basis 
independent of logical predication. 

These three forms of the judgment,f like those of the 


* See, for example, among others, Fichte, Ueber den (fruml unseres 
Olauheris an cine giittliche Wcttregiermig , p. 10 (Werl;e, v, p. 187); 
(ierichil a he Vcraniwortung, p -17 (7ft ‘rite, v., p.,265);' Jieslimmung dcs 
Menschcn (It 'trie, ii., p 004). Hegel, Loyik, p. i., b.. ii., chap. 2 ; p. ii. 
chap. 2, Jdnctjtdopiidic, sec. 28 ( Werhe, iv., p. 20 ; v., p. 70 ; vi., p. 64.) 

f Kant ( Kritih dcr r. V. Traruus. Anal., B. i., Absclin. 2; Logilt-, 
seel. 20) admits four forms of the judgment,—quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality. The two first have been admitted above. That of rela¬ 
tion, under which bead Kant classes the division of judgments into cate¬ 
gorical. hypothetical, and disjunctive, is based on a very questionable 
position of (lie ordinary logie ^ If, as appears t,o be the case, hypothetical 
and disjunctive judgments, so far as they are judgments at all, are redu¬ 
cible to catcgoricals, relation, instead of being a special form of judgment 
becomes a term equivalent to judgment in general. As regards moda¬ 
lity, it may pci Imps be more accurately referred to,'be matter than to the 
form of the judgment. 'The only judgments necessary as thoughts are 
thrtsein which (lie subject logically contains the predicate : the only judg¬ 
ments impossible as thoughts are those in which the tne term contradicts 
the other. These, as analytical judgments, have been above classed 
under the head of conception. 'All other judgments, as thoughts, are 
contingent, and become necessary or impossible only as thoughts about 
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concept, may be regarded as special manifestations of 
the three conditions of thought in general—unity, plu¬ 
rality, and totality. As one, the judgment* possesses 
quality, exhibited in its copula, by which, as a connect¬ 
ing link, it is' constituted a single act of thought : as 
one out of many possible judgments , it is limited by its 
predicate ; and as a whole composed of parts, it represents 
an object of thought, which, whether it be one individual 
or many, contains in itself the several attributes indi¬ 
cated by the terms. This relation to an object is ex¬ 
pressed by the quantity of the judgment, whereby one, 
some, or all of the members of a class arc pointed out 
as an object possessing various attributes and combin¬ 
ing them into a whole. 

The three highest laws of thought are likewise opera¬ 
tive in the act of judging, as in that of conceiving. 
This may be shewn by "ascertaining what are the uni¬ 
versal conditions under which the judgment, as a thought, 
is possible. Of course we have nothing to do with the 
material conditions under which tins or that judgment 
is possible as a fact. The latter conditions are special, 
not general, and apply to this or that particular judg¬ 
ment in its relation to its objects; not to all possible 

judgments in.their relation to the thinking subject. As 

• 

this or that particular object. It is not logic nor metaphysics, but geo¬ 
metry, which tells us that the angles of a triangle must be equal to two 
right angles. 

• , Q 
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far as the laws of thought are concerned, it is indifferent 
whether we assert that the earth goes round the sun, or 
the sun rbund the earth ; the latter proposition being 
logically as valid as the former, however incompatible 
with the facts of astronomy. The universal conditions 
of the possibility of any judgment as a thought may be 
ascertained by the following question .‘—Given any con¬ 
cept A, under what conditions may another concept B 
be predicable of it ? The particular objects signified by 
A and B are supposed to be unknown ; the question of 
the logical validity of the thought being thus kept free 
from all admixture of material elements. To t-Jie first 
place, the concept B must have definite contents : it is 
to be a predicate limiting A. It is therefore a portion, 
and a portion only, of the universe of possible concepts 
distinct from A. This is expressed by the law of Ex- 
eluded Middle : “Every concept distinct from A is either 
B or not-B.” In the second place, the concept B must 
contain no attribute logically incompatible with A. This 
is expressed by tbe law of Contradiction. In the third 
place, the concepts A and B, when united in a judgment, 
must be regarded as representing one and the same ob¬ 
ject : that which is A is also B. This Js expressed by 
the law of Identity, A in becoming B remains identical 
with itself. This apparent paradox of ide'htity in diver¬ 
sity constituted one of the earliest puzzles in metaphysics, 
and gave rise to a scepticism which, refusing to admit 
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without explanation the laws of thought themselves, 

consistently denied the possibility of uniting two notions 

in a judgment.* Whether the doubt thus suggested can 

be satisfied by Ontology, is a question which cannot be 

considered at present. In a psychological poinfof view 

it is sufficient to say that such is the form which thought 

necessarily assumes. The office of Psychology is to 

exhibit the laws of thought as they actually exist: it 

cannot undertake to vindicate them, or to explain why 
* * 
the human mind is constituted as it is. 

OF REASONING. 

The third operation of thought, Reasoning, is likewise 
an act of comparison between two concepts ; and only 
differs from judgment in that the two concepts are not 

compared together directly in themselves, but indirectly 

• • 

by means of their mutual relation to a third. As the 

* 

concept furnishes the materials for the act of judging, so 

* Plato, Thecet., p. 201. *E yw yag aZ ih'oxovv uxousiv rtvwv on ra, fti* 
vrffira otovort^ti a-rot^tix, wv hfius n ffvyxiipiUu. xou r«AA«, a oyov oux 
Z%oi’ ctvro yag xa.6' cturb 'ixectrroi ovo/zarat fibvoi iJjj, T^offUTitv ovZl* «AAe 
Syyarov, ov6' us iffnv ovO u$ oux ’itrnv. Sophist, p. 251. ’E vfvs yet(> avT/Accfr- 
iffQcii vettirt •rfb^u^ov a; aSvvxrov ra n xrokXa tv*xat ro h sroAAa uvai. xul 
Zyi 'tpu xaii>ovtrct o9x swing (jyatfiv Xtyuv avfywrov, aAAa to ayaQo* 
ayatibv, to* S* btv^wrrov uvfywrov. Arist. Mctaph. iv. 29. -A/o Avnvtiiv c 
' (j!iro lUYiOwg pntiv xfywv Aiyio-fai wA»jy ry oixuw kbyw tv &<p’ lib;. Simplicius 
in Arist. Phys^ T. 20. (Scholia ed. Brandis, p. 330.) 0< Ss lx rr.; I'.et- 

rt>lcc; ovrw rtif JtTogietv l^ofo^HTXi u; As yuv (zvAh xarec fzv^ivb; xxrYiyofiuaOeLi, 
aAA ocvto xu&' avro txowrov XiytrlJcci, otoi o xi^u-tto; xvfywiros to asvxoi 

Xtixotf. (Of. Zeller, Plulosophie der Griechen , ii., p. 115.) 
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the judgment furnishes the materials for the act of 
reasoning. ’ The Matter of the Syllogism thus appears in 
the several propositions of which it is composed,' and 
which vary in every different instance ; its Form appears 
in the jnanner in which those propositions arej in the 
act of reasoning, connected together as premises and con¬ 
clusion. This connection consists in the recognition of 
a relation of identity or contradiction between the terms 
given in the antecedent and those connected by the 
reasoning act itself in the consequent. . The forms and 
laws of reasoning may thus be ascertained by the fol- , 
lowing question :—Given two judgments (no matter 
what may be their material signification), what rela¬ 
tions must exist between them, to warrant us in 
inferring a third judgment as their consequent I 

In the first place, the premises and the conclusion 
must stand to each other in the relation of condi¬ 
tion and conditioned. As the predicate of a judgment 
limits and determines the subject, so the premises of a 
syllogism must limit and determine the conclusion. 
Limitation is thus a form of reasoning, as of all think¬ 
ing, .and exhibits, *as has been shewn in the ease of 
judgment, the.operation of the law of Excluded Middle. 
The conclusion, to be determined, must be one of two 
contradictory possibilities. In other words, the premises 
must be so related to each other as to necessitate some 
conclusion. If the connection between A and II, as 
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exhibited in the premises, be such that, as far as (hose 
premises are concerned , we are not, necessitated to infer 

f ' t ■* ’’ . . * 

;hat> A is either B or not-B, there is no determination of • 
i conclusion, and consequently no reasoning. 

In me second place, since the concepts A and B are 
lot compared together directly, but through the medium 
if a third, it necessary that this third concept should 
be successively compared with each of the others. This 
comparison results in a relation either of identity or 
contradiction; the subjects of the two concepts being 
pronounced identical whenever the premise is affirmative, 
and contradictory whenever it is negative ; and a simi¬ 
lar relation being consequently inferred to exist between 
the concepts compared together in the conclusion. 
Hence the reasoning, in all affirmative syllogisms is 
governed by the law of. Identity, and in all negative 
syllogisms by that of Contradiction. Thus, when we 
reason “ 'All C is (some) B; all A is (some) C : there¬ 
fore all A is (some) B ; the lsnv which determines the 
conclusion is, that whatever is identical with a portion 
of C is identical with a portion of that which is identical 
with all C. Here is the Principle of Identity : “ Every 
portion of a cohcept is identical with itself.” Again, 
when we reason “ Net C is (any) B; all A is (some) C-: 
therefore no A is (any) B,” * the law which determines 

' •. * la expressing tie quantity pf the predicate in oar propositions, wp 
have adopted the rule laid down by Sir W. Hamilton as the basis of a 
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the conclusion is, that whatever is identical with a por¬ 
tion of C cannot he identical with that which is contra¬ 
dictory to all C. Here is the Principle of Contradiction : 
“ No portion of a concept- can contradict itself.” The 
Forms tvhieh the syllogism exhibits, as exemplifying the 
above laws, are those of mood and figure, affirmative or 
negative, which shew what relations pf identity or con¬ 
tradiction in the premises of a syllogism may legiti¬ 
mately determine a similar relation in the conclusion. 
Here, again, we see a special exemplification of the three 
general forms of Unity, Plurality, and Totality; the 
middle term, in its two-fold capacity of self-identity and 
double comparison, constituting the syllogism both a 
single thought and a whole composed of parts ; while 
the determination of a definite t conclusion and the ex¬ 
clusion of others indicates it,s, limited character as one 
thought out of many* 

* Vi ’ 

now analytic of logical forms, viz., to /state explicitly what is thought im¬ 
plicitly. The particular instances selected, however, only express the 
rules of the ordinary logic, which toll us that the predicate is distributed 
always in negative propositions, and never in allirmativo ; i.e., that it 
is actually thought as universal in the one caso and particular in the 
other. * 

I. 

* In the Kantian logic, which adopts the ordinary classification of 
syllogisms, the categorical syllogisms are referred to a modified form of 
the laws of identity and contradiction, which Kant greats ns one law; 
while hypothetical syllogisms are regarded as dependent, on the* principle 
of sufficient reason, and disjunctives on that of excluded middle. But 
Kant too hastily accepted the ordinary logical classification. If ,ns I 
believe to be the case, all hypothetical, and disjunctive reasonings, so 
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The further examination of the syllogistic forms 
belongs to the province of Logic. Before dismissing this 
petition of..our subject, however, it may be necessary to, 
Say a few words in defence of the character which’ 
throughout the preceding pages has been assigned to 
the general laws' of thought;—that of identical judg¬ 
ments, in wliigh the predicate expresses the same notion 
that is already given in the subject. The reader who 
remembers the contemptuous chapter of Locke on 
Trifling Propositions,* or the equally contemptuous 
observations of Stewart on the Aristotelian Logic,')' may' 
be astonished to find these despised propositions elevated 
to the character of laws of mind, and placed at the head 
of all ■ thought. In truth, however, the position thus 
assigned to them is not only justified by the analysis of 
the act of thought, "but is a necessary consequence 
even of the doctrines oT Locke himself. Supposing that 
the act., of thinking is governed by general laws at all 
(and that it is so, is manifest from the inability to con- 
oeive absurdities), such laws can clearly impart nothing 
in the way of instruction or the discovery of new truths. 

far ag. they arc R easonings at all, may be reduced to the categorical 
fonp, it follows that all syllogisms will depend on the laws of identity and 
contradiction, and, in a subordinate manner, on that of excluded middle. 
The principle Jf sufficient reason, in its logical form, is, properly speak¬ 
ing, not a law of thought, hut only a statement that all thought must 

governed'by some law or other. 

- * JSswy, b. iv) chap. viii. f Elements , part ii., chap .j 
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A new truth is in its very nature partial; it is new 
only because it is partial, because it is the discovery of 
the particular attributes of some particular thing or class 
of things. In a psychological point of view, the deter¬ 
mination of the laws of thought (be their character as 
judgments what it may) is as much a'new truth a$ any 
other, being the discovery of a particular fact in the con¬ 
stitution of the human mind. But when we consider the 
same laws logically, in their application to the products 
of thought, how is it possible for any new truth to be 
determined by them { As general laws, they have no 
special relation to this object of thought rather than 
that; and it is upon such special relations that the dis¬ 
covery of every new truth must depend. Material 
knowledge arises from the observation of differences; 
the essential features of laws of'thought must be ab¬ 
straction from all differences.’ 11 A necessary law of all 
thinking, which shall at the same time ascertain the 
definite properties of a definite class of things, is a con- 

o 

tradietion in terms; for it is optional, and therefore 
contingent, whether we shall apply our thoughts to that 
particular class of things or not. But if all men have 
been thinking, some on this thing, some on that, hut all 
under one code of laws, what marvel if, wlien»their 
attention is called to those laws, they should recognise 
them as what they have all along virtually acKnow- 
• See Kant, Logik, Einleitung, vii. 
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iedged. . Herein lies at once the explanation and the 
• justification of the so-called frivolity of principles 
of this kind. They can determine only the general 
attributes common to all objects of thought as such; 
and, as every object of thought is such from the moment 
we ar^able to think of it at all, these attributes must con¬ 
stitute the very identical judgments which logic has been 
so much decried for offering. To this it may be added 
that Locke, who denies the existence of innate ideas, 
and maintains that man cannot by any power of thought 
invent pr frame a new simple idea,* is the very.last 
philosopher who should have condemned the laws of 
thought as conveying no instruction. For if the prin- • 
eiples of pure thought are competent to add anything to 
the matter already given, the act of thought can in so 
far invent or frame a neV idea ; and this brings us back 
of necessity to the theofy of innate ideas. If, on the 
other hand, the reflective faculty can only modify the 
materials already given tojt, it follows that identical 1 
judgments are not mere verbal frivolities, but funda¬ 
mental laws of the human mind. 

OF *TIfE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS, f 

The lawsbf thought, properly so called, indicate the 

• * 

V. JEttay, b- i., chaps ii., Hi., It. ; b. ii, chap ii. 
f For the history of the doctrine of mental association, on which our 
limits" wifi not allow ns to enter, tha reador is referred once for all to the 
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necessary conditions under which one thought sgggfsat? \ 
another, as involved in it h priori, and in'its own'nature, 
irrespectively of the particular experience of individual 
thinkers. These conditions may be reduced to the two 
relations of Identity and Contradiction ; and the princi¬ 
ples in which these relations arc expressed tnay be called 

0 

necessary or a priori Lav s of Thought as Thought. We 
have now to consider another connection, by virtue of 
which one thought accidentally suggests another, as as¬ 
sociated with it in the past experience of this or that 
individual thinker. The conditions under wlueh this 
suggestion most frequently takes place maybe exhibited 
as the general conditions- of the phenomenon usually 
known as the Association of Ideal; and the- laws in 
which these conditions are expressed may be called con¬ 
tingent or empirical Laws of Thought in its accidental 
• relations. The phrase association of ideas seems to be 
now so completely established in philosophical lan- 

* 

guage, that it is hardly possible to put it aside in fayour 

l 1 , 

of a more accurate expression ; but in retaining it, we 
-must, to avoid misapprehension, point out that it is 

in many respects defective. In the first place, the term . 

» 

Admirable note of Sir William Hamilton, Reid's ' Works, p. 889. The 
illustrious writer has tiiumphantly vindicated the claims of Aristotle to 
be regarded as the eailiest, and,-even to thfe day, tboir.oet accurate and 
complete expositor of the whole theory, and has supplied some interest¬ 
ing facts in its later history from autbprs almost unknown to ordinary 
readers. 
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t&SQoiatitm expresses only a very limited portion of the 
phenomena,—those, namely, in which the elements as¬ 
sociated together are consciously distinguished from 
each other, and equally correlative ; wlieieas in many of 
the most important phenomena of this class the com¬ 
bined elements are so completely I used together that 
the constituent, ingredients can with difficulty, if at all, 
be detected in the compound ; aiul in otlieis the relation 
is almost entirely on one side,—the first element sug¬ 
gesting the second far more strongly than the second 
suggests the firs|. In the second place, to speak of the 
associated objects, as idea? naturally tends to limit the 
relation to modes of cognition, to tlie exclusion of de- 

lp 

sires and feelingst* On ibis account it would be better 
'to describe the phenomena m question, in more general- 

language, as those of related modus of consciousness, — a 

• * 

phrase which is indifferently applicable to equal and 
unequal correlatives, and to all the states of mind which 
ate. capable of connection among themselves and with 
each other. 

In one sense, indeed, our ’whole consciousness may 
be said to he dependent, not indeed on the association , 
which term implies a previous separate existence of the 
objects associated, luit on the coexistence or relation of 

jm 

* See the criticisms of Iteid, Intellectual Powers, Essay iv , chap, 
ivq of Sir James Mackintosh, Dissertation (section vi, on Hartley), 
ahd of Sir William Hamilton, Eeid's Works, p. 907 


< 
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ideas or modes, of consciousness to each other. Fbr 
consciousness is only possible as an apprehension of 
differences.; and this apprehension is only possible by 
tha simultaneous cognition of the objects distinguished 
from each other. I can perceive, for example, a parti¬ 
cular. colour only by its contrast to some other colour 
or to a surrounding darkness. I can be conscious of a 
state of pleasure or pain only by its contrast to some 
other mental state preceding it; and this contrast 
implies a juxtaposition of the two states at the moment 
of the transition from one to the other. Conscious¬ 
ness is only realized under the condition of space or 
time ; and space and time can only be discerned by 
means of the relation between-objects contiguous in the 
one or successive in the other. These general relations, 
as the conditions of all consciousness, have been already 

« r 

poticed in the preceding pages, and need not be again 
examined here. 

Nor yet is it necessary to dwell on those special 
relations which are necessary to the existence of aily 
particular mode of consciousness as such, and do not 
merely regulate its subsequent reproduction. Our com¬ 
plex ideas, as they are called (and all ideas are in sdpie 
degree complex), are instances of this class of relations. 
My perceptiqn of a horse, for example, is compounded 
of a certain colour, shape, and arrangement of' parts,— 
all of which are simultaneously presented to' the eye. 
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ami form, the conditions 'of my cognition of the horse as 
such. This, again, is not a case of suggestion or asso¬ 
ciation, since none of the ideas thus given in combina¬ 
tion can be regarded as the cause or antecedent condition 
of the rest. 

Nor/again, should we include under the head of 
association the logical consequence of one notion from 
another,—a consequence intrinsic and essential to the 
thoughts themselves, and not dependent on the expe¬ 
rience of a particular thinker. These consequences are 
all reducible to the relations of identity and contradic- 
tievn, and imply, not the suggestion of one notion by 
another, hut the analysis of a notion already given into 
the parts which it implicitly contains, and which are 
virtually given along with. it. Under this elass will 
come those relations winch Sir William Hamilton has 
specified as logical or objective trains of thought,—in 
which “ thoughts, though denoted by a single and 
separate expression, implicitly contain a second ; which 
second the process of thinking explicates, but does not 
determine to succeed.’'* Such is the case with all terms 
which in their signification' are essentially relative to 
each other. tL thought of a parent is relative to that 
. of a phild ; that of a greater to a less : that of a cause 
to an'effect. "But then the term parent, in itself, means 
parent of a child; the term greater means greater than 

, i * Reid s Works, p. 911 
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a less ; the term cause means cause of an effect. Hence, 
as Sir W. Hamilton observes, it is improper to say of such 
terms that they are associated or mutually suggestive, 
since the thought of both is already given in the thought 
of each. 

These being discarded, there remain to be considered 
those relations of thought which, in the, languish of Sii 
W. Hamilton, are distinguished as indicating a psycholo¬ 
gical or subjective consecution,—a connection, that is to 
say, established between two phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness, owing to some accidental juxtaposition in the ltrftnl 
of the person connecting them. Phenomena of this cl^9| 
belong entirely to the Reproductive or Representative 
(’onseiousne-s ; for, though the suggesting antecedeift 
may be an intuition presented from without, the suggested 
consequent, not being given with it, is called up by the 

♦ t 

action of the mind itself; and thus the connection be¬ 
tween the two is an act of Representation or Thought. 

The phenomena of Asso< iation, in this limited sense, may 
* j • 

be comprehended under two principal classes :—1. Those 
of Direct Remeinbianee or Memory, in which the occur¬ 
rence of any mode of consciousness at a certain time 
suggests the fact of the same mode liavjng been experi¬ 
enced at a previous time. 2. Those of Indirect Remem¬ 
brance or Reminiscence, ih which the occurrence of any 
mode of consciousness at a particular time suggests the 
recollection of a different mode of consciousness, which 
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at some previous time was experienced along with it. 
Hence arise tlie two general laws, distinguished by Sir 
W. Hamilton* as those of Repetition and Redintegration : 
namely, Thoughts coidentiuil in modification, hut differing 
in time, tend to suggest each other: and, Thoughts ancc co¬ 
identical in time, arc, howerer different as mental modes, 
again sHugestire of each other, and that in the mutual ordtr 
which/tfeg originally held. The first of these laws must 
be qjcffaided to include nut merely total identity of the 
mental modification, but also that partial identity which is 
t^e basis of resemblance or analog}. Thus, for example, 
I ipay see a man, and recognise him as tlicjsame person 
wLom 1 met a few days ago. Here there is a complete 
identity of two mental modifications, dilleiing only in 
point of time, as earlier and later, lint again, 1 max see, 
not the man himself, biTt his portrait; and this max re¬ 
mind me of the original. **Here there is a partial identity 
of the mental modifications ; the man and the picture 
being in certain features the same, however different in 
other respects. Or again, the*metaphorical use of the 

t 

term man, as applied to the figures on a chess-board, or 

to the cairn on the top of a mountain, may suggest the 

• » 

* ltcid's Works ?[). 912. The latter of these Ians 1ms been usual!} 
regarded by modern philosophers as the sole general lan of association 
See, for example*Hobbes, Leviathan, chap iii., l.eibnit/, Xbnr.aiu 
Ussuri, 1. ii clup xxxiii. ; Xlill. Ainh/sis rf tin /fum/iit Mind eliap 
iii The loimcr law max pci haps have been hintid at b\ Aristotb, tail 
ils distintt lecognition and enunciation are due to Sir \V Hamilton 
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object from which the metaphor was derived. Here, 
however little there may be of visible resemblance be¬ 
tween the objects, there is still one point in which they 
are identical, namely, that both arc denoted^by the same 
word.* The second law is of still wider, application. 
Not only homogeneous modes of consciousness,—two 
cognitions, two feelings, two desires,—but heterogeneous 
modes,—a cognition and a feeling, or a feeling and a 
desire, which have at any past time been associated to¬ 
gether,—may on future occasions mutually suggest each 
other. The sight of a place may reeal to mind an event 
which has taken place there, and the feeling of joy or 
sorrow which that event occasioned to ourselves/)" Tile 

* In some cases the association may depend on mere identity of name, 
without any other point of similarity or analogy. Thus Alexander the 
Great may suggest Alexander the Coppersmith. On the influence of lan¬ 
guage as a principle of association, see Hobbes, Human Nature chap, v.: 
Stewart, Elements , chap, v., part i., sect. 2 ; Mill, Analysis of the Human 
Mind , chap. iii. Not only identity of names, but even of letters, is noticed 
by Stewart, as in the case of ideas in poetry suggested by alliteration. 

f This is beautifully described by Shelley in a passage from which 
wc can only quote a small portion .— 

“ You are not here 1 the quaint witch Memory secs 
In vacant chairs jour absent images, 

And points where once you sat, and now should he, « 

But arc not.—1 demand if ever we 

Shall meet as then we met,—and she replies 

Veiling in aw'e her second-sighted eyes,— 

‘ l know the pus talone—but summon home 
1 My sister Hope, she speaks of all to come ’ 

But I, an old diviner, who know Well 
* Every false \ersc of that sweet oracle, 

'turned to the sad enchantress once again, 

And sought a respite from my gentle pain, 

In acting every passage o’er and o’er 
Of our communion.” 
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sight of the surgeon who has performed a painful opera¬ 
tion upon us may recal vividly an image of the agony 
which we suffered at his hands, and create a feeling of 
dislike at his presence.* The food which we have tasted 
during illness, or the syrup in which a bitter medicine 
was administered, may ever afterwards convey to the 
mind an impression, in some cases almost amounting to 
an actual repetition, of the suffering which we felt, or 
the bitterness which we tasted.f 

Hut the above laws, being the most universal prin¬ 
ciples of association in general, are not sufficient to 
account for the special instances included under each. 
They explain why certain associations of ideas may take 
place ; but they do not tell us why this particular asso¬ 
ciation actually takes place in preference to others of the 
same kind. Any two inodes of consciousness which have 
once been coexistent in* experience have a tendency to 
suggest one another ; but this does not explain why the 
tendency is realized in certain instances and not in others. 
To account for these special phenomena, wo must have 
recourse to a third law,—that of Preference. Thoughts 
arc suggested , not merely by force of the general subjective 
relation snbsistuig between themselves; they are also suggested 

* See the an A? dote narrated by Locke, Essay, b. ii., chap, xxxiii 
sect. J4. 

f See the instance mentioned by Vives, quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, 
Reid's Works, p. 803 

R 
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■in proportion to the relation of interest (from whatever 
sov/i'ce ) in which these stand to the individual mind.* The 
grounds of this predominant interest may ho of various 
kinds. Sometimes the frequent occurrence of certain 
experiences may impress the association which they 
convey indelibly on the mind, and serve to recal it on 
the slightest occasion. At other times the intensity of 
the feeling connected with the occurrence may atone for 
its comparative rarity, and an event which has occurred 
but once in a lifetime may haunt the memory incessantly 
during the remainder of our existence. In some in¬ 
stances, in which the repetition is frequent and the sug¬ 
gested consequent of greater practical importance than 
the antecedent which suggested it, the latter disappears 
entirely from the consciousness, and the result of asso¬ 
ciation becomes transformed apparently into that of im¬ 
mediate apprehension. A striking instance is furnished 
by those phenomena of the senses which have been 
already described under the name of Acquired Percep¬ 
tions; such as the apprehension of the distance and unity 
ot objects by the eye, in which the immediate and proper 
objects of sight, the rays in contact with the two retime, 
have been dropped out of consciousness, and the distant 

luminous body is to all appearance directly visible. 

<» 

Something similar to this may be observed in less 
familiar instances, in which we are conscious of the 
* Sir W. Hamilton, Itekl's Works, p. 913. 
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existence of a train of suggested thoughts remotely con¬ 
nected with each other, hut overlook the intermediate 
and less important links. Such, for example, is the often- 
quoted instance mentioned by 1 Toblies * “ In a discourse 

of our present civil war, what could seem more •import i -1 
nent than to ask, as one did, what was the value of a 
Itoman penny ? Yet the coherence to me was manifest 
enough. For the thought of the war introduced the 
thought of the delivering up the king to his enemies : 
the thought of that brought in the thought of the deliver¬ 
ing up of Christ; and that again the thought of the 
thirty pence which was the price of that treason.” It is 
probable, as Stewart has remarked upon this passage ,f 
tliat had the speaker himself been interrogated about the 
connection of his ideas, he would have found himself at 
first at a loss for an answer. 

The three above-mentioned laws, of repetition, redin¬ 
tegration, and preference, will, in many cases, act in 
combination with inch other ; ideas, once associated Ip 
similarity, being afterwards further connected hv the 
fact, of that juxtaposition, and acquiring a preferential 
claim by the frequency of the recurrence. Thus (In¬ 
sight, of the picture of a man may suggest the original: 
and afterwards the thought of the man may suggest the 
thought of Ilfs picture, as having been seen at a former 


* Leviathan , part i , chap iii. 
f Fitment*, part ii . chap li 
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time in connection with it. Here the elements of simi¬ 
larity and diversity are combined together in the same 
association, as identical modifications of thought at 
diverse times, and again as diverse modifications of 
thought* at the same time.* To the two first laws ma) 
also he reduced the four heads of association enume¬ 
rated by Aristotle ; viz., Proximity in Time, Similarity, 
Contrast, and Coadjacence.f 

The phenomena of mental association, if in modern 
times they have been too much neglected by some 
philosophers, have unquestionably been exalted to an 
extravagant degree of importance by others. Tf Locke, 
on the one hand, appeals to this principle chiefly to ex¬ 
plain some extravagances and prejudices of individual 
minds, later writers have, on the other hand, made far 
more than sufficient amends, by Attributing to the power 

*, An ingenious, though quaint illustration of this is given by Cole- 
ridge, Jtior/rajrfu'a Literaria, chap \ii.:—“Seeing a mackeiel, it ma) 
happen that I immediately think of goosebeiries, because I at the same 
time ate maekerel with goosehen it s as the sauce. The tirst syllable of 
the latter word being that which lnul coexisted with the image of the 
bird so called, 1 may then think of a goose. In the next moment the 
image of a swan may arise before me, though I had ne\ or seen the two 
birds together. In the first two instances, I am conscious that their 
coexistence in time was the circumstance that enabled me to recollect 
them ; and equally conscious am I that the latter wan recalled to me by 
the joint operation of likeness and contrast. So it is with cause and 
effect; so too with order.” •* 

j* Sec Sir AV. Hamilton’s note, Heid's Works , p. 800, where the classi¬ 
fication of Aristotle is examined and compaied with those of Hume and 
others 
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of association results which it is utterly incapable of 
producing or explaining. According to Hartley and his 
follower Priestley, “ Not only all our intellectual plea¬ 
sures and pains, but all the phenomena of memory, 
imagination, volition, reasoning, and every other mental 
affection and operation, are only different modes or 
cases of the association of ideas ; so that nothing is 
requisite to make any man whatever lie is, but a sen¬ 
tient principle, with this single property.”* In a like 
spirit, Sir Janies Mackintosh, in language in which some 
allowance must perhaps be made for the rhetoric of a 
public lecture, allirmed that the law of association was 
the basis of all true psychology ; and that Hartley, by 
his exposition of this principle, stood in the same rela¬ 
tion to Hobbes as Newton to lvepler ; the law of asso¬ 
ciation being that to the mind which gravitation is to 
matter.! Condillac, a few years before Hartley, had 
testified to the same effect, asserting that all the opera¬ 
tions of the mind are engendered from perception alone, 
and that the investigation of this process was of more 
value than all the rules of the logicians.^ Accordingly, 

* See I’riestli'v, Hartley's Theory, Introductory Essays, p. xxiv. 

f Lecture delivered at Lincoln's Inn ; quoted l>y Coleridge, Jiiogru- 
pliia Literaria, chap. v. In his Dissertation, Sir James’s judgment ot 
Hartley is more discriminating. 

I Origins tlci Connoissances Uumaines, section seconds. This work 
was published about three years before Hartley’s Ohscrculions on Man. 
The theory of the latter, however, seems to have been formed indepen¬ 
dently, and is far more complete and elaborate, as regards association. 
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in Hartley’s theory, as well in that of Condillac, not 
only our desires and affections, and the phenomena of 
memory and imagination, hut even the universal laws of 
thought, and the necessary principles of mathematical 
reasoning, and the immutable judgments of the moral 
faculty, and the self-determinations pf the will, are de¬ 
rived with equal readiness from this prolific law acting 
on the material furnished by the senses. Association 
in Psychology becomes, like the adverb in Grammar, 
entitled to the appellation of the universal recipient, in 
which is swallowed up every mode of consciousness, 
and every faculty of the mind.* That the foundation is 
not always able to bear the weight of superstructure 
placed upon it, may be suspected at the outset from the 
amount of transformation which, in the systems of 
Condillac and Hartley, the sensible materials have to 
undergo, during the process of association, and of asso¬ 
ciation only. Like “ compound medicines,” to use the 
simile of Hartley himself, “ the several tastes and 
flavours of the separate ingredients are lost and over¬ 
powered by the complex one of the whole mass ; so 

that this has a taste and flavour of its own, which 

»/ . 

appears to be simple and original, and, like that of a 

than that of the former. Some remarks in comparison of the two will 
' be found in-Sir Janies Mackintosh's Dissertation, section vi. 

* “Adverbium Stoici vocant; nam omnia in so capit, quasi 

collata per satyram coucessa sibi rerum varia potestate.” Char mi Ars 
Grammatica, lib. ii., De Adverbio. 
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natural body/’* Thus the sensation of bodily pain 
becohies by association the emotion of fear ; the pleasure 
of sucking, and other sensible enjoyments bestowed by 
the same person, become the affection of the child for 
its mother ; and the restraint imposed upon actions by 
prohibition and punishment is gradually metamorphosed 
into the ideas.of right, wrong, and obligation. The ad¬ 
vocates of this kind of mental chemistry appear to have 
overlooked the fact that ideas have not, like chemical 
substances, a distinct existence and properties of their 
own, but exist and operate only as modes of the con¬ 
scious mind. Consequently, the changes effected, even 
granting in all cases the assumed affiliation of conse- 
quent on antecedent, must be duo to a transforming 
power or natural faculty of the mind itself, not to a 
mere working of sensible impressions in combination 
with each other. But this admission amounts to a con¬ 
fession that sensation is not the source of the derived 
ideas, but only furnishes the occasion on which the mind 
exercises a power of its own, thereby framing additional 
ideas, or elements of ideas, which sensation does not con¬ 
tain and cannot supply. To this it must be added, that 
the power of associating ideas at.all implies a conscious¬ 
ness of their differenoe from, and mutual relation to, each 
other; and that thus association presupposes thought. 


* Hartley, Observations on Man, prop. xii. cor. 1. 
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instead of thought being the offspring of association.* 
But the failure of Hartley’s theory is most conspicuous 
in reference to the phenomenon which we have next to 
consider,—the existence, namely, in consciousness of 
necessary truths. 

i 

OF NECESSARY TRUTHS. 

It is a fact of consciousness to which all experience 
bears witness, and which it is the duty of the philosopher 
to admit and account for, instead of disguising or muti¬ 
lating it to suit the demands of a system, that then; are 
certain truths which, when once acquired, no matter 
how, it is impossible, by any effort of thought, to con¬ 
ceive as reversed or reversible. Such, to take the 

simplest instances, are the truths of arithmetic and 

♦ 

geometry. By no possible effort of thought can we 

*>< 

conceive that twice two can make any other number 
than four, or that two straight lines can inclose a space, 
or that the angles of a triangle can be greater or less 
than two right angles ; nor yet can we conceive it pos¬ 
sible tliat, by any future change in the constitution of 
things, even by an exertion of Omnipotence, these facts 
can hereafter become yther than they a,re, or that they 

* In the above remarks we have considered Hartley’s system only 
with reference to the doctrine of association, omitting the mechanical 
hypothesis of vibrations, on which that doctrine is founded. A valuable 
criticism of tho wholo theory will ho found in Coleridge's Biotjraphia 
Literario, chaps, vi. and vii. 
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are otherwise in any remote part of the universe. It is 
this characteristic of a certain class of judgments which 
the theory of association altogether fails to explain; for 
it does not appear in those instances in which, according 
to that tlicory, we ought to expect it. Probably ito man, 
even of those acquainted with geometry, reads Euclid 
everyday; ami many pass several days together with¬ 
out thinking of mathematical relations at all. Conse- 
qucntly, the conviction that day and night must suc¬ 
ceed one another once in every twenty-four hours, ought, 
as far as it depends on association, to he more fixed and 
certain than that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, or that seventeen and eight make 
twenty-five. Whereas, in point of fact, while the two 
latter propositions are conceived as possessing an eternal 

and absolute necessity, which no exertion of power can 

• • 

change,* the former is regarded as one out of many pos¬ 
sible arrangements, which has no other necessity than 
the will of the Creator, which might be changed at any 
moment by an exertion of the same will that produced 
it, which does not hold good in other parts of the uni¬ 
verse, nor even in certain regions of our own globe. 

* Le Clorc ( Logica, j>. ii., cap. iii.) enters into a defence of tlic 
canons of logic against curtain theologians who maintained that the 
Divine power could make two contradictory judgments simultaneously 
truo. Hut even this intrepid assertion of apparent absurdity does not 
amount to maintaining that we can conceive such an exertion of power ; 
and this is all with which, as psychologists, we are concerned. 
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Again, on tlic theory of association, our conviction of the 
truth of mathematical propositions should he more cer¬ 
tain in proportion to the number of instances in which 
we have seen them verified. That two and two make 
four, 01 that two straight lines do not inclose a space, 

should he admitted at first with douht and hesitation, 

« 

and asserted with more confidence as o\jr experience of 
its truth increases. Here, again, the fact is at variance 
with the theory. A single enunciation of an axiom, or 
a single demonstration of a theorem, in mathematics, is 
as valid as a thousand; and the conviction once gained 
is gained with an absolute certainty which no subse¬ 
quent evidence can increase. 

The judgments which appear to possess this cha¬ 
racter of absolute necessity in thought, which no theory 

i 

of mere association can explain, may ho classified under 

» « 

the • following four heads.—I. Logical Judgments, in 
which the predicate is identical with the whole or a part 
of the attributes comprehended in the subject; as that 
every triangle must have three angles, that the sums of 
equal things must themselves be equal, or that all men 
must be animals. 2. Mathematical Judgments, which 
express a necessary relation between two .distinct notions 
concerning quantity, continuous or„ discrete; as that two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space, that the angles of 
every triangle must be equal to two right angles, or that 
seven and five must make twelve. 3. Moral Judgments, 
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which state the immutable obligation of certain laws of 
conduct, whether actually observed in practice or not; 
as that ingratitude or treachery must at all times and 
ill all persons be worthy of condemnation. 4 Meta¬ 
physical Judgments, expressing an apparently necessary 
relation between the known and the unknown, between 
the sensible plujfiomenon and the supersensible reality; 
as that every attribute belongs to some substance, and 
that every change is brought about by some cause. The 
necessity in all these four classes of judgments is essen¬ 
tially different from that manifestation of the laws of 
nature which is sometimes distinguished by the name 
of physical necessity. The laws of nature, if by nature 
is meant unconscious agents only, express nothing more 
than an observed fact in its highest generalization; and 

of that fact wo can only say that it is so, ami that it 

• • 

might have been otherwise. This is the case oven with 
those phenomena whose relations may be exhibited by 
mathematical formula*; for though the mathematical 
portion of the reasoning may have an a priori necessity, 
its application to the facts in question is empirical, and, 
as far as thought is concerned, contingent. Thus, that a 
body in motion»attracted by a force varying inversely as 
the square of the distance, will describe a conic section, 
is a matter of demonstration; but that the earth is such 
a body, acted upon by a force of this description, is a 
matter of fact, which might have been otherwise, had 
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the Creator been pleased so to appoint. Necessity is 
the result of law; and law implies an agent whose 
working is regulated thereby.* But it is a law only to 
that which works under it: to an observer, who sees the 
results of the law without being subject to its influence, 
it is no more than a fact of experience. The laws of 
nature may be a sufficient reason why certain pheno¬ 
mena must take place in a certain way; but they furnish 
no reason at all why I must think so. As it is optional 
with me to study the phenomena in question, it is 
optional with me to become acquainted with their laws; 
and I can become acquainted with them as facts oidy. 
To know a law as such, I must know it as an obligation 
binding upon myself as a thinker; and this alone can 
give; rise to a necessity of thought. When I speak of 
the alternations of day and ni<|hf as consequent on a law 
of nature, I mean no more than that the alternations 
have invariably been observed to take place; and when 
1 resolve such alternations into the law of the earth's 
rotation, I mean only that the earth docs revolve on her 
axis once in twenty-four hours. My belief in the con¬ 
tinuance of the observed order of natural phenomena 
may perhaps be explained by some law of my mental 

* “ All things that arc have some operation not violent or casual. 
That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth mode¬ 
rate the force and power, that which doth appoint the form and measure, 
of working, the same we term a law.” (Hooker, E. P. i. 2.) 
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constitution; but, as thus explained, it is a law of mind 
and not of matter. 

Of the four classes of judgments above distinguished 
as necessary in thought, the first, or Logical -Judgments, 
do not require much explanation. Any notion, how¬ 
ever, empirical in its origin, must, when once acquired, 
be analysed in accordance with the general laws of 
thought; and the result will exhibit that formal neces¬ 
sity which implies no more than the harmony of a 
thought with itself. Judgments of this character, affir¬ 
mative and negative;, are only particular instances of the 
two great laws of Identity and Contradiction, and have 
been already sufficiently explained in our previous 
remarks on the operations and laws of thought. Thus 
the axiom, that the sums of equal things are. equal, nun 
be expressed, representing the first pair of equals by A. 
and the second by 15, iifThe form of the. identical judg¬ 
ment, A + B = A + I). The analysis of a complex notion 
into its constituent parts, as in the assertion that all 
men arc animals, or that every triangle has three angles, 
is only a special application of the identical judgment 
“A is A;” or, “any particular specimen of a class has 
the general attributes of the class to which it belongs.’" 

Mathematical Judgments maybe divided into two 
kinds,—indemfmstrable or axiomatic judgments, whose 
necessity is self-evident; and demonstrable judgments, 
whose, necessity depends on some previous assumption. 
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Tlio necessity of the latter is derived from that of the 
former, so that the indemonstrable judgments -alone 
require a special examination. Under this class are 
comprehended the axioms of geometry, properly so 
called-;* viz., the original assumptions concerning mag¬ 
nitudes in space as such, and the propositions belonging 
to the fundamental operations of arithmetic,—addition, 
and subtraction.-)- The necessity of these judgments 
results from the existence in the mind of the a priori 
forms of intuition,—Space and Time. The axioms of 
geometry are self-evident statements concerning magni¬ 
tudes in space; such as that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space. Their self-evidence or necessity is to 
he explained by the circumstance that the presented in¬ 
tuition, as well as the representative thought, is derived 
from within, not from without. For geometrical propo¬ 
sitions are primarily necessary, not as truths relating to 
objects without the mind, hut as thoughts relating to 

* Under this head are included the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
axioms, as they are called in the modern editions of Euclid {postulates 
is Euclid’s own term), with several other geometrical assumptions em¬ 
ployed in the subsequent demonstrations, though not distinctly expressed 
The remaining axioms of the modern editions (the common notions of 
Euclid himself) are logical, not geometrical principles', and depend solely, 
on the laws of thought. 

f “Though in some things, as in numbers, besides adding and sub¬ 
tracting, men name other operations, as multiplying and dividing, yet 
are they the same; for multiplication is hut adding together of things 
equal; and division but subtracting of one thing as often as we can.” 
(Hobbes, Leviathan , p. i., chap, v.) 
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objects within: their necessity, as regards real objects, 
is only secondary and hypothetical. If there exist any¬ 
where in the world two perfect straight lines, those lines 
cannot inclose a space; but if such lines exist nowhere 
but in my imagination, it is equally true that I cannot 
think of them as invested with the contrary attribute. 
This necessity of thought is dependent on a correspond- 
ing necessity of intuition. The object of which pure 
geometry treats is not dependent on sensation, but sen¬ 
sation on it: it is a condition under which alone sensible 
experience is possible; and therefore its characteristics 
must accompany all our thoughts concerning any pos¬ 
sible’ object of such experience; for, however much we 
may abstract from the attributes of this or that parti¬ 
cular phenomenon of experience, we are clearly incom¬ 
petent to deprive it of* those conditions under which 
alone, from the constitution of our minds, experience 
itself is possible. We can perceive only as we are per¬ 
mitted by the laws of our perceptive faculties, as wo can 
think only in accordance with* the laws of the under¬ 
standing. If, then, by a law of my perceptive faculty, 
1 am compelled to regard all objects as existing in space, 
• the attributes which arc once presented to me as the 
properties of a given portion of space, such as the pair 
of straight line* now present to my sight or imagination, 
must necessarily be thought as existing in all space and 
at all times. For to imagine a portion of space in which 
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such properties are not found, would not he to imagine 
merely a different combination of sensible phenomena, 
such as continually takes place without any change in 
the laws of sensibility:—it would be to imagine myself 
as perceiving under other conditions than those to which, 
by a law of my being, 1 am subjected. But a condition, 
though potentially existing in the original constitution 

c 

of the mind, is actually manifested only in conjunction 
with that of which it is the condition. Space, therefore, 
and its laws, are first made known to consciousness on 
the occasion of an actual phenomenon of sense. Hence 
the twofold character of geometrical principles: empiri¬ 
cal, as suggested in and through an act of experience; 
necessary, as relating to the conditions under which 
alone such experience is possible to human faculties. 

Arithmetic is related to Tinle as Geometry to Space ; 
and the necessity of its propositions may be explained 
"upon similar principles. The two sciences, however, 
present some important features of distinction. Most of 
the propositions of geoflietry are deductive: it contains 
very few axioms, properly so called, and its processes 
consist in the demonstration of a multitude of dependent 
propositions from the combination of these axioms with 
certain logical principles of thought in general. On the 
other hand, the fundamental operations of arithmetic,— 
addition and subtraction,—present to us a vast number 
of independent judgments, every one of which is derived 
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injpre'diately from intuition, and cannot, by any reason- 
-irif'pt'ocess, be deduced "from any of the preceding ones * 
Pure* geometry cannot advance a step without demon¬ 
stration, and its processes arc therefore all reducible to 
the.syllogistic form. Pure arithmetic contains no demon¬ 
stration ; and it is only when its calculus is applied to 
the solution of particular problems that reasoning takes 
place, and the laws of the syllogism become applicable. 
It is not reasoning which tells us that two and two 
make four; nor, when we have gained this proposition, 
can we in any way deduce from it that two and four 
make six. We must have recourse, in each separate 
ease, to the senses or the imagination, and by counting 
up an individual succession corresponding to each term, 
intuitively perceive the resulting sum. The intuition 
thus serves nearly the? same purpose as the figure in a 
geometrical demonstratiTTh; with the exception that, in 
the latter case, the construction is adopted to furnish 
premises to a proposed conclusion; while in the former, 
it gives us a judgment which have no immediate in¬ 
tention of applying to any further use. 

The intuition in the case of arithmetic is furnished 

by the consciousness of successive states of our own 

• 

* Subtraction may be demonstrated from addition, if all the tcsults of 
the latter are supjJiscd to bo given, or vice versa; though it is simpler to 
regard subtraction as an independent process of denumeration , as is done 
by Condillac, Langue dot Calcuis, chap. i. But no result of either can 
be derived from a preceding result of the same operation. 
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minds. Setting aside all other characteristics of those 
states, save that of their succession in time, we have the 
immediate consciousness of one, two , three, four, etc. A 
purely natural arithmetic would consist in carrying on 
this series, with no other relation between its members 
but that of succession; until the memory became unable 
to continue the process. The artificial methods by 
which calculation is facilitated and extended, such as 
that of a scale of notation, in which the series recom¬ 
mences after a certain number of members, vastly in¬ 
crease the utility of the calculus, but do not affect its 
psychological basis. To construct the science of arith¬ 
metic in all its essential features, it is only necessary 
that we should be conscious of a succession in time, 
and should be able to give names to the several mem¬ 
bers of the series; and since in {-very act of conscious¬ 
ness we are subject to the condition of succession, it is 
impossible in any form of consciousness to represent 
to ourselves the facts of arithmetic as other than they 
are. *■ 

The necessity of propositions in geometry and arith¬ 
metic is thus derived from their relation to the universal 
*■ forms of intuition,—Space, and Time. We can suppose 

k the possibility of beings existing, whose .consciousness 
has no relation to space or time at al). This is no more 
than to admit the possible existence of intelligent beings 
otherwise constituted than ourselves, and, consequently 
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incomprehensible by us. But to suppose the existence of 
geometrical figures or arithmetical numbers such as 
those with which we are now acquainted, is to suppose 
the existence of space and time as we are now conscious 
of them, and therefore relatively to beings whose mental 
constitution is so far similar to ofir own. Such a sup- 
position necessarily carries with it all the mathematical 
relations in which space and time, as given to us, an* 
necessarily thought. For mathematical .judgments strictly 
relate only to objects of thought as existing in my mind, 
not to distinct realities existing in relation to my mind. 
They therefore imply no other existence than that of a 
thinking subject, modified in a certain manner. 1 lostroy 
this subject, or change its modification, and we cannot 
say, as in other cases, that the object may possibly exist 
still without the subject or may exist in a new relation 
to a new subject; for The object exists only in and 
through that particular modification of the subject, and, 
on any other supposition, is annihilated altogether. Thus 
it is impossible to suppose that a triangle can, in relation 
to any intelligence whatever, have its angles greater 01 
less than two right angles, or that two and two should not 
he equal to lour; though it is quite possible to suppose 
the existence of. intelligent beings destitute of the idea of 
a triangle or of*the number two. This is necessary mutter 
ih the strict sens§ of the term; a relation which our 
Apinds'are incapable of reversing, not merely positive!), 
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in our own acts of thought, but also negatively, by^.&np-, 

posing others who can do so. 

A somewhat similar consideration will explain the 

necessity of Moral Judgments also. The fact of duty, 

* 

whether in conformity or not with an absolute standard 
of morality, is in each* case intuitively presented to me 
as an .act in relation to a law 7 of whose obligation on 
myself I am immediately conscious. It thus essentially 
differs from the phenomena of external nature, whose 
laws I do not intuitively perceive, hut only infer them 
from the observed recurrence of certain facts. The 
moral sense, like the intuitions of space and time, is thus 
an b priori condition of my mind, not determined b\ 
experience as it is, but determining beforehand what 
experience ought to be; and, though manifested in 
consciousness on the occasion of experience, does not 
arise from experience as a fact’but is given by nature as 
a law 7 , which, like other natural gifts, grows with our 
grow th, and develops itself in a curtain way, whatever 
may be the experience to which it is subjected. Its 
nature, like that of the tree, cannot be changed by the 
soil in which it is planted, though its growth may be 

l *4 

advanced or stunted by this or other accidental cireum r 
stances.* But the immediate consciousness of Jaw 

* Arist. ['Ah. Nic. vi., 11. Aio xeii Qvffixa ioxti uiat ravTot, xai Qvru 
crofos fiiv ovhtif) yvufjtvtv i%uv xai auvter/v xai vwr.^ 1nfi%7ov S’ o<r'i xa< 
r,XiKtai; oiofjLifia. axoXouduv, xai v) fjXixtx i xai y\ut>(AYw y lif rfis 

(puf’.us otir'ia; oC<rr,s> v • 
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carries ^ith it a conscibnsness of necessity and immuta¬ 
bility in relation to the agent who is subject to it. Fok- 
to suppose the law reversed in relation to myself, tS> 
suppose that it can ever become my duly to do what/it 
is now my duty to forbear, is to suppose my wliiile 
mental constitution to be reversed, my personality 
still remaining unchanged;—a supposition which/de¬ 
stroys itself; since my present mental constitute'^ I 1 * 
included in the idea of my personality. Hence I Moi 
conceive myself as subjected to a dilfercnt law of mpral 
obligation from that of which 1 am conscious ; nor yet 
can I conceive other beings so subjected ; for 1 can only 
conceive their obligations at all by regarding their 
mental constitution in this respect as identical with my 
own. But I have no difficulty in supposing the existence 
of creatures who have no conception of duty at all 
(though even in this case I cannot distinctly conceive 
the nature of their consciousness); just as I can suppose 
the existence of creatures who have no conception of 
mathematical relations ; and such a supposition is 
indeed actually made with regard to the lower animals. 
This explanation is sufficient to ac count for the necessary 
character of nmrality, regarded as a subjective obligation 
of the personal conscience. Its objective character, as 
indicating a standard above conscience, belongs to another 
branch of nietaj/%sical inquiry. 

, The Principles of Substance and Causality likewise 
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depend for tlieir necessity as' thoughts, on a previous 
necessity of intuition ; but, in relation to both, it is 
requisite to distinguish between the necessary thought 
itself, and the accidental associations by which it is 
accompanied. ,As regards material substances, for o\- 
amplc, what do we mean when wo, say that extension, 
figure, roloiu, liaulncs.,, etc., aie the attributes of some- 
fhj^< extended, figured, coloured, hard, etc.! Are we 
,.,'flters lied to think that, besides the sensible qualities, 
there exists a distinct imperceptible thing to which 
those qualities belong : or can the language which 
apparently conveys this meaning he explained in any 
other sense ? We are not now' inquiring info the real 
existence of this supposed substratum; which is a 

question of Ontology, not of Psychology: xvc are, only 

« 

asking. Do we, as a mental fact, really suppose it to 

•K 

exist; and, if so, how can that supposition he accounted 
for ! Are xve, as a matter of fact, compelled to think 
that, besides the propel tics which xvc peiceive by the 
senses, there exists also an insensible substratum, in 
which they inhere, to use the simile of Coleridge,* like 
pins sticking in a pin-cushion and hiding it 1 Conscious¬ 
ness surely tells us nothing of the kind ; but what it 

does tell us is sufficient to explain how its testimony 

♦ 

has been thus perverted. Tu the first place, it tells us 
that no sensible quality can be perceived or conceived 

* .1(7/8 to Reflection, Conclusion. 
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.by itself ; ,but that each >is necessarily ^pompanied by 
- at) intellectual' apprehension of its relation to space, as 
occupying it and contained in it. Colour cannot ,be 
perceived without extension; nor extension without' 
solidity and solidity is not a single attribute, hut in¬ 
cludes in its comprehension the three spacial dimensions 
of length, breadth, and thickness. 1 n the second place, 
it tells us that all sensitive perception is a relation 
between self and not-self; that all sensible objects are- 
apprehended as occupying space, and thus as distinct 
from the apprehending mind, whether distinct, or not 
from the bodily organism. Every attribute is thus in¬ 
tuitively perceived, and consequently is also reflectively 
conceived, as accompanied bv other attributes, and as 
• constituting, in conjunction with those attributes, a non- 
ego or sensible, thing :*but of an insensible substratum 
consciousness tells ns, and can tell us, nothing ; nor do 
'we feel any necessity of believing in its existence, when 
the question is distinctly put before us, disentangled 
from its usual associations. 

But does not the use of language, it may be asked, 
imply a real, though perhaps a confused consciousness 
of‘something more than this 1 I )oes not the name of 
each attribute Separately denote relation, not merely to 
other attributes, but to a substance 1 Does not extension 
imply a thing eluded, and colour a thing coloured, not 
merely a coloured extension or an extended colour 
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What, in short^is the difference denoted by tlie use., of 
abstract and concrete terms, except that qualities are .* 
universally apprehended as really inhering in a subject, 
though logically distinguishable from it? An explana¬ 
tion of this may, we think, be furnished, partly by a fact 
of the sensitive consciousness, and partly by an associa¬ 
tion derived from another source. The, fact is to be 
found in the distinction which has been pointed out in 
the preceding pages between sensation and perception. 
Any material phenomenon may l>e regarded in two 
points of \iew : Pirst, by itself, as a particular affection 
of the nervous organism, distinguishable as such from 
any other, and present to consciousness as a mode of the 
sentient subject. Secondly,'in conjunction with the 
apprehension of space, as extended, consisting of parts 
out of each other, and constituting one element of the 
complex phenomenon which is*"conceived as an object. 
The former point of view is indicated by the abstract, the 
latter bythe concrete term. In the formerw'e contemplate 
the sensible affection alone, as a state of the ego, without 
attending to the necessary accompaniment of its relation 
to space. In the latter rve contemplate it in the opposite 

c 

relation, as forming one element of the material non-ego, 
or sensible object existing in space. The iissociation 
which has contributed to a different interpretation of 
these terms is furnished bythe opposite class of intuitions, 
those, namely, of internal perception or self-eonsoious-; 
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tfe&s." Modes' of mind differ from modes of body, m 
being immediately given in illation to a common subject. 
While colour, and figure, and hardness, and other sensi- 
ble qualities, are united together only by their coexistence 
in space, sensations, emotions, volitions, and other alfee- 
tions of mind are manifested in consciousness as modes 
of existence of. one and the same indivisible self,—the 
subject of all, and yet identical with none. Tin* personal 
self is neither a mode of consciousness nor the aggregate 
of many modes, hut a substance*, distinct from all its 
affections, though discerned in consciousness in con¬ 
junction with them. This one presented substance, 
myself, is the basis of the other notions of substance 
which are thought representatively in relation to other 
phenomena.® When I look at another man, l do not 
immediately perceive his consciousness; hut I can 
mediately and reflectively transfer to another that of 
which T am directly cognisant only in nnself. Beyond 

the class of conscious beings, I have only a negative 

• 

* “ Kt iis voro qua 1 in slain rornin corpoialium clam ct distincta 
sunt, quantum at) idea mei ipsius videor lmituari potuisse ; nempe tub- 
stantium, durationem, nummim, et si qusa alia Hint ejusmodi ” (Das 
cartes, Meditatio Tertia.) From this was probably borrowed the 
similar reinaik of M. Roycr-Collard (see Jouffroy’s translation of Eeid, 
vol. iv., p. 350):—“he msi est la senle nnitfi qui nous soit donnoe 
immfidiatement par la nature j nous ne U reneontrons dans aucuna des 
oboses quo nos faoultcs observent. Mais rentendemeni, qui U trouve 
on lui, la met hors da lui par induction, et d’un certain nombre do ehoses 
coexistantea it cr4e des unites artificiellcs.’’ 
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idea of substantiality, except ifi so far as it is synonymous 

■ - i , • *. 

witl\ the occupation of sfpaee.* Sora«,imperceptible' 
ln*ntl of unien between the phenomena of matter may 
exist, or it may not; but. if it does exist, it- exists in a 
manner of which T can form no conception; and if it 
docs not exist, my faculties do not enable me to detect 
its absence. But tlie immediate knowledge, which'con¬ 
sciousness gives me, of my own presented unity, is 
sufficient to explain the association which lias led to its 
representation in other objects. 

The principle of Causality, as well as that of Sub¬ 
stance, has been disguised by associations which do not 
properly belong to it. In the first place, we must sepa¬ 
rate the special judgment from the general;—the asser¬ 
tion that this particular event is dependent on this 
particular’Muse, from the assertion that every event is 

«r 

dependent on some cause. The belief in the uniformity 
of nature is not a necessary truth, however constantly 
guaranteed by our actual experience. We are not com- 

c 

polled to believe that, because A is ascertained to be the 

* Una cut cujusque substantive ptweipua proprietas, quae ipsius 
naturam essentiamque constituit, et ad quam alia: otnnes referuntur. 
Norape oxtensio in longum,. latum ct profundum spbstantise corporeaj 
naturam constituit; etcogitatio eoustitait na. f urara sut&tuntire cogitantis. 
Nnra omne aliud quod corpori tribui potest, extensionem prresnppotfit, 
estque tantura modus qnidam rei ex ten 309 ; ut et omnia, qura in raenta 
repariiuus, stujt tantura diversi modi cogitandi." (Descartes^ Principia, 
i. 53.) 
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cause of B at a particular time, ■whatever limy be meant 
by tliat relation, A must therefore inevitably be the 
cause of B on all future occasions. This eojiviction may 
amdiuit to a moral certainty; we may act upon it with¬ 
out hesitation in the affairs of life; but it has no such 
necessity that we are unable tt> conceive the contradic¬ 
tory.* But to. conceive it possible that 15 may at one 
time be caused by A and at another by C, and that A 
may at one time produce the effect 15 and at another 1), 
the other circumstances hemp in all the cases exactly 
alike, is very different from conceit nig it possible that 15 
may exist without being produced by any cause, and 
that A may exist without producing any effect. Tn the 
second place, therefore, \\ e must ask wliat is the exact 
meaning of the assertion, that every event inoist he pro¬ 
duced by some cause. In one sense, this judgment is 

mm 

unquestionably necessary. If cause be interpreted to 
mean no more than temjmxil antecedud, the assertion 
that every event must have a cause, implies only that 
no event can be conceived as the beginning of all exis¬ 
tence, but that in every case we are compelled to think 

* Into the controversies concerning the origin of this belief it is un- 
necessaiy to enter. Whether it bo derived from association, or fiom an 
intuitive law of tha niiiul, or from any other source,—whether it lie con¬ 
ceived as absolutely certain, so long as the present constitution of tlio 
world lasts or not,—is immaterial. At any rate, it is not conceived as a 
law which in no imaginable world, and by no possible exertion of power, 
could be otherwise than it is: and this is sufficient to exclude it fiom the 
class of necessary truths which we are now considering 
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that it has been preceded by sonfe other. This is the 
'necessary consequence of the subjection Of our intuitions 
to the law of Time. I can be conscious of an event only 

*4 

as taking place in time, and 1 can be conscious of time 
only in conjunction with a succession of events taking 
place in it. It is therefoie impossible to conceive an 
absolutely first occuncncc. Tire principle of Causality is 
thyis derived from the intuition of Time, as that of Sub¬ 
stance is from Space. To this necessary notion of some 
anted dent is aftci wards united by association the 
empirical notion of the uniformity of nature ; and the 
conception of cause thus assumes the form in which 
Hume and Brown, from different points of view, both 
regard it; namely, that of the invariable antecedent of 
a particular change. The law of time compels us to 
believe thU there must be some antecedent phenomenon 
or aggregate of phenomena; expeiience, and the antici¬ 
pations to which expeiience gives rise, tell us that this 
antecedent is invariable ; aud the complex judgment is 
apparently im csted with the absolute necessity which of 
right belongs to one of its ingredients only. 

But the causal judgment, as usually understood, 
appears to contain something more than the idea of 
antecedence. The cause is supposed, ndfifiCbefely to _pre- 
cede the effect, but to ha vepoiver to produce it. Whether 
the notion of invariable recurrence is included or not, it 
seems at least to be regarded as certain that, upon any 
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me occasion, the, effect is so far completely dependent 

A • r 

upon the cause, that, the latter being given, the former 
cannot tyft take place. The explanation of this impres¬ 
sion may, we think, be found in another associating, 
derived from the personal causality manifested in voli¬ 
tion, In the exercise of an act of will, I am intuitively 
eonseious of two tilings Fiist, that I am acted upon, 
though not necessitated by, motives: secondly, that I 
act upon my own determinations as their producing 
cause. In the first relation I am conscious of a choice 
between two alternatives ; that is to say, that from cer¬ 
tain given antecedent motives, a paitieular consequent 
may or may not folhnv, as I choose bo determine. In 
the second relation I am conscious of an exercise of 
power ;* the final determination being called into exist¬ 
ence bv an act of my o\vn will. To this irifilition may 
be traced the origin of tHe idea of power and of causa¬ 
tion, in a sense distinct from that of mere temporal 
antecedence. The power of which 1 am piesentatively 
conscious in myself, I transfer'representatively to other 

* Those philosophers who derive the idea of causation exclusively 
from the succession of phenomena, .lie bound in consistency to regard 
the idea of power, as distinct fioni that of suu ission, as a pmt delusion. 
And this is directly asseitcd by Hume, Inqtiinj amtxirung Human 
Understanding^ 7 ; Hyman Nature, pait iii., sect 14, l-y lirovn. 
Inquiry into Cauif and Effect, p. 18; and by Janus Mill, Analysis oj 
the Humdn Mind, vol. B., p. 256. Unloitunattly, this theoiy does not 
inform ns how, consistently with the laws of the imagination, such a 
dojushyn could have originated. 
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agents whom I suppose to lie similarly constituted to 
myself; and thus I regard other men as being, like my¬ 
self, the efficient causes of their own determinations, 
and, through their determinations, of their actions. But 
beyond the range of conscious beings, this representa¬ 
tion of cause, like the corresponding one of substance, is 
inadmissible. The eminent ion between the antecedent 
motive and the ronsc.<|uonl determination is regarded as 
^contingent, so long as a voluntary exercise of power is 
interposed between the two. But where consciousness, 
and consequently volition, is excluded, T can no longer 
regard the relation between the antecedent and conse¬ 
quent phenomenon as contingent. Contingenee in a 
single succession* is only conceivable under the form of 
choice, by the interposition' <>f the ego, the only given 
substance, between two successive phenomena. When 
this is excluded, 'the phenomena become coadjacent ; 
there is no choice, and consequently no conceivable 
contingenee in the succession. The apparent necessity 
of the causal relation in‘every single instance is thus 

* It is necessary to specify in a single .succession; an, in toother 
sense, those phenomena may lie called contingent, which do not uni- 
' family, in various successions, follow from a given antecedent. But iu 
this case the antecedent is not regarded as the cause of the consequent 
at all. But, in the ease of any single occurrence, weare compelled to 
conceive that there is some antecedent or other on which it ia depend¬ 
ent, and which being given, the occurrence could not.bill take place,- 
unless it is the result of an act of free will. This conviction, With the 
exception, ia the phenomenon to bo explained* . 1 ■ 
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tUtplicaWft as a negative idea, Jt is not so much a posi¬ 
tive, conception of necessity, as an inability to conceive 
^ the opposite.’ But this inability does not depend-on a 
law of thought. It is notan essential,.hut an accidental 
inconceivability, dependent, according to the classifica¬ 
tion made in a previous page,* on a defect in the matter ‘ 
of intuition. The contingency is in this case inconceiv¬ 
able, because contingency can only hC conceived at all. 
in the form in which alone it is presented to intuition, 
namely, as a conscious choice between two alterna- ■ 
tives.t If this explanation of the apparent necessity of 


Hpf above, p. 211. * 

+ In this reduction of the uppimil m cessit} of the causal judgment 
to uu impotence tnuhfd by tin absence of the data for thought, 1 must 
acknowledge my obligations to the coi responding poition of the theory 
of Sir W. Hamilton, Jiisrussiuit?, p 00!) This acknowledgment is the 
more necessary, maxima h as, < we pi in so far as regards the condition 
tif relativity in time. I am compvfled to dissent from the views ol* that 
* minent philosopher. His statement ol the causal judgment, as an ina 
bility to think that the complement oi existence lias been either increased 
or diminished, is open to vai ions obj( el ions. In the first place, I am not 
conscious of any mu li inability. Existence is only conceivable under the 
conditions of plurality and difference, as existence in this or that parti¬ 
cular form ; not in the abstract, as pure existence or undeveloped poten¬ 
tiality. .1 have thoreforo no difficulty in conceiving that the amount of 
exitftepqe in the tuft verse may at one time be represented by A. and at 
anofclier by A+E. It is true that T cannot conceive nothing becoming 
something; for I gjttinol conceive nothing per se; but ncithci, on the 
other band, can I’dbnceive A, or anyjpart of A, becoming B, while A 
i#iraairt& ut .the same time undiminished. Hut the result is perfectly 
conceiyable, tlipugh the process is not so, and cannot on any hypothesis 
become so.’ In*the sccobd place, whether we represent the new appeal- 
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the causal judgment be admissible, it "will lead to some 
important consequences as regards the question of free 
will and determinism. But this controversy belongs 
rather to Ontology than to Psychology. 

The above inquiry into the nature and origin of 
necessary truths will enable us to throw some light on 
the controverted question concerning the existence of 
innate, ideas,—a question which should bo discussed, 
not where Locke placed it, at the beginning of mental 
philosophy, but at the end ; for its answer depends on 
an examination of the actual features of the phenomena 
of consciousness, and thus presupposes the facts' of 
Psychology, instead of being presupposed by them. 
Setting aside, as irrelevant, those arguments which are 
little belter than quibbles on tliejptml innate, such as 
Locke’s appeal to the consciousness of new-born chil- 

anco as a chanc/c or as a creation, we aW equally compelled to suppose a 
cause <>{ its taking place. To say that B previously existed under 
the form of A, is not to explain the causal judgment; for vse have still 
to ask why A became B. In the third place, the theory fails to account 
tor the oiigin of the idea of potekr, \#liich, whether rightly or wiongly, all 
men instinctively attribute to the supposed cause. To represent it as a 
delusion is not sufficient; unless it can be shewn how, consistently with 
the limits of thought, such a delusion could have originated, i regret, 
however, that Sir. Cable™ ood, with some of whose Criticisms I concur, 
should liavfe charged the above theory with pantheism. If evertlieie 
was a philosopher whose writings from first to last Hfe utterly antago 
nistic to every form of pantheism, it is Sir William Hamilton. Pan¬ 
theistic his theory certainly is not, for It represents the pantheistic 
hypothesis as the result of a mere impotence of thought, exalting its 
own inability to think into the measure of all possible existence. 
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<lren, the real point to be determined is this:—Are 
there any modes of human consciousness which are ■ 
derived, not from the accidental experience of the indi¬ 
vidual man, but from the essential constitution of the 
human mind in general, and which thus naturally and 
necessarily grow up in all men, whatever may be the 
varieties of their several experiences 1* The previous 
analysis of consciousness will furnish an answer to this 
question. Every phenomenon of consciousness consists 
of two elements,—a matter, derived from experience; 
and a form, dependent on the original constitution of 
the mind. But the matter and the form are given in 
conjunction, and require an effort of analysis, aided hy 
language, to separate them. This analysis may or may 
not be performed by this or that man, according to the 
circumstances in which he is placed. The forms of 
consciousuess in genei'm, and of its several modes,— 
personality, space, time, unity, plurality, totality,—may 
or may not ho represented hy the mind in their abstract 

* 1 

* “ Innate,” says Lord Shaftesbury, “ is a word he (Locke) poorly 
plays upon: the right word, though less used, is connatural. For what 
has birth, or progress of the foetus out of the womb, to do in this case ? 
The question is nt)l about the time the ideas entered, hut whether the 
constitution of man be such, that, being adult or grown up, at such or 
such a time, sooner or later (no matter when), the ideas of order, admi¬ 
nistration, and.a God, will not infallibly, inovitably, necessarily grow up 
in him.” The latter part of the criticism is not decisive; for Locke 
cites the adult savago to shew that these ideas do not necessarily grow 
up The true answer is, that experience its elf is partly innate. 

T 
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character, as ideas or notions embodied in language ; 
and the necessary truths based upon tjiem may or may 
not be consciously .discerned in the same character. 
A savage may never have contemplated the notions, one, 
two, three, four, etc., in the abstract: he may hot know 
as an universal truth that two and two make four. But 
he knows the difference between a man and a tree, and 
he knows the difference between one man and many ; 
and this knowledge contains the same ideas in the con¬ 
crete. He embraces various sensible phenomena under 
the single notion of a man, though lie has never asked 
himself the abstract question, llow can the one be many, 
and the many one 1 Locke is, therefore, in one sense, 
right in denying the existence of innate ideas ; for no 
idea can be formed independently of experience, and no 
idea need consciously be separated from the empirical 
accompaniments with which L is first manifested in 
consciousness. But, precisely in the same sense, we 
may deny the existence of ideas of sensation ; tor sense 
alone could distinguish ho two ideas from each other, 
without the co-operation of the nuclei standing, which 
invests the materials furnished by sensation with certain 
universal and necessaiy forms. Instead of attempting 
to classify the actual phenomena of consciousness under 
one or the other head,—instead of saying that certain 
ideas are wholly empirical, and certain others .wholly 
innate,—we should rather say that every phenomenon 
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of consciousness contains an adventitious and a native 
.element; and that, without the union of these two, no 
consciousness is possible. The criterion of universality 
and necessity marks the native or h priori element; 
but this criterion cannot be applied to the complex phe¬ 
nomena of any eoipplete act of consciousness, but only 
to the element, when separated by an act .of analysis, 
and embodied in that symbolical form which is not 
consciousness itself, but a substitute for it. 

Cognate to this is another question of far greater 
importance :—Wlmt are the Limits of Thought ■ Is the 
mind capable of transcending the boundaries of all 
possible experience : and is such a power manifested 
by its possession of necessary truths ( for necessity is 
not the result of experience. Experience tells us ivluil 

iff, but not what must he. Here, again, we must distin- 

. •• 

guisli between the complete facts of consciousness and 
the several elements which are logically distinguishable 
from each other. If by experience is meant all that ih 
presented in any mode of intuition, matter and form 
included; and if the question is understood to mean. 
Can we contejnylate in thought any object which has 
never been presented as an element in any mode of 
intuition \ the answer must undoubtedly be given in 
the negative. P.ut Experience in Ibis sense contains a 
necessary as well as a contingent—a formal as well as a 
material element. Either of these may be contemplated 
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in thought, apart from ,the other; and either, may be 
contemplated in relations in which experience has never 
presented it. We have never seen a straight line, 
except as part of a surface; nor a surface, except .as 
composed of some material, such as wood, or slate, or 
paper. But when thought, assisted by language, has 
enabled us to distinguish these concomitant phenomena 
from each other, we may reproduce in imagination the 
straight line as a modification of pure space, and con¬ 
template its necessary relations in that .character. 
Thought is so far dependent on experience, that where 
experience is impossible, thought is impossible likewise : 
it is so far independent of experience, that it can con¬ 
template apart from each other the native form and the 
adventitious matter, which experience always presents 
in conjunction. 

“ Tire dominion of man,” says Locke, “ in this little 
world of his own understanding, is much-what the same 
as it is in the great world of visible things; wherein 

c 

his power, how r ever managed by art and skill, reaches 
no farther than to compound and divide the materials 
that are made to his hand ; but can do nothing towards 
the making the least particle of new matter, or destroy¬ 
ing one atom of what is already in being. The same 
inability will every one find in liimself, who shall go 
about to fashion in his understanding any simple idea, 
not received in by his senses from external objects; Or 
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i>y reflection from the operations'-of Ms own mind about 
theta.** ’ The preceding remarks will shew with what 
modifications this statement should be received. It is 
true, in "so far as it asserts that nothing can be repre¬ 
sented in thought which has not, separately or in 
conjunction with Qther phenomena, been presented in 
intuition; but it is incorrect, in so far as it overlooks 
the fact that intuition has a necessary element, derjved 
from the constitution of the mind, as well as a contin¬ 
gent element, derived from the phenomena of sensation 
and reflection. 

But whether we regard the objects of consciousness 
as presented in intuition, or as represented in thought; 
whether we look to the necessary or to the contingent 
elements of which they are composed ; there is one 
limitation which the very conception ol‘ Consciousness, 
as a relation between a subject and an object, neces¬ 
sarily implies, and to which in all its modes it must 
inevitably submit. Nothing can be presented in intui¬ 
tion, or represented in thought, except as finite. So 
long as the relation between subject and object exists 
in consciousness, so long each must limit the other. 
The subject is distinct from the object, and the object 
from the subject, and neither can be the universe. Nay, 

. the object itself can only exist, as such, under tire con- 

* « 

ditions of limitation and difference: it can he discerned 

.-v . 1 , i ■ * Essay, b ii., chap, ii., sect. 2. , 
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only as one out of many ; t as implying-the existence *v$'< 
other things besides itself,; and hence, again, as a'finite 
portion of the universe. The infinite cannot S® 
object of-human consciousness at all; and it appears to 
be so only by mistaking the negation of consciousness 
for consciousness itself* The infinite, like the incon¬ 
ceivable, is a term which expresses only the negation of 
human thought:—nay, the two terms are, in tact, syno¬ 
nymous, for conception is limitation. But the limits of 
» / 

possible thought are not the limits of possible existence. 
The infinite may, nay, must exist, though we cannot 
conceive it as existing; for the denial of its existence 
involves a contradiction, as well as the assertion of its 
eopeeivability. Hence we learn tbe important lessor), 
that the provinces of reason and faith are not coexten¬ 
sive ; that it is a duty, enjoined by reason itself, to 

ui 


believp in that which we cannot comprehend. 

Prom the abo\ e examination of necessary truths, it 
may he shewn that no matter of fact can be a matter 1 of? 
demonstration in tlio highest §ense of the term. For it 
is essential to demonstration that its object should he. 
such as we can construct from within, out, of the forms ^ 
inherent in our own mental constitution; and it is 
essential to the existence of a fact, as,such, that.it 
shpulfj be presented to us from without. ^ fact,, as 

* See on this point the admirable remai Its of Sir W- Hamilton, Pu- 
nmiong, p 12. *, 
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"dudh, nra'st -exist .independently of my thinking about 
il'fltn object-’of demonstration, as such, exists oiily in 
dad by ihe act of conceiving it. Tliis consideration is 
sufficient to pxplain the failure of all attempts to 
demonstrate, & priori, the being and attributes of God, 
—a failure which should rather be a matter of rejoicing 
than of regret to the believer. If we can demonstrate 
the attributes of those objects only which we have con¬ 
structed for ourselves, it follows that a demonstrated. 
God is a creature of the human imagination. Such a 
demonstration is not, indeed, incompatible with the real 
existence of the Deity ; as the demonstrations of geo¬ 
metry are not incompatible with the existence in nature 
of perfect geoinetiLcal bodies ; but it adds not one tittle 
to' the evidence of hip existence} and it encumbers 
“theology with argumentp # too pictentious not to provoke 
■. criticism, and too feeble to endure it. “ Mischief,” says 
Water land, “is often done by pretending to strict and 
rigorous demonstrations, wherp we have no occasion 
for them, and where the subject is too sublime to go 
far in, with clear and distinct ideas. Such attempts 
' Serve only to* make that become a matter of question, 
which before was unquestionable, while standing only on 
treasonable presumption or moral proof.”* The triumph 

drier a weak defence of a truth is too often regarded as a 

■ < 

t 

* Dissertation on (he Argument & priori for proving the Existence of 
a Eirst Cause. (• Works, vol. iii., p, 371.) 
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triumph over the truth itself; and we .may therefore 
rejoice that theology, in the hands of its best Exponents, 
has wisely abstained from resting its claims to belief on 
the Evidence of rigid demonstration. 

Lastly, we may observe that the distinction which 
various schools of philosophy, under various names, 
have attempted to establish, between the Understanding 
and the Keason, as separate faculties of thought, is, on the 
above principles, unnecessary, and therefore untenable. 
Whether, with the ancients,- we distinguish between voyi 
and biuma, the intuitive and the discursive thought, the 
faculty of principles and the faculty of deduction from 
principles; dr, with the moderns, especially in Ger¬ 
many, between understanding, as the faculty of gene¬ 
ralization from the intuitions of consciousness, and reason, 
as the faculty which endeavours, intuitively or discur¬ 
sively, to apprehend the supreme conditions on which 
consciousness itself depends; we alike divide that 
which is one and indiyisible, and attribute to the 
faculty of thought an operation which it never per¬ 
forms. The function of thought is in all cases the 
same, namely, to represent reflectively what is presented 
intuitively; and the existence of necessary as well as 
contingent principles in thought, is to be explained, not 
by a .double operation of the thinking faculty, but by 
the existence of a corresponding distinction between, 
necessary and contingent facts in intuition. The' hypo- 



thesis of a.w@i$ty of reasOgpclistinct from understanding 
may indeed ’ .be necessary, as an assumption, to support 
the systeflas of those philosophers who aim at construct¬ 
ing a philosophy of the absolute and the infinite; for 

•« * » 

intuition, and therefore thought, as described in the 
preceding pages, tgkes cognisance only of the relative 
and the finite. But this assumption, consistently car¬ 
ried out, involves the annihilation of consciousness itself. 
But the 'mention of the absolute and the infinite reminds 
us that we are entering on the domain, of the second, 
portion of Metaphysics,—Ontology, or the Philosophy 
of Being. - 




II. 


ONTOLOGY;, OB,‘ THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
REALITIES OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

mHE term Ontology, or the Philosophy of Being, has 
* become, in the estimation of no inconsiderable class 
of critics, a mere synonym for barren and useless logo¬ 
machy. And it must be confessed, that the manner in 
which this field of inquiry has been frequently culti¬ 
vated has gone far to explain, if not to justify* the con- 
, tempt into which it has fallen. The philosophy which 
attempts to deduce a science of realities from the most 
abstract and general conception of Existence must, from 
the necessity of the case, deal with words, and not with 
things. It has been already observed, in the preceding 
pages, that the human mind petesesses no positive notion 
answering to the term existence or being in general; and 
. 'it follows that there can be no law of the human reason 
which cup indicate any necessary results involved in 
such a notion, and no fact of human experience which can 
' give rise to' a corresponding intuition. Every existence 
, which .WO Can pereeiye,is definite and particular, limited 
' Wd‘related ;’and every existence of which we can think. 
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is definite and particular, limited and *relabejl* lil^fefe^. 

It must therefore needs be that a sciehce Ttfhlch starts 
from the assumption of Being in the abstract (which is 
not a conception, but an equivocal term, capable of rela¬ 
tion to many distinct conceptions), and attempts, by 
pure deduction and division, to reason down to the con¬ 
crete existences which alone are objects of positive 
thought, must end by delivering, not differences of 
things but distinctions of words. And this must be 
admitted to bo the ease with the speculations of Onto- 
logy in much of their ancient and mediaeval, and in 
some stages also of their modern, development. The 
science was div oreed from Psychology ; and was there¬ 
fore destitute of facts, and compelled to supply their 
place by the signs of facts. Reversing the law of all 
reasoning, that of proceeding Irom the known to the un¬ 
known, it endeavoured to arrive at the truths which are 
immediately known in consciousness, by commencing 
with the unknown and unknowable beyond it. But, 
profitless as such attempts ever have been, and ever 
must be, there were not wanting ciicumstanees in the 
history of philosophy, calculated to invest them with an 
apparent importance, and to engage acute and subtle in¬ 
tellects in the hopeless investigation. The science of 
mathematics was almost completed, in the essential fea¬ 
tures of its pure and abstract character, as the science of 
the relations of number and magnitude^ at a time when 
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ita-mpst important applications to the explanation of the 
phenomena of the material world were hut dimly con¬ 
ceived, and not at all executed With the triumphs of 
this science, the earliest, the clearest, the most rigorous 
in its reasonings, the most unassailable in its conclusions, 
before their eyes, the patriarchs of philosophy might 
he justified in believing that, in the law of intellectvftd 
progress, the abstract and rational must precede tlie con¬ 
crete and empirical,—that* the necessary relations of 
things in general must bo determined piioi to the inves¬ 
tigation of the actual attributes of things in particular. 
But though the relation of matliematieal to physical 
science presents, in some respects, an analogy to that 
between the rational and empirical philosophy of mind, 
the analogy unfortunately fails in the very feature that 
is most essential to scientific progicss. 


OP DOGMATIC OR DEMONSTRATIVE METAPHYSICS. 

•The demonstrations of geometry are due to the pos¬ 
session by that science of conciete as well as abstract 
axioms—-of hjpriori intuitions of objects, as well as ana¬ 
lyses of-notions. Had the geometer been confined to 
such gesneral and abstract principles as, that the whole 
£ greater than its part, or that tho sums of equal things 
ire equal,—i>iinciples which, indicate merely the logical 
Dialysis of thoughts, not the geometrical intuition of 
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• riiagnfkudes;—had he been debarred, as somp theorists 5 

» 1 , > r \ 

have wished to'debar him, from the use of the htfiqm Of 
parallel lines, and the assumption that two straight Kites 
•cannot inclose a space, and other similar principles, 
many pf which are implied, though not expressed, in all 
geometrical reasonings,*—his science would have re¬ 
mained to the end of time a science of words only. 
Yet it is upon the model of the merely logical principles 
that the majority of deductive metaphysicians have 
framed their fundamental assumptions.-)- Definitions of 
Being in various senses of the term, and of the attributes 
coextensive with Being; divisions and subdivisions, with 
explanations of each, and analyses of the contents of the 
several notions; have constituted, for the most pait, the 
entire apparatus of ontological reasoning,—a masoning 
which, being based entirely upon the logical conditions 

v Cl t 

of thought, can attain to no other truth than that which 

* It is wltli leterencc to these axioms that Kent propose", as preli 
miliary to all metaphysics, the question,—“How aie synthetical juilg- 
mtnta « prion possible ?” Foi the general axioms are merely analj tic.il 
judgments, m which the predicate contains nothing more than is already 
implied in tin conci ption of the snbjeit The special moms are fbe 
only ones in which an additional attribute is asstrted o) the subject, 
anti, consequently, the only ones that can be lonsidcred as m any sense 
a statement of ical icktions 

f “ Stenini Euclules demonstrationes suay in pnncipix ontologies u- 
soWt, quss in star aximuatum absque probationc snmit velnti quod totum 
sit maj'us quahbet sua pule, quod .cqualia cidem t( rtio suit mqualpv 
inter bo.” (Wolf, Ontolnqia, scot fl) In the same pass tge these axioms 
are called “ principia qme matheSis pOra ex onthlogia mntmtur ’ 
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is itojilied in the formal Jiarmony of one thought with 
v *• \ « * 
another,’ ami the consequent consistent use of the lan¬ 
guage in (Which thoughts are expressed. And, accord¬ 
ingly, Ontology, thus treated, obtained the name, more 
suited to its performances than to its pretensions, of ,a 
lexicon of philosophical te')’ms.* It is manifest, howeyer, 
iliat such a method involves, however little its professors 
may be aware of the fact, a virtual abandonment of the 
problem which Ontology undertakes to solve. Tliat pro-^ 
blem, as has been before observed, is to determine the"*’ 
relation which exists between the necessities of thought** 
and the constitution of things. But a science, which 
starts with a definition of Being in general, commences 
with one member only of this relation, the notion of 
being as conceived by us. To verify this conception, bv 
shewing that being as it is c orresponds to being as we 
cqnceive and define it, it* Is necessary that the concep¬ 
tion Should be compared with something distinct from 
itself; and the data for this comparison cannot be sup¬ 
plied by a merely logical de\blopment of one notion 
from another. 

In point of fact, the speculations of Demonstrative 
(hitology accomplished far less than this. The analysis 
of a thought may be complete as a logical process, 
whether answering to reality or not, provided that its 
fundamental assumption represents at starting a positive 
*■ Wolf, Ontologia , sect 25 
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and intelligible conception. But the fundamental as¬ 
sumption of Ontology, that of ens, or being in general, 
represents nothing of the kind. What is being in gene¬ 
ral, apaxt from the special modes of being which are 
manifested in consciousness 1 When, in the crucible of 
abstraction, self and net-self, the factors of consciousness, 
and every special modification of either, have evaporated, 
what remains as the residuum \ Absolute zero ; a mere 
word with no thought answering to it; a being which is 
neither my being nor that of anything else, and which 
is therefore removed from all the conditions under which 
being is, or can be, made known to us. I have no con¬ 
ception of being in general which is not some being in 
particular ; and to assume that the various modes of 
being which consciousness reveals to us are but subor¬ 
dinate species of one and the same genus,, is to assume a 
fact which consciousness does not testify, and which, if 
It can be proved at all, must be the conclusion, and not 
the premise, of the science that deals with it. Deduc¬ 
tive Ontology, by assuming Being as its starting-point, 
necessarily abandons thought to juggle with words.* 


* The following summaries, extracted from tlio works of two eminent 
metaphysicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth Centuries, may en¬ 
able tho reader to form some notion of the treatment of ontology, in, sys¬ 
tems prior to tho criticism of Kant. The contents of Burgersdyk's 
ImtituHones Metaphysical are enumerated as folbws:—“De iiatura 
metaphysics-— Do communi ontis notione—De eo quod eat medium inter 
ens et nihil in gonere—De privatione et denomiuationo externa—De 
elite rationis—De relatione—De mitdis entium—De principiis incom- 
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01? THE SUBDIVISIONS OF DOGMATIC METAPHYSICS. 

A Metaphysic of Being in general, even if successful 
in its aim, can only be regarded as a preparation for a 
more special philosophy. Even if it could solve its own 
problem, it would answer none of the important ques¬ 
tions which connect metaphysical inquiries with the in- 

ploxis sive essentia ct existeniia—Do principiis metaphysics corn pi ex is 
—Do ontis aflbetionibus in gcncre—De unitatc ct muKitudinc in genere 
—De imitate ruimerica et forinali, (le quo principio individnationis—Do 
imitate universal!—De specibus el gradibus unitatis—De diversitate 
sive distinctione ct convenientia—De oppositiono—De online—Do veri- 
tate et falsitate—De adjunctia voritntis—De bono et male—De locali- 
tate, temporalitate et duratione—De toto et parte—De causa et cauaato 
in genere—De causa matcriali—Do causa formali—De causa officiente— 
Dc fine—De subjecto et ndjuneto—I)c eo qnod est ncoessarium, impos¬ 
sible, contingons ot possible-*-De potentia et actu—Dc perfecto et irnper- 
fecto, sive perfectibili et pcrfectipnc.” The contents of Wolfs Ontologia 
are of a similar characterD e notione entis in henere et propbie- 
tatibus qua 1 , inde CONSEQUUNTOR— De principiis plulosophim primie — 
De principio contradictionis -- De principio rat.ionis sufiiciuntis —De 
essentia et existent!a entis, agnalisqne nonnullis notionibus —Do pnssi- 
bili et impossibili—De determinate) et indeterminate—De notione entis 
— De t/eneralibus entis affeelionihvs — Dc identitate et similitudine—De 
errte sdngnlari et universal!—De ncccssiuio et contingcnte— De qualilate 
et agnalis notionibus—De ordino, veritate, ot perfectione— De srEoiEiuis 
entium et eorum ad he invicbm kehpectc— De ente composite! — De OS 
seutia entis compositi—De extension", continuitate, sputio ct tempore— 
De qualitatibus et magnitudine entis compositi—Dc inotu— Dc ente siin- 
plici — De differentia entis simplicis'ot compositi—De modificatione reium 
prsesertim simplicinm—De finito ct infinite— De, respectu entium ad sc 
invicem — De dependentia rertun enrumquo relatione—De eater, —De 
signo. 


U 
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terests and destinies of man; it -would satisfy none of 
the yearnings which compel men to undertake the study 
of them. The ideas of God, of Freedom, and of Immor-' 
tality, are too special to be elicited by the processes of 
general Ontology, except in the form of Pantheism, which 
disposes of them by annihilating them altogether. The 
idea of God becomes merged in that of the sum total of 
existence; that of freedom is destroyed by representing 
this quasi-deity as the sole real agent; that of immorta¬ 
lity is exchanged for an absorption of the phenomenal 
self into the real universe. To preserve the heir¬ 
looms of human reason intact, it was necessary for 
philosophy to descend from the region of pure ab¬ 
straction into one in which the conception of being 
could assume a more definite form. • And here, at 

r 

least, the investigations of the metaphysician had the 

v «■* 

advantage of starting from the testimony of conscious¬ 
ness. Every act of consciousness is given to us as a 

relation between self and not-srlf. These two elements, 

• 

as mutually related, are necessarily viewed as modify¬ 
ing and limiting each other. But the consciousness of 
the relative and the limited ‘suggests, by inevitable as¬ 
sociation, the notion of the absolute and the unlimited 
as its contrast, lienee, arise th,e three fundamental 
ideas which underlie th6. whole fabric of ontological 
speculation,—conditioned existence, manifested in the. 
two relative and finite forms of the ego and the non-ego; 
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and unconditioned existence, implied in the suggestion 
of the absolute and infinite. The investigation of these 
ideas has given rise to three branches of metaphysical 
philosophy,—'Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology, 
and Rational Theology : — the ego being identified 
with the human sjpul, regarded as a substance distinct 
from its phenomenal modifications; * the non-ego with 
the reality which manifests itself in the sensible world ; 
and the absolute or unconditioned with the Deity,f ' But, 
in the prosecution of these inquiries, metaphysicians 
committed the same error which has been already no¬ 
ticed as vitiating tiro theories of Being in general. They 
deserted the facts of consciousness, to take refuge in 
abstractions, of which we are not, and cannot be, con¬ 
scious. Let it be granted that every phenomenon im¬ 
plies a corresponding reality; that the phenomena of 

* The character oi' rational psychology, as distinguished from empi¬ 
rical, is thus stated by Wolf,—“ Deflnio psycliologicam cmpiricam quod 
sit scicntia stabiliendi principia per experientiam, unde ratio rcdditui 
eornm qua; in anima humana hunt ...... In psychologia rational! o\ 

miico anima; humana; conceptu derivamus a priori omnia qua; eidem 
eompetere a posteriori observantur et ox quibusdam observatis dodu- 
ountur.” {Fhilosophia Itatiunali^Visc. Pndim , sect, lit, 112) Com¬ 
pare Herbart, Ai/gemeine Mttapltyuik, sect. 29. 

f These three objects of metaphj sical inquiry,—God, the World, and 
tlie Soul,—answer to Kant's piree ideas of pure reason ; but lie anives 
at them in a different way * namely, by regarding them as all alike inti¬ 
mations of the unconditioned, suggested by the three kinds oflogical syl¬ 
logism ;—a derivation fanciful and extravagant, and which nothing but 
the profound genius of its author could have rescued from utter ab¬ 
surdity. 
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tho ego indicate the existence of the human soul-; and' 

the phenomena of the non-ego, that of a substantial'uni- 

' * . h 

verse; and the relation between the two, that of a being 
who is beyond relation ;—still, in no fact of conscious¬ 
ness is the reality given apart from the phenomena 
which are related to it. The notions of an abstract Self, 
modified in no particular manner ; of an abstract World, 
isolated from the special phenomena of sense ; and of 
an abstract Ileity, apart from those finite attributes by 
which he is manifested in relation to the finite consci¬ 
ousness of mankind, can be given in no phase of con¬ 
sciousness ; for if they were, the relation and succession 
which constitute consciousness would be annihilated. 
Whether these three metaphysical ideas all stand on the 
same footing within the domain of consciousness, itself, 

t 

is a question which we shall have to ask hereafter; but, 

* « 

assuming for the moment that they do, and assuming 
that in each there is a legitimate passage from the phe¬ 
nomena presented in consciousness to the ultimate reali¬ 
ties beyond, it is clearly begging the whole question, and 
anticipating the inquiry which philosophy has not yet 
commenced, to start with till abstract notions of such 
realities, as if tho problem had been already solved, and 
the passage found. Hence, like /Intology in general, 
the three branches of Ontology, if deductively treated, 
will deal with words and not with things. Unable to 
verify their fundamental assumptions by an appeal to 
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*the facts of consciousness,—-unable even to determine 
whether those assumptions represent thought or the ne¬ 
gation of thought,—they can but torture words under 
the name of analysing notions, and arrive at conclusions 
which indicate no more than a consistent use of lan¬ 
guage. Thought itself, in its bare and unmixed form, 

' cannot be handled in any mental process. Tt must be 
contemplated either in the words which represent it, or 
in the things which it represents, or in the union of the 
two ; and the whole difference between reasoning and 
logomachy depends upon a single criterion:—Can the 
relations of language, which our process exhibits as re¬ 
presenting thought, be verified by an appeal to the facts 
of consciousness, of which thought itself is the represen¬ 
tative \ Such jm appeal is manifestly impossible to 
those who commence* their impiiries by assuming an 
abstraction of which consciousness does not and cannot 
take cognisance. 

Thus, to illustrate our remarks by special instances, 

t 

the aim of Rational Psychology is to frame definitions 
exhibiting the essential nature oi' the soul and its pro¬ 
perties, as realities conceived by the intellect, under- 

% 

lying and implied by the phenomena presented in 
consciousness ; and to prove by a demonstrative process 
that the notions thus defined necessarily flow one from 
another'. Psychology is thus raised from a science of 
observation to one of demonstration ; and its objects are 
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transformed from phenomena presented in experience to # 
realities contemplated by the intellect. The'soul, by 
virtue of its essential nature as a simple substance, is** 
shewn to possess, of necessity, certain attributes as 
rationally conceived and defined—such as sense, imagin¬ 
ation, intelligence, will, spirituality, indestructibility, 
and so forth; and the same conclusions are even demon¬ 
strated of other spiritual natures which partake of .the 
generic attributes of the human soul.* The weakness 
of the whole process is, that it tacitly postulates as its 
starting-point a principle which is neither evident in 
itself, nor such as can be made evident by any process 
of thought. It assumes, that ig to say, a transcendental 
definition of the real nature of the soul, beyond and 
above those facts and relations which are manifested 
in consciousness. But how is ’the truth of such a 

* The following table of the contents of Wolf’s Psychologic/, Rationale 
will exhibit a brief summary of this method,—“ I)e anir/ia in genere et 
facilitate cognoscendi in specie—Do natura ct essentia animse— lie facul- 
tate sentiendi, give sensu—De imaginatione et memoria—Do atteutione 
et intellectu— De facilitate appetendi —De appetitu sensitivo et aversa- 
tione sensitiva atque afluctibus—Do appetitu et aversatione rational), 
seu de voluntatc et noluntate— De commercio inter mentem et corpus — 
De systematis explicandi commerciutn inter mentem et corpus in genere 
—De systemate influxus physici—De systemate causarum occaaiona- 
linns—De harmonic pracst^bilita— De variis apiimce attributis, spiritu in 
genere, et animabvs brutorum— De spiritu in genere *et spiritualitate 
animse in specie—De animse ortu, unione cum corpore, et jmmnrtalitate 
—Deanimabus brutorum." Compare Kant, Kr. der r. V. Transc.Dial, 

B. ii., H. 1. Hegel, Encyld. sect. 34. 
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definition to be guaranteed 1 Of the soul as a simple 
substance, apart from its particular modifications, con- 
* gciousness tells us nothing. Its permanent existence is 
known, only in conjunction with and by means of its 
successive modifications. How, then, is this abstract 

conception of the nature of the soul to be verified 1 It 

« 

cannot be self-evident; for self-evidence is nothing more 
than the instantaneous assent of consciousness ; and the 
assumption in question cannot be submitted to the 
judgment of consciousness at all. It cannot be demon¬ 
strable ; for it could only be demonstrated by the as¬ 
sumption of a higher notion of the same kind, concern¬ 
ing which the same question would then have to be 
raised. It cannot *hc generalized from experience ; for 
experience deals with the facts of consciousness only, 
and tells us not of wfiat must be, but only of what is or 
seems to be. Unable fo'verify his fundamental defini¬ 
tion by any reference to the reality which it is sup¬ 
posed to represent, the metaphysician is compelled to 
confine himself to the relations of the language by 
which it is represented. 

The case is still stronger as regards the other two 
branches of deductive metaphysics. Cosmology, as ex¬ 
hibited by Wolf, professes to deduce, from ontological 
principles, a* demonstration of the nature of the world 
and the‘manner in which it is produced from simple 
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substances.* The world, according to this method, is 
represented as an absolute whole, or entire system of 
causes and effects, which cannot he conceived as itself a 
part of any greater whole ;f and the office of Cosmology 
is to deduce, from the abstract principles of being in 
general, the necessary relations which the world, as a 
compound being, must exhibit. It is thus based, not on 
an examination of the mundane phenomena as they 
actually exist in the present system of nature, but on 
the general conception of the world, as a possible sys¬ 
tem, under which the actual system is included, as an 
individual under a species.^ Cosmology, as thus exhi¬ 
bited, can contain nothing more than an analysis of 
general notions, and can lead to no conclusions but such 
as the philosopher has himself virtually assumed in his 
premises. The abstract notion of the world contains 
implicitly whatever attributes we choose to assume as 
its constituents; and the metaphysical or logical analy- 


* Wolf, Cosmologia Getterulis; sects. 2, 7. The following are the 
questions discussed by Wolf in this work, as constituting a metaphysical 
theory of the material world— De notione mundi neu universi —De rerum 
nexu et quomodo indo univorsum resultet—De essentia mundi et ejus 
attribntls— De notione corporum ex quibus mundus componitvr —De 
essentia et natura corporum—De dementis corporum—Do ortu corpo¬ 
rum ex elomentis—De legibus motus— De natura miversa et perfec- 
tione mundi—De natura universa in genere, itemque rtaturali et super¬ 
natural!—De perfeotione mundi—De ordino mundi atquc natura 
f Kant, Logons de Metaphysique tradilites par Tissot, p. 144. 
t Wolf, Cosmologia, sect. 40. 
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sis of tliat notion can contain no more. For the world, 
as a possible system of realities, and not as an actual 
system of phenomena, is not an object of intuition, 
pure, or empirical ; and, without intuition, it is impos¬ 
sible to connect the concepts of' the understanding with 

a single attribute, beyond those which they contain in 

* 

their original comprehension.* 

Tin's criticism is still more applicable to the system 
of Rational Theology. In this science, we are supposed 
to start from a nominal definition of the Deity, as the 
most perfect being, containing in his nature the sum of 
all possible realities in an absolutely perfect degree.t 
But here again the question arises,—How do we know 
that our conception at all corresponds to the nature of 

the being whom it professes to represent % The object, 

• 

* “Cosmology,’’ says Hegd ( Encyllopaulie , sect 35), “treated of 
questions concerning tlic contingency or necessity of the woild, its eter¬ 
nity or limitation in space and time, and the formal law of its changes ; 
together with those concerning human freedom, and tho origin of evil. 
It contemplated its object, however, not as a concrete whole, hut only 
according to abstract definitions. Thus?, for example, it discussed such 
questions as, whether the world is subject to chance or necessity ; 
whether it is eternal or created.” A portion of tho questions here 
mentioned were sometimes transferred to other branches of metaphysics; 
but tho method in all eases was the same, and the results equally barren 
t.The following are tho matters treated of in the second or d jiriori 
portion of Wolfs Theologit j Naturalis :—“ Do notione entis pcrl'octis- 
sinti et ejus existeitia—De intellectu Dei—De voluntate Dei—D« crea- 
tione, providentia, et potentia Dei—Do atheismo—Do fatalisiuo, dcisino, 
et naturalismo—De antliropomorpliismo, materialismo, et idealismo—De 
paganismo, manichajismo, spinozisnjo, et epicurtcismo." < 
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which the conception represents, is either given in some 
fact of consciousness, or it is not. If it is not given, I 
cannot compare the conception with its object; for com¬ 
parison is itself an act of consciousness, and cannot he 
applied to anything of which I am not conscious. If it 

is given, it must be given, like all other facts of con- 

■ • 

sciousness, in the form of an object related to myself. 
By. what right, again, do I venture to transcend that 
relation, and assume that what is given in relation to 
me is identical with that which exists out of all rela¬ 
tion \ We are not, be it remembered, discussing the 
sufficiency of the religious consciousness for the spiri¬ 
tual wants of man : we are only examining the claim of 
the metaphysician to found thereon a system of abso¬ 
lute and necessary truths. Such a system claims, in its 
very conception, a right to transfiend consciousness. The 
form of consciousness is myself, and the facts of con¬ 
sciousness postulate my existence as their condition. 
By what warrant am 1 justified in reasoning from the 
relative to the absolute,—in identifying that which de¬ 
pends on me with that on which I depend 1 A concep¬ 
tion of the Deity, in his absolute existence, appears to 
involve a self-contradiction; for conception itself is a 
limitation, and a conception of the absolute Deity is a 
limitation of the illimitable. * ' ' - 
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OF T1IE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 

■ The above method of dogmatic metaphysics, of which 
the most complete specimen is furnished by the writings 
of the celebrated Leibnitzian philosopher, Wolf, received 
its death-blow from the criticism of Kant. The funda¬ 
mental position of the Wolfian dogmatism consisted in 
the assumption that the realities of the intelligible 
world constitute a system of immutable truths, which 
furnish the reason and the explanation of the pheno¬ 
mena of the world of sense. The counter-theory of 
Kant consisted in shewing that the conceptions of the 
understanding and the ideas of the reason are equally 
phenomenal and relative with the intuitions of sense. 
The whole field of consciousness, reflective as well as 
sensitive, he argued, is thb product of an objective and a 
subjective element, and can in no case be regarded as 
the exact representation of an extra-mental reality. 
We can perceive only as the htws of our intuitive con¬ 
sciousness, exhibited in the forms of space and time, 
permit: wc can think only as the laws of our reflective 
consciousness, manifested in the categories of the under¬ 
standing, permit. The product, in both cases alike, is 
not a thing in 'itself, but a phenomenon, or thing such as 
the laws of our mental constitution determine it to ap¬ 
pear to ns. The object, in one mode of consciousness as 
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much as in another, is coloured by the medium through 
which it passes to reach the mind; and, in bringing the 
phenomena of sense before the tribunal of intellectual 
conceptions, we arc not comparing the phenomenal with 
the real, the representation with the tiling represented ; 
we arc only comparing one class of phenomena with 
another, and judging the representations of the human, 
senses by the representations of the human understand¬ 
ing. Even .the ideas of the reason, which correspond to 
the three great objects of metaphysical inquiry,—God, 
the world, and the human soul,—are not representations 
of objects actually discerned in their own nature, but 
regulative principles of thought, fallaciously invested 
with an objective existence. A necessity of thought 
manifestly indicates a law under which we must think ; 
but it does not therefore guarantee the existence of a 
corresponding reality out of thought. The true thing in 
itself, the being, as distinguished from the phenomenon, 
is not the object such as we are compelled to conceive 
it, but the object out of all relation to our faculties ; 
and, as such, it is manifestly unknown and unknow¬ 
able. To perceive a thing in itself would be to perceive 
it neither/in space nor .in time ; for these are forms fur¬ 
nished by the constitution of our perceptive faculties, 
and form an element of the phenomenal object of intui¬ 
tion only. To think of a thing in itself would be to 
think of it neither as one, nor as many, nor under any 
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other category ;* for these, again, depend upon the con¬ 
stitution of our understanding, and form an element of 
the phenomenal object of thought. The phenomenal is 
the product of the inherent laws of our own mental con¬ 
stitution, and, as such, is the sum and the limit of all 
the knowledge to which we can attain. 

The logical result of Kant’s speculative philosophy 
(of his practical philosophy we can say nothing at pre¬ 
sent), was to prove that real being cannot be an object 
of human thought; and, consequently, that a system of 
Ontology, in the highest sense of that term, is unattain¬ 
able by human reasoning. But, partly in consequence 
of the inconsistencies of Kant himself, and partly be¬ 
cause of the sweeping scepticism to which his method 
at least appeared to lead, it was almost inevitable that 

his successors should attempt to reconstruct ort a surer 

• » 

basis the dogmatic metaphysics which his criticism had 
overthrown. Tire Kantian philosophy had confined 
itself too much to negative results : it had demonstrated 
the inconclusiveness of the earlier systems of metaphy¬ 
sics ; it had exhibited in the clearest light those appar¬ 
ent self-contradictions of the human reason which make 
metaphysics, in some form or other, an intellectual neces¬ 
sity to man ; hut it had not attempted to solve the con¬ 
tradictions it exhibited : it had neither pointed out the 
way to a surer metaphysical system, nor placed the 

* For a list of the Kantian categories, see above, p. 193. 
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reason in a position to dispense with metaphysics alto¬ 
gether. Kant had only succeeded in shewing that' the 
household of human consciousness was divided against 
itself: he had neither been able to merge the contradic¬ 
tion in a higher principle of unity, nor to shew that 
contradiction itself is an evidence of truth and reality. 
The want which a philosophy of the real attempts to 
satisfy still remained; and to indbt that want it was 
necessary to reconstruct metaphysics by another method. 
Kant had proved that the real, in its highest sense, 
could not be an object of consciousness : his successors 
accepted the conclusion, and consistently attempted to 
construct a philosophy of the real which should be 
above consciousness. Kant had proved it to be impos¬ 
sible to bring the object in itself within the grasp of the 
subject: there remained the yet wilder attempt to ex¬ 
pand the subject to the immensity of the object,—an 
attempt which necessarily ended in the identification 
and consequent annihilation of both. 

of run systems of ficiite, schellino, and iiegel. 

t 

The philosophy of Fichte furnished the transition 
from a destructive criticism to a new form of construe- 
tive dogmatism. The primitive fact of consciousness is 
that of a relation between the ego and the non-ego, be¬ 
tween myself, the conscious subject, and an object of 
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which I am conscious. But, thus manifested, self and 
not-solf are correlative terms, existing for each other only 
under the conditions of human consciousness ; that is to 
say, as phenomena, in Kant’s sense of the term. To 
attain to a philosophy of the real, it was necessary to 
merge this primitive^ relation between the subject and 
object of consciousness in a higher relation between the 
entire world of phenomena revealed by consciousness, 
and the ultimate reality beyond it. And this was partly 
accomplished by the theory of Fichte. Commencing 
with the mere existence of consciousness in some mode 
or other, ho endeavours to reduce this existence to its 
simplest and most abstract form, by the discovery of 
some principle which necessarily lies at the basis of all 
consciousness and is independent of any empirical modi¬ 
fication. Such a principle, as regards its form, is found 
in the logical law of identity, A is A. But to give 
this principle a real as well as a formal necessity, to 
raise it from a logical to a metaphysical axiom, we must 
regard its terms as signifying something which unques¬ 
tionably does exist, and whose identity with itself is 
therefore not merely hypothetical but absolute. Such 
an unquestionable existence is found in the ego. For in 
thinking that A is A^I, the thinker, necessarily exist ; 
and the judgment, I am I, has thus an absolute neces¬ 
sity, in matter, no less than in form.* The fact of con- 
* Orundlagc der gesammten Wistenfichaftslehre, sect. 1. 
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sciousness thus implies the existence of a conscious sub¬ 
ject ; and this subject, though manifested in conscious¬ 
ness as modified in a particular manner, must be sup¬ 
posed to have an independent existence distinct from 
any special modification. Hence the first postulate of 
philosophy is that of the existence of an absolute ego or 
unconscious subject, susceptible potentially of all modes 
of consciousness, but actually modified by none. The 
first formula of Fichte’s system, “A - A,” or the cyu 
posits itself, may thus be interpreted to mean, “ the fact 
of a necessary thought implies the existence, not only of 
an actual thinker, but of a real subject, capable of be¬ 
coming a thinker.” But this real subject, though exist¬ 
ing independently of consciousness, becomes aware of 
its own existence only in and by consciousness. And 
consciousness, as a particular' phenomenon, depends 
upon something by which the' impulse is given to the 
subject, whereby it. determines itself to become con¬ 
scious. Hence the cyo, in becoming conscious of its own 
existence, supposes at the same time, though it is not 
conscious of, the existence of a non-ego. And this is ex¬ 
pressed by the second formula “— A zjz A ; or, the ego 

l 

implies a non-ego.' But this implied non-ego is merely 
supposed by an act of thought, in order to account for 
the fact of the cyo becoming conscious of itself. Hence 
arises the third formula of Fichte’s system, “ The, ego and 
the non-ego are both posited by the ego itself,”—in other 
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words, the relative and conscious ego, and its counter¬ 
part, tire non-ego implied l>y consciousness, both owe 
their existence to the fact that the absolute ego becomes 
conscious of itself. Hence these are posited in and by, 
the absolute ego. 

The absolute ego is thus the one primitive existence, 
and, as such, must be absolutely free. Hence, in be¬ 
coming conscious, the. ego, by a free act, creates the 
whole contents of its consciousness—the modified ego 
and the non-ego together. The non-ego of Fichte thus 
assumes the position which in the Kantian philosophy 
was occupied by the thing in itself, being not the object 
of consciousness, but the supposed reality beyond ; and 
tliis supposed reality is itself shewn to possess only a 
secondary and derivative existence, being postulated to 
account for the fact of consciousness ; which fact itself 
is the result of the self-determination of the absolute 
ego. 

The error of this system (an error shared by most of 
the subsequent developments of German metaphysics) 
is, that, it attempts to explain and account for the primi¬ 
tive dualism of consciousness, instead of accepting this 

% 

fact as the principle from which the explanations of 
philosophy must take their start. Hence we have the 
contradictory ideas of an ego absolutely free, and yet 
compelled to posit the existence of a non-ego. The ego, 
we are told, strives to realise its own freedom. How 
\ 
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came that freedom ever to be impaired or to need realisa¬ 
tion 1 Does anything ever freely operate to its own de¬ 
terioration ? Or rather, we may ask, does not freedom 
itself imply consciousness 1 Is it not a self-contradic¬ 
tion to suppose a free agent unconscious of its own free¬ 
dom 1 ? The philosophy which starts from the single 
being of God is presumptuous enough, and deals suffi¬ 
ciently with the incomprehensible. But Fichte’s system, 
in making the ego the first principle of ail things, leaves 
no room for the distinct existence of a Deity; and hence 
Fichte is compelled to confess that he knows no other 
God than the moral order of things* In this unsatis¬ 
factory position, the absolute ego is compelled to give 
way to a higher idea ; and thus Fichte’s later philo¬ 
sophy, while retaining its original terminology, virtually 
passes over to a new position. In which he had been 
_ already anticipated by Sehellihg. 

The rival theories of Selielling and Hegel present 
the most perfect specimens, from two opposite points‘of 
view, of a system of metaphysics constructed, not merely 
independently of, but in direct opposition to, the laws of 
consciousness. The ego and non-ego of Fichte, in their 
original form, were entities beyond consciousness, but 

not necessarily antagonistic to it:—on the contrary, they 

« 

were rather represented as harmonizing‘with and ex- 

* Ueher den Qrund unseres Qlaubens an eine Gottliche Wdtregierimg i. 
Werke,yo\. v., p. 186. ,, 
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plaining consciousness itself. But as thus implied by, 
and yet not given in, consciousness, they necessarily 
remained unknown and unknowable. Consciousness 
might, perhaps, justify the inference that they are ; but- 
it could not possibly inform us what they are. The en¬ 
tities of Fichte weje thus, though arrived at by a diffe¬ 
rent process, virtually the same as those of the older 
metaphysicians,—the unknown subjects or causes of 
sensible or intellectual phenomena. To make the Eeal 
an object of science, it was necessary that it should be 
directly given or revealed to intelligence :—there must 
be an absolute Knowing to answer to the absolute Being. 
Philosophy must postulate, not merely an object of know¬ 
ledge beyond consciousness, but a manner of knowledge 
above itand this was attempted in two ways,—by 

I 

Sclielling, from the side of the presontative facilities ; 
and by Hegel, from that of the representative. The 
former based his philosophy on the fiction of an intel¬ 
lectual intuition emancipated from the conditions - of 
space and time ; the latter, on that of a logical reason' 
emancipated from the laws of thought. 

In the philosophy of Schelling, the ego is stripped of 
even the small remnant of personality which it retained 
in the original scheme^of Fichte. That which in Fichte’s 
system appears as an abstract self, modified in no parti¬ 
cular manner, but susceptible of modification in any, 
becomes, from Schelling’s point of view, abstract intel- 
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ligence in general, having no personality, but capable, of 
becoming personal. In Fichte’s system, the absolute ego 
creates the several modes and objects of its own con¬ 
sciousness. In Sehelling’s, the absolute intelligence, by 
a free act, creates its own personality with its inodes oft 
the one side, and the material world,,or system of nature 
on the other.* Thus the object, which in Fichte’s 
system is posited by the subject, becomes in Schelling’s 
identified with it; subject and object being merged in 
the Absolute, which in its own nature is the indifference 
of the two, and which creates the distinction by becom¬ 
ing conscious of itself.f The system is thus at the same 
time realism and idealism : the world of tilings and the 
world of thought are but two opposite aspects of one 
and the same being, manifesting itself without or with 

consciousness.? The human reason is identical with the 

+ «■ * 

•divine ; and philosophy is the reproduction of creation, 
'or rather is creation itself; for the philosophy of the 

absolute is above the condition of time: it is not an 

( 

imitation or repetition of the divine thought, but the 
divine thought itself developed into consciousness. 

It is obvious to ask how such a system, admitting it 
to be possible or even true, can be known to be possible 

or true. Can the individual man,,supposing liitu to be 

»• 

‘ * liken zu einer Philosophic der Naiur, p. 9, sqq. {2d edition.) 
Bruno , p. 67, bqq. (2d edition.) • 

t hleen, p. 07,' sqq. ",System del transcendentalen Idealismus, p’. 489- 
t Hem, p, 64. System des Ir. Idealismus, p. 17. , 
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a phenomenon and not a reality, become conscious of liis 
own nonentity 1 The first testimony of consciousness is 
to the existence of the conscious subject: the idea of 
reality and existence arises in and by that testimony: 
Can I then, existing in consciousness, be at the same 
time conscious that I do not exist '{ Can L he conscious 
and not conscious, substance, and accident, reality and 
phenomenon, personally existing and merged in the ab¬ 
solute, at one and the same instant, in one and the same 
act \ This Schelling’s theory virtually declares to be 
possible ; and the means by which it is accomplished is 
intellectual Intuition. This intuition is the, instrument 
and the method of philosophy : it is the process by 
which the absolute becomes conscious of itself, by which 
the philosopher becomes conscious of his identity with 
the absolute.* It is an jiet out of time, and by which 
time is constituted ; au act which is distinct from and 
above ordinary consciousness ; which cannot he described 
in language or apprehended in conception ; whose, results 
cannot be communicated to ordinary consciousness, and 
of course, cannot be verified by it.f 

Let us gsant for an instant such an abnormal state to 
be passible. Let us grant even that, the state being 
above conception, it, is no argument against it that its 
conception is self-contradictory and annihilates itself. 
What even then would be proved, save that one portion 
- * Syatern ilea tr. Idealianma, p. 50, sqq. f Ibid, pp. 59, 471. 
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of our knowledge is at variance with another, and that 
there is no arbiter to decide between them 1 Cogito, ergo 
mm ; —the act of knowledge is an act of personal exist¬ 
ence :—this is the testimony of the normal conscious¬ 
ness. Cogito, ergo non sum; —the act of knowledge is an 
act in which personal existence disappears in the ab¬ 
solute :—this is the testimony of the abnormal intuition. 
Neither of these can judge the other; for neither testi¬ 
mony can be translated into the language or represented 
in the thought of the other. It is mere idle boasting for 
the would-be philosopher to assert the superiority of his 
instrument over that employed by the rest of mankind ; 
for superiority implies comparison, and comparison is-an 
act of relation, and relation annihilates the absolute as 
such* The controversy must remain undecided, until a 
third faculty shall be discovered, which, being, in one 
and the same act, normal and abnormal, conscious and 
not conscious, existent and non-existent, may embody 

* The acute and decisive criticism of Schelling’s theory by Sir W. 
Hamilton, is too valuable to be omitted in this place. “ We cannot at 
the same moment be in the intellectual intuition and in common con¬ 
sciousness ; we must therefore be able to connect them by an act of 
memory—of recollection. But how can there be a remembrance of the 
absolute and its intuition? As out of time, and space, and relation, and 
difference, it is admitted that the absolute cannot be construed to the 
understanding. But as remembrance is only possible under the condi¬ 
tions of the understanding, it is consequently impossible to remember 
anything anterior to the moment when we awaken into consciousness; 
and the clairvoyance of the absolute, even granting its reality, is thus, 
after the crisis, as if it had never been.” ( Discussions , p. 23.) >-d ' 
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in one process the results of intellectual intuition and 
ordinary consciousness, and examine them on common 
principles before a common tribunal. 

Something like this union of all contradictories ic 
proclaimed in the Logical Idea of Hegel, the supreme 
principle of all truth and of all reality.* The method 
of Hegel commenced by attempting to justify the as¬ 
sumption of Schelling, and ended by superseding it. 
'Wliile admitting, as substantially true, the fundamental 
principle of Schilling’s philosophy, the unity of subject 
and object in the Absolute, Hegel protests decidedly 
against the method by which, according to Schelling’s 
theory, this principle is apprehended The intellectual 
intuition, which is demanded as the condition of all 
philosophy, is a faculty which any individual may or 
may not possess. The philosophy of Schelling thus ap¬ 
pears to demand, as its condition, a special artistic talent 

* In the words of Hegol himself, “ Die Idee kann als Subjekt-Ob- 
jokt, als die Eiiiheit dos Ideellon und Roellen, des Endliclien urid Un- 
endliohon, dor Seele und des Leibs, als die Miiglichkcit, die ihre Wirk- 
lichkeit an ihr selbst hat, as das, dessen Natur nur als existirend bo- 
griffen worden kann u.s.f. gefasst werdon, weil in ihr alio Verhaltnisse 
des Verstandop, aber in ihrer unendliekken ltiickkehrund Identitiit in 
sieb enthalten sind.’’ ( Encyklopiidie , sect. 214). In the words of his 
disciple and expositor, Michelet:—“ Die Idee ist als Werden, die Ein- 
heit von Sein uud Nichti, als Unendliehes, die Einheit des Etwas und 
seines Andern; Wesen und Erscheinung, Form und Materio, Inneres 
und Aeusseres, Moglichkeit und Wirklichkeit, Allgemeincs und Beson- 
deres, u.s.f. sind ebensodarin zur Identitiit gekommen.” (Geschiehtc dcr 
letzten Systeme der Philoeophie, vol. ii. p. 745). 
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ur genius, an accidental gift of good luck. But philo¬ 
sophy must, from its nature, ho capable of becoming 
common to all men ; for it is based upon thought, and 
thought is the characteristic of man as man.* But the 
logical process which Ilcgcl announces as common to 
all men is at least as far removed froip the conditions of 
normal intelligence as the extradrdinary endowment de¬ 
manded by Schclling. The postulate upon which the 
entire system rests—the identity of thought and being— 
is constantly assorted, but never proved ; and this as¬ 
sumed identity necessitates a conception of thought not 
only distinct from, but at variance with, the evidence of 
consciousness.’ Thought in consciousness is manifested 
in the form of successive modifications of the personal 
self,—relative, determinate, special states of myindividual 
existence. Thought in the system of Hegel is repre- 

* 4 

started as an impersonal, absolute, indeterminate, univer¬ 
sal, unconscious substance, determining itself in opposed 
and yet identical modifications, becoming all things, con¬ 
stituting the essence of all'things, and attaining to con¬ 
sciousness oidy in man. Consciousness is thus the 
accident, not the essence, of thought; and ^the uncon¬ 
scious process of the idea in nature is regarded as fun¬ 
damentally one with the conscious development of 
human intelligence. Hegel’s famous theory of the 
identity of contradictions derives its whole plausibility 
* Geschichte rkr Philosophic. Werlce, vol. xv., p. 592. 
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tVom a twofold confusion,—of thought with being, and 
of identity with coexistence. In consciousness, two 
identical thoughts are umlistinguishall]e from each 
other ; and as consciousness is only possible as a cogni¬ 
tion of differences, it follows that a system of identical 

determinations of consciousness is tantamount to the 

• 

annihilation of all consciousness. The possibility of 
consciousness, therefore, implies the coexistence of o|i- 
posites ; but, for the very reason that there is coexist¬ 
ence, there is not identity. Any special modification of 
consciousness is discerned to he that which it is by being 
distinguished l'rpm that which it is not; and in this 
manner consciousness is only possible on the condition 
of a relation, not merely between subject and object, hut 
between a plurality of objects opposed to each other. 

But, in order that these opposite objects should be re- 

• • 

garded as identical, or rather,as constituent elements of 
one and the same reality, it is necessary that the 'notion 
or thing in itself should he represented, not as a single 
object of consciousness, hut as an unperceived substra¬ 
tum, which underlies the relation between the two o]>- 
posetl objects, and out of which they mutually spring as 
distinct sides of one and the same reality. Being is 
thus no longer identical with thoughtor rather tins 
term thought is used in an equivocal sense, to denote 
consciousness and unconsciousness at the same time. 
But it is nowhere explained how this abstract thought 
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can exist independently of a thinking mind; nor how, 
supposing it to exist, and supposing the philosopher to 
become conscious of its existence, his consciousness is 
thereby identified with the object of which he is con¬ 
scious. 

The method of Hegel is sometimes described as an 
attempt to re-think the great thought of creation ;* the 
philosopher being supposed to place himself at the point 
at which the Divine mind developed itself into finite 
existences, and to repeat that development in the pro¬ 
cess of his own system. This supposition is sufficiently 
presumptuous; but, as usually understood, it by no 
means expresses the full pretensions of ^Hegel’s theory. 
Creation, in the Hegelian point of view, does not imply 
a creator, nor thought a thinker. Instead of commenc¬ 
ing with God, as the beginning of all existence, this 

v « 

philosophy commences with zero. The notion, whose 
development constitutes the process alike of exis¬ 
tence and of thought, is pure Being, which is identical 
With pure Nothing, t The union of being and nothing 

* “ Don grosson Gedanken der Sohiipfung nocli einmal zu donkeni” 
Such, according to Hegel’s editor, Michelet, is the true business of phi¬ 
losophy. 11 In der That,” he continues, “ was konnen wir Anderes 
wollen, wenn wir iiher die Natur philosophiren, als das intelligible Wesen 
der Natur, die zeugenden Ideen dersclben, auskdem Innem unseres tieist- 
es denkend zu reproduciren ?” (Hegel’s Werke, vol. vii., Editor’s Preface.) 

f “ Das Scyn, das unbestimmte Unmittelbare ist in der That Nicbts, 
und nicht mehr noch weniger als Nichts. . . . Niclits ist dieselbe 
BeBtimmung, oder vielmehr Bestimmungslosigkeit, und damit uberbaupt 
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constitutes Becoming; * and from becoming proceeds all 
determinate existence. The Hegelian process may thus 
be described ■ as a creation of the Deity no less than 
of the world; for it recognises the existence of no Deity 
distinct from the world. But the philosopher, though 
aspiring to construct the universe, is virtually compelled 
to assuino a prior universe as his foundation. Though 
he will not postulate a mover, he is compelled to postu¬ 
late motion. The pure being, which is also pure 
nothing, has a power of self-development.t How this 
process takes place; or how pure nonentity can con¬ 
tain a principle of sell-development; or how, if being 
and notldng are absolutely one and the same, they can 
at the same time be two elements united together ; or 
how the union of the identical with the identical can 
form a compound distinct from its factor or factors,— 

• t 

these points Hegel has omitted to explain. 

There is a germ of truth in Hegel’s opening parodox, 
“ pure being is pure nothing,” if it be understood as 
applied, where alone we have'any data for applying it, 
to the necessary limitations of human thought. The 

dasselbe, was ^as rcine Seyn ist.” (Hegel, Logih, b. i., chap. 1. Cf. 
Encyklopadie, sect. 87.) 

* “ Das Nichts ist als dieses unmittelbare, sich selbstgleicbe, ebenso 
nmgekehvt dasselbe, was Seyn ist. Die wabrbeit den Seyns, so wie 
des Nichts, ist daher die Ein licit beider; dieso Einheit ist das Werden.” 
Eticykl., sect. 88. Cf. Logilc, b. i., c. i. 

f See the criticism of Trendelenburg, Loginche Untereuchungen, 
vol. i., c. ii. 
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conceptions of man are limited to the finite and deter¬ 
minate : we can conceive existence only under the con¬ 
ditions of relation and difference, as this particular kind 
of existence, distinguished from others. The conception 
of being in general which is no being in particular, is 
thus, to human intelligence, no conception at all: it 
indicates only the absence of any definite object of 
thought, and consequently of any power of thinking. 
But to convert this negation of the relative into an 
affirmation of the absolute, is to go beyond the ancient 
sophist, to make man’s ignorance, instead of his know¬ 
ledge, the measure of all things, and thus to dogmatize 
on no other grounds than the absence of all materials 
for dogmatism. And even this apotheosis of human 
impotence does not guarantee the fundamental assump¬ 
tion of the system; for if being is the same as non- 
being, and if being and thought are one, thought is also 
identical with the negation of thought; and the absolute 
thinking, which is absolute existence, is, by the same 
argument, no thinking at all. 

OF THE SYSTEM OF IIKKBAUT. 

The Idealist Systems of Fichte, Sclielling, and Hegel, 
while differing considerably in their details, were 
characterized by one common principle. They all 
sought to escape from the phenomenal and relative 
character of the products of consciousness, ,by placing 
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real being in an unity above consciousness. In antagon¬ 
ism to these, another offshoot of the Kantian criticism, 
the Eealism of Herbart, sought to attain the same end 
by means of a plurality below consciousness. The one 
attempted to generalize beyond the limits of thought; 
the other, to individualize beyond the limits of sense*. 
According to Herbart, all the original notions which wo 
form of the objects presented to us by experience, 
whether as regards external or internal phenomena, are, 
upon - examination, found to involve contradictions, and 
thus to condemn themselves as inconceivable. The 
office of Metaphysics is so to modify these notions as to 
remove the contradictions, and thus to reconcile the 
testimony of experience with the. requirements of 
thought.* To attain this end, 1 lerbart has recourse to a 
modified form of Leilniitz’s theory of monads, f The 
phenomena of experience are regarded as dependent 911 
the mutual relations of a number of real or absolute 
beings, simple, unextended in space, and subject to no 
succession in time, aud thus W ithout parts and without 

r •' Dio Metnplnsik hat koine andro Bcstimmung, als die nam- 
lichen ttegriffo, wclche die Erfahrung ihr aufdringt, denkbarzu nmrlicn ” 
Lehrbuch zur Jiinleitung in die Philosophie, sec. 149. 

t " Herbart.” says Trendelenburg, “ lias recouise, on the one aide, 
to the Eleatics, and, on tjie other, to Leibnitz. From the former lie 
acknowledges the pure conception of existence, but denies that existence 
is one From the latter he accepts the plurality of existences, hut re¬ 
fuses to endow the monads with a plurality of atliibutex." (Ueber 
Hctburt 's Mttaphyaik, p. 5.) 
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change. We are thus, he thinks, enabled to avoid the 
fundamental contradiction of experience, with which all 
philosophy has to struggle,—the antagonism between 
the One and the Many ; we escape from the paradox of 
maintaining that the same thing can consist simultan¬ 
eously of various elements, or .exist successively in 
various states. Every real being is simple in itself, 
though different one from another: the world of sen¬ 
sible experience is but an aggregate of phenomena, 
resulting from the mutual attraction and repulsion of 
insensible units ; and the principle which pervades the 
whole is the effort of each unit for self-conservation. 

Among many merits of detail, it is impossible to 
overlook the weakness of Herbart’s fundamental as¬ 
sumption. His system, by deriving the known world 
of relations from an unknown world of absolute beings, 
postulates ignorance as its starting-point, and makes 
philosophy dependent on an assumption whose only 
guarantee is that we have no means of verifying it. 
The existence of the supposed world of realities is un¬ 
known ; for it confessedly lies beyond the limits of 
experience ; and mere thought does not prove the 
reality of its object. Its relation to the world of phe¬ 
nomena is unknown; for the knowledge of a relation 
implies the knowledge of both correlatives. Its exis¬ 
tence is assumed in order to solve certain supposed 
contradictions; and the assumption itself introduces 
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Other contradictions; for the conceptions of extension 
composed of unextended elements, and of attraction 
and repulsion out of time find space, arc in appearance 
no less contradictory than those which they pretend to 

explain, and labour under the additional difficulty that 

! 

they are not even apparently warranted by experience. 
The real world of* Herbert is thus reduced to the 
condition of an occult cause,—an cm rationis ,— 
which might perhaps be shewn to exist had wo the 
faculties requisite for discerning it; but which, upon 
the same supposition, might equally be shewn not to 
exist; and’ which, to our present faculties, is encum¬ 
bered with apparent contradictions which render the 
latter conclusion the more probable of the two. The 
theory solves none of the difficulties which give rise to 
it, but. only conjectures that, under certain possible 
conditions of Superhuiian? knowledge, they might be 
soluble ;—a very legitimate position, if it were pro¬ 
posed as resting, not on reason, but on faith—not as 
explaining difficulties, but as, bidding us rest content 
without explanation—not as the basis of a theory, but 
as a reason why theories are inadmissible. Let us 
grant, for the* moment, Herbert's assertion that our in¬ 
tuition of objects in space and time is at variance 
with the laws of thought. It is no solution of the con¬ 
tradiction to reply that there may possibly be a super¬ 
human intuition of objects out of space and time, and 
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that, if we had such ail intuition, there might perhaps 
lie no variance. For we do not know that such an in¬ 
tuition is possible ; and we do not know that, if it were 
possible, it might not present still greater variance. 
And so long as there is variance, what right has one of 
the adverse faculties of our nature to demand tl,ie suit- 
mission of the other. Why should experience give 
way to thought, rather than thought to experience '( 
“ Which is the wiser here—justice or iniquity 1 ” 
Which element of our nature testifies to the real, and 
which to the phenomenal 

OF TIIE PHILOSOPHY OF TIIE ABSOLUTE IN GENERAL. 

This brief survey of the principal ontological systems 
of modern Germany, the only country in which the 
study of Ontology proper has been zealously pursued in 
recent times, may, it is hoped,'be of some use in clear- 
'ing the field of discussion, and in bringing the great 
problem of philosophy under certain definite conditions, 
under which alone its solution can be attempted with a 
reasonable hope of success. Tn abstruse speculations of 
this character, we learn almost as much from the chart 
which tells us of rocks and shoals to be avoided, as from 
the. compass which points out the direction in which we 
ought to steer ; and the study of the Philosophy of the 
Absolute is at least serviceable" in eliminating elements 
foreign to the investigation of the truth, and in teaching 
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us, as Hegel himself said of the Newtonian optics, the 
manner in which metaphysical inquiries ought not to 
be pursued. Various and conflicting as arc the theories 
of modern German philosophy, one common error may he 
detected as pervading all of them,—that of identifying 
Reality with the Absolute or Unconditioned. Instead 
of examining the conception of the real as it is formed 
•under the necessary conditions of human thought, and 
inquiring what is the object which corresponds to the. 
conception so conditioned, they assume at the outset 
that real existence means existence dependent upon 
notliiug but itself, and that the conception of real exis¬ 
tence is a conception determined by no antecedent. 
Ontology is thus the absolute knowledge', of absolute, 
being ; and, from this point of view being and know¬ 
ledge arc necessarily one and the same thing ; for if the 
object known is distinct from tin; act of knowing, the 
latter, to be valid, must conform itself to the nature of 
the former, and thus becomes relative anti subject to 
conditions. Absolute knowledge is thus possible only 
on the condition that the mind, in the act of thought, 
creates the objects about which it thinks ;—or rather, 
that the act of thought itself creates its own object and 
subject; for we clearly renounce in limine all pretension 
to absolute knowledge, if we admit that the a«;t of 
knowing is in any degree dependent on the prior con¬ 
stitution either of a mind which thinks, or of a thing 
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about which it thinks. The Philosophy of the Absolute 
•thus admits of a twofold refutation ; hi the consequences, 
to which it leads, and in the premises from which it 
starts. In its consequences it admits of no alterna--- 
tives but Atheism or Pantheism ; atheism, if the abso¬ 
lute reality or creative thought is identified with 
myself;—pantheism, if it is identified with anything 
beyond myself. Subjective Absolutism, or Egoism, pos¬ 
tulates self as the primitive reality on which all things 
depend, and acknowledges no God distinct' from self 
and its modifications. Objective Absolutism regards 
personality itself as a phenominal manifestation of some 
higher reality, which alone is truly existent, and to 
which it gives tlie name, but not the nature, of God. 
Religion is equally annihilated under both suppositions ; 
for if there is no God, whom are we to worship 1 and if 

" 4- ' 

■ all things are God, who is to worship him s Morality 
is equally annihilated under both suppositions ; for if I 
am the Absolute, T create my own moral duties, and 
cannot be required to conform to any standard indepen¬ 
dent of myself; and if I am a mode of the Divine 
Being, my actions flow from the self-determinations of 
the Deity, and are all equally necessary and equally 
divine. The premises from which these consequences 
issue are equally untenable with the consequences 
themselves. The primary testimony of consciousness 
affirms the distinct existence of a a,, ego and *a non-ego, 
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related to and limiting each other. I know myself as 
existing in the midst of certain phenomena, which I 
did not create, and can only partially control. Pan¬ 
theism contradicts the first element of consciousness, by 
denying the real existence of myself. Egoism contra¬ 
dicts the second elenient, by denying the real existence 
of anything distinct from myself. But if the testimony 
of consciousness on this point is false;, how can I assume 
that it is true in any secondary and derived modifica¬ 
tion ? How do I know that the very language of the phi¬ 
losopher of the absolute means what it appears to mean, 
or that my conviction of the truth of his system is not 
itself an evidence of its falsehood 1 Nay, how do I 
know that there is any philosophy of the absolute at all, 
or that the book in which, seeming to be myself, I seem 

to read it, has any contents, or communicates any 

• • 

knowledge, or is addressed to any reader % 

OK T1IE CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO THE EXISTENCE OK 
ONTOLOGY. 

Philosophy commences with doubt; and doubt is a 
state of consciousness, it is necessary, therefore, that 
the object of Ontology, as a branch of philosophy, should 
be one to whose existence, at least in idea, consciousness 
bears positive testimony. This is not the case with the 
Unconditioned, to the existence of which consciousness 
only negatively testifies, in so far as contradictory no- 
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turns naturally suggest each other. The 1 conceivable 
suggests the inconceivable; the real, the unreal; the 
possible, the impossible ; and the conditioned, the un¬ 
conditioned. To assume, from this suggestion alone, 
that we have a distinct conception of the unconditioned, 
or that there is a distinct reality answering to, or iden¬ 
tical with, that conception, is as unwarrantable as to 
assume, on the same grounds, the reality of the unreal 
or the conceivability of the inconceivable. Thought is 
positive in so far ns it represents an actual intuition ; 
and two opposite objects, which can be both presented 
intuitively, may be both conceived reflectively, whether 
the terms by which the conceptions are denoted are 
positive or negative, contrary or contradictory. Hut, 
without a corresponding intuition, positive thought is 
impossible ; and the intellectual intuition of Schelling is 
•thus a necessary condition of the existence of any Philo¬ 
sophy of the Absolute. Unfortunately for the Absolute, 
the intellectual intuition is a state of mind to Avliose 
existence consciousness does not and cannot testify ;— 
nay, which it distinctly and positively declares to be 
impossible. • 

It is thus indispensable for the metaphysician, before 
commencing an inquiry into the nature of the Eeal, to 
ask what is the actual conception of the Eeal which 
consciousness furnishes; and what is the evidence on 
which we assert the existence of a corresponding object. 
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It may be that the facts of-consciousness present nothing 
hut phenomena, and that the real is merely suggested by 
language as the, negation of the phenomenal; or it may 
be that some of the facts of consciousness exhibit cer¬ 
tain characteristics, which indicate a higher amount of 
reality than can bo assigned to others. Is the notion of 
the real positive or negative % and if it is positive, in 
what acts of consciousness do we find the corresponding 
intuition \ "When we have answered these questions, we 
shall have succeeded at ieast in confining the problem 
of Ontology within definite limits : we shall have indi¬ 
cated the field of search, if wo do not go so far as to dis¬ 
cern the object. But the testimony of consciousness is 
clearer on the negative side than on the positive. It 
will assist our inquiry considerably if we can first ascer¬ 
tain, from the decisive* evidence of consciousness, what 
» • 

the Real of which we arc in pursuit is -not. 

OF THEORIES OF TUB REAL NOT FOUNDED ON 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In the first place, the Real of Consciousness is not the 
Kgutian Ding an sick, or thing as it exists in its own 
nature, out of all relation to the human mode of perceiv¬ 
ing it.- Consciousness is given to us as the product of 
two factors, on both of which it is equally dependent,— 
the constitution of the persou apprehending, and that of 
the, thing apprehended. If either of these were changed. 
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the result might he something totally different from its 
present appearance. In mathematical language, the 
, result of consciousness is a function of the subject and 
the object togethei', and must be regarded as variable 
with the variation of either'. To attain to a knowledge 
of a tiring in itself out of relation, to our faculties, it 
would be necessary to apprehend the tiling with a new 
set of faculties, retaining at the same time a perfect 
recollection of our former mental constitution and its 
results, in order to separate what is relative and depen¬ 
dent on the existing constitution of the human mind 
from what is absolute and common to other orders of 
intelligent beings. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
real, in this sense of the term, represents nothing which 
can by any possibility be presented in consciousness. 

In the second place, the Ileal 1 of Consciousness is not 
■tiie. Absolute which has reigned supreme in German 
philosophy since the time of Kant;—that is to say, an 
unconditioned first being, which exists in and by itself, 
and does not imply the prior or simultaneous existence 
of anything else. This has been already shewn in our 
previous remarks on this theory, which exhibits its 
■ antagonism to the primitive dualism of consciousness, in 
which self and not -self mutually imply each other, and, 
consequently, in which neither of them is the absolute. 
It is also sufficiently shewn by the admission of the 
absolutist philosophers themselves, who, by basing their 
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systems on a supposed form of knowledge beyond, and 

even contradictory to, consciousness, virtually confess 

that the absolute has no existence in consciousness. . 

The contempt with which the majority of German critics • 

almost invariably mention the name of Dualism, is a 

proof, among many others, of the necessity which they 
,• v 
feel of lifting the standard of philosophy in opposition 

to the authority of consciousness. 

In the third place, the Real of Consciousness is not 
the Substance or Matter of an earlier school of metaphysi¬ 
cians ; that is to say, the insensible substratum of sensible 
qualities, viewed by itself, apart from those attributes by 
which it is made known to experience. We may not 
commence our inquiries with the assumption that the 
shape, the colour, the smell, and other sensible qualities 
of a rose are one thiil^, and that the rose itself, the thing 
possessing the qualities* is another. “The idea,” says 
Locke, “ to which we give the general name substance, 
being nothing but the supposed, but unknown support 
of those qualities we find Existing, which we imagine ' 
cannot subsist sine re substantc, without something t<> 
support them, we call that support substantia ; which, 
according to the true import of the word, is, in plain Eng¬ 
lish, standing under or upholding. “ I perceive,” says 
Reid, “ in a billiard ball, figure, colour, and motion ; but 
the ball is not figure, nor is it colour, nor motion, nor all 
* Malay, l>. ii., chap, xxili., sect. 2. 
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these taken together; it is something that has figure, 
and colour, and motion. This is a dictate of nature, and 
the belief of all mankind.”* Without attempting at 
present to anticipate the necessary inquiry into the vali¬ 
dity of that law of belief which apparently compels us 
to refer a plurality of attributes to a singhj subject, we 
may safely assert that the notion of such a subject, as a 
being distinct from its attributes, is utterly empty and 
meaningless ; and that no such being can be the object 
of metaphysical research. Consciousness does not testify 
that such a being exists or is conceivable -nay, such a 
testimony would be impossible without the annihilation 
of consciousness itself. For consciousness is possible 
only under the condition of difference. I can be'con¬ 
scious of an object, as such, only by being conscious of 
it as distinguished from other objects ; and this distinc¬ 
tion is only possible by means’of the special attributes 
which the object possesses. Deprive the billiard ball of 
its figure and colour, and all other sensible qualities, and 
do the same, to the table on which it stands; and how 
is the ball to be distinguished from the table 1 The 
residuum, if there is any, is neither the ball as a ball, 
nor the table as a table, nor any one thing as distin¬ 
guishable from any other thing, nor an object of con- 1 
sciousness as distinguished from the subject. It is the 
vague and empty notion of being in general which' is no 
* Intellectual Powers, Essay ii,, chap. xix. ■ " 
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being in particular,—pure existence, which is identical, 
so far as human thought is concerned, with pure nothing. 
Things can he distinguished from each other only by 
their attributes ; and to be conscious of a thing apart 
from its attributes, is to be conscious of a difference witli 
no difference to be conscious of. “ The knowledge of 
pure substance distinct from its qualities,” says M. 
Cousin, “is impossible, for tiro simple reason that no 
such substance exists. Eveiy real being is of such or 
such a kind ; it is either this or that. If it is real, it is 
determinate ; and to be determinate is to possess certain 
manners of being, transitory and accidental, or constant 
and essential. The knowledge of being in itself is there¬ 
fore not only forbidden to the human mind, but is con¬ 
trary to the nature of things.* Whether the existence 
of a thing distinct frorA any and all of its attributes be, 
as Eeid says, a dictate of nature or not; at any rate, in 
the instance which he adduces, it is not 'presented as a 
fact of consciousness, but inferred from the presence of 
the attributes; and, in maintaining the veracity of the 
facts of consciousness themselves, we do not therefore 
maintain the validity of all the inferences to which those 
facts appear to lead. What is the exact fact upon which 
this inference is grounded, the principle on which it is 
made, and the amount of credit due to it, we shall endea¬ 
vour to: shew hereafter by an examination of conscious- 
* Histoire de la Philosophic Morale au dix-liuitieme siecle, Lofonxii. 
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ness itself. For tlie present, it is sufficient to say, that 
the fact, whatever it may he, is not a direct cognition of 
the existence of a substratum of material attributes., 

It thus appears that the celebrated hypothesis of 
Bishop Berkeley, so far as it merely denies the existence 
of matter, is not in any way contrary to commoh sense 
(if by common sense is meant the direct evidence of 
consciousness); inasmuch as it only denies that con¬ 
cerning which consciousness offers no evidence at all. 
For matter, in Berkeley’s sense, does not mean anything 
which can be perceived by the senses ; but only, as 
Locke defines it, “ the supposed, but unknown support 
of those qualities we find existing.” “ I do not argue,” 
says the bishop, “ against the existence of any one thing 
that we can apprehend either by sense or reflection. 
That the things I see with mine eyes and touch with 
.my hands do exist, really exist, I make not the least 
question. . . . If .the word substance be taken, in the 
vulgar sense, for a combination of sensible qualities, 
such as extension, solidity, weight, and the like, this we 
cannot be accused of taking away. But if it be taken 
in a philosophic sense, for the support of accidents or 
qualities without the mind, then, indeed, I acknowledge 
that we take it away, if one can be said to take .away 
that which never had any existence, not even in the 
imagination.”* And had Berkeley confined himself to 
* Principles of Human Knowledge , xxxv., xxxvii, » . 
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the• sceptical side? of the question,—had he contented 
himself with maintaining that we have no evidence for 
asserting that matter, in this sense of the term, has any 
existence,—he would have said no more than the testi¬ 
mony of consciousness fully warrants. But when he 
went a step beyond this, and not only doubted the exist¬ 
ence of matter, but asserted its non-existence, he tran¬ 
scended the evidence of consciousness on the negative 
side, as much as his opponents did on the positive. If 
consciousness says nothing about the existence of mat¬ 
ter at all, we are equally incompetent to affirm or to 
deny. The sceptic, so long as ho remains a mere scep¬ 
tic, is unassailable; the dogmatist, whether in affirma¬ 
tion or in negation, equally dogmatizes on the ground 
of his own ignorance. But, in admitting one portion of 

Berkeley’s theory as perfectly tenable, we do not there- 

• • 

fore accept his entire system of idealism. Tt is quite 
possible to take an intermediate course ;—to admit, with 
Berkeley, that we have no right to assert the existence 
of any other kind of matter than that which is presented 
in consciousness ; but to deny his other main position, 
that we are conscious only of our own ideas. If, in any 
mode of consciousness whatever, an external object is 
directly ’presented as existing in relation to me, that 
"object, though composed of sensible qualities only, is 
given as a material substance, existing as a distinct rea¬ 
lity, and not merely as a mode of my own mind. And, 
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to this extent, the arguments of Keid and Ms followers, 
however inaccurate their analysis of consciousness may 
be in some of its details, are valid against idealism. 

The antagonism of the Scottish philosophers to the 
theory of Berkeley, arose more on account of its sup¬ 
posed remote conserpiences, than of its immediate con¬ 
clusions. It was supposed to furnish a legitimate foun¬ 
dation for the scepticism of Hume, who argued against 
the existence of mind on the same grounds on which 
Berkeley had denied the existence of matter. 'Within 
myself, he urged, I am conscious only of impressions 
and ideas, as in external sensation I am conscious oidy 
of extension, figure, and so forth. The substance called 
mind may therefore be a mere fiction, imagined for the 
support of the internal states of which 1 am conscious, 
just as the substance called matter is imagined for the 
support of sensible qualities.* But, in order 1 hat this 
conclusion may legitimately follow from Berkeley’s prin¬ 
ciples, we must concede an additional premise, which 
Berkeley by no means adnnts,t namely, that the evidence 
of consciousness in relation to matter and to mind is of 


* See Treatise of Human Nature , part iv., sects. 5, 6! 
f In tile third dialogue between Ilyins and J’hilonous, Berkeley 
expressly says :—“ I know or am conscious of my own being ; and that 1 
myself am not my ideas, but somewhat else,—a thinking, active principle, 
that perceives, knows, wills, and operates about ideas.” Here be, dis¬ 
tinctly denies the position of Locke, and refutes by anticipation Hume's 
deduction from bis 6wn principles. 
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precisely the same character. If, as Locke maintained, 
and as the antagonists of Hume allowed, we have no 
immediate consciousness of self, but only of its several 
modes, the sceptical conclusion necessarily follows ; and 
Hume, as a professed sceptic, had nothing to do with 
correcting the received dogmas of philosophy, but only 
with exhibiting their ultimate consequences. Those 
consequences can only be refuted if, by a more exact 
analysis of the facts of consciousness, it can be shewn 
that the personal self, as the one permanent subject of 
various successive modes, is directly presented in intui¬ 
tion along with its several affections. But this analysis 
neither Held nor Stewart attempted ; and the conse¬ 
quence was, that in their hands the sceptical argument 
remained, in its main positions, unrefuted. 

In the fourth place, it may be shewn, by the same 
considerations, that the Beal of Consciousness is not the 
First Matter of the peripatetic philosophy; that is to say, 
an universal substratum, common to all objects of sense, 
and subject to the changes of form which constitute this 
or that definite object.* This first matter is, indeed, 
nothing more than the matter of the last, hypothesis, 
stripped of some of its more glaring incongruities, but 
not thereby made more accessible to consciousness. 
Tiro theory of a first matter avoids, indeed, the absurdity 

* Aristotle, Phya. Avsc., i. 7. Compare Harris, Philosophical Ar¬ 
rangements, cliap. iv. 
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of saying that any one particular thing, such as a bil¬ 
liard-ball, is something distinct from its own sensible 
qualities ; but the supposition which it assumes instead, 
—that of a subject which is all things in capacity, and 
nothing actually,—is only a more logical negation of all 
difference, and therefore of all consciousness ; for con¬ 
sciousness is possible only through difference. The psy¬ 
chological value of the axiom on which this theory 
apparently rests,—namely, that all things are changed, 
and nothing created or destroyed ; so that the quantity 
of real matter in the world can never be conceived as 
increased or diminished,—lias been examined in a pre¬ 
vious passage ; but even if a greater amount of truth be 
assigned to this principle than our previous remarks 
have accorded to it,—whether it be regarded as a law, 
or merely as an impotence of mind,—it is at any rate a 
phenomenon of mind and not of matter: it can be ex¬ 
plained on psychological grounds only ; and it presents 
no fact in the constitution of things, but only a mode of 
our conceiving them. Unless the truth of that concep¬ 
tion can be guaranteed by a positive intuition of its ob¬ 
ject, which in this case is impossible, we are not war¬ 
ranted in elevating a mere consciousness of the limit of 
our own powers of thought into a measure of the condi¬ 
tions of all possible existence. 

In the fifth place, the Real of Consciousness, so far 
as the material world is concerned, is not to be found in 
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the simple Elements into which bodies may be ulti¬ 
mately resolved. It does not express any metaphysical 
distinction to say that what appears to be air is in real¬ 
ity oxygen and nitrogen; or that water, ice, and steam 
are but different appearances of the same elementary 
particles. This is perfectly true as a physical fact; but 
it contributes nothing towards the solution of any pro¬ 
blem of metaphysics. The chemical element, as well as 
the compound, is an object of sense, and its presence 
must be tested by sensible criteria. If, then, there is 
any apparent antagonism between sense and thought;— 
if there is any room for doubt whether what sense 
regards as a reality independent of myself, thought may 
not resolve into a transitory affection of my own mind, 
—such a doubt is equally possible, whether the object of 
sense be more or less ‘minute, whether its presence be 
manifested by the immediate evidence of sight, or by the 
indirect test of experiment. In one respect, indeed, the 
chemical element has less of the character of a real ob¬ 
ject than the compound into which it enters ; inasmuch 
as its presence must frequently he inferred rather than 
perceived,—detected in its effects on something else, not 
jn its own proper nature. There will still remain the 
question, What is the thing itself, as distinguished from 
the test by which we discover its presence on particular 
occasions % 

In like manner it may. be shewn, lastly, that the 
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metaphysical question is in no way simplified by any 
theory', such as that of Boscovich, which' regards the 
senses as immediately cognisant, not of Matter in itself, 
but mdy of the attractive and repulsive Forces which 
one particle exercises on another. For the ultimate 
atoms of matter being, upon this hypothesis, never pre¬ 
sented in consciousness, could never have given rise to 
the distinction, which apparently exists in our minds, 
between the real and the phenomenal. That distinction 
must be suggested by something of which we are con¬ 
scious ; and if we are conscious oidy of forces, it must 
depend upon some difference in the forces themselves. 
The forces thus inherit all the metaphysical difficulties 
of the matter which they represent; and we must still 
have recourse to the analysis of consciousness itself, to 
determine in what manner the metaphysical doubt could 
.have originated, and what are the data available for its 
solution. To inquire into the truth and value of Boseo- 
vicli’s theory itself, is a question of Physics, not of 
Metaphysics. 

OF Til K IIKATj AS GIVEN. IN CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Having thus simplified the problem by the elimina¬ 
tion of foreign elements, we have next to inquire what 
is the positive testimony of consciousness, itself,. &S 
regards the existence of a distinction between •] the 
phenomenal and the real, and how far the distinction 
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thus indicated will enable us to ascertain the nature of 
the respective objects to which it refers 1 for that the 
distinction has a foundation in consciousness, however 
much its meaning may have been misinterpreted, is 
manifest, if it were only from the existence of such mis¬ 
interpretation. Ilightly or wrongly, men have thought 
that such a distinction exists:—why they have thought 
so, the examination of consciousness itself can alone 
explain. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to determine 
clearly what it is of which we are in search. We must 
know what is meant by reality, and what by appearance, 
before we can classify tin; facts of consciousness as indi¬ 
cating one or the other. For here there is an ambi¬ 
guity which, if not cleared up at the outset, may confuse 
the whole subsequent*inquiry. It is one thing to dis¬ 
tinguish between the real and the phenomenal, as ex- 
liibited in the facts of consciousness themselves : it is 
another to determine what are really facts of conscious- 
ness and what are not. There are judgments which are 
sometimes supposed to rest on the immediate testimony 
of consciousness, but which, rightly interpreted, are in¬ 
ferences only remotely suggested by it. 1 think I see. 
a friend at a distance : on a nearer approach he turns 
out to be a stranger. Here the apparent testimony of 
sight is in reality an inference pursued through many 
successive stages. In the first place. I am nut really 
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conscious by sight of the presence of a distant object at 
all, but infer its presence from the consciousness of cer¬ 
tain affections of the organ of vision. In the second 
place, when I have projected by association the impres¬ 
sion of a certain coloured surface into a space exterior 
to my organism, T do not thereby know that this surface 
is a man : this is a second inference, implying memory, 
and comparison, and recognition of certain specific attri¬ 
butes. In the third place, when I have so far obliterat¬ 
ed these connecting links as to fancy that I see a man, 
I do not thereby know a friend from a stranger : this is 
another act of inference, implying memory of certain 
individual features, and comparison of them with my 
present impression. Yet all this is performed with sucli 
rapidity as to appear an immediate act of perception ; 
and John or Thomas is, in ordinary apprehension, as 
.much an object of sight as redness or blueness. 

This distinction is irrelevant to our present inquiry. 
When we ask how reality and appearance may he dis- 
t inguished from each other by the testimony of con¬ 
sciousness itself, it is to be supposed that we have 
already ascertained what are facts of consciousness, and 
what arc not. But this being granted, a second ground 
of distinction presents itself. Every fact,.til' conscious¬ 
ness, as sucli, guarantees the existence of its object, so 
long as it is actually present. But there are some facts 
of consciousness which arc instinctively acknowledged 
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to indicate only the relative and transitory existence of 
their objects, and others which are supposed to imply 
something more than this. An affection of the nervous 
organism exists only as it is felt, and ceases to exist 
when it is felt no longer ; it lias no independent exist¬ 
ence of its own, hut is a mode of my being, created by 
the act of consciousness, and ending along with it. Hut, 
on the other hand, all men instinctively believe, and 
will believe in spite of the arguments of the idealist, 
that we are immediately conscii >us of an external world, 
and that that world exists when we are not conscious 
of it. The impression which the sight of a mountain 
makes on my optic nerve is destroyed when I shut my 
eyes; but no man believes that the mountain is 
destroyed along with it. Consciousness testifies that 
we have this belief; and on this testimony metaphysi¬ 
cal systems have been built, which, however widely 
some of them may have wandered from the true solu¬ 
tion of the question, alL alike prove that the question 
itself is suggested by consciousness. 

This latter distinction properly belongs to Ontology ; 
the former t<j Psychology p though, in actual discussion, 
the two have been frequently mixed together. Among 
the facts, or iupposed, facts, of consciousness, the im¬ 
pressions of the senses, from the one o^ the other of tlie 
above points of view, have been, almost from the com¬ 
mencement of philosophy, especially noted as indicating 
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appearance and not reality. The following may be 
cited among the arguments adduced in proof of this 
position :—In the first place, sensation is but the result 
of a transitory relation between the organ and its object: 
—colour, for example, exists neither in the eye by itself 
nor in the visible object by itself, but is produced by 
their temporary juxtaposition* In the second place, 
the same object presents different impressions to the 
same sense, according to the condition of the sensitive 
organ itself, f A man with the jaundice sees all objects 
as yellow : one afflicted with colour-blindness sees eCs 
blue that which, in a healthy state of the eyesight, 
appears as red : to a diseased palate the taste appears 
bitter, which a sound palate receives as sweet. But if 
the abnormal state of the organs of sense produces an 
impression which is acknowledged to be apparent only, 
why should the normal state be regarded as giving a 
knowledge of reality ? If the unusual appearance is 
wholly dependent on an extraordinary condition of the 
organism, is not the usual appearance equally dependent 
on the ordinary condition I And how can either of 
them represent a real object, which in itself is unaffec¬ 
ted by any change in the condition of the person per¬ 
ceiving it ? In the third place, thp same object presents 

* Piato, Theeetetus, pp. 153, 156. 

f Plato, Thewtetus, p. 159. Pyrrho apud Laert. ix. 82. Sext. Empir 
Pi/rrh. Hyp. i. 100. 
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a. different quality to different senses. An apple, for 
instance, is perceived by the sight as yellow, by the 
taste as sweet, by the smell as fragrant.* If the several 
objects of sense are distinct realities, the apple is not one 
but many; if, on the contrary, the apple is, as we are 
compelled to conceive it, one, it follows that the impres¬ 
sions of the senses are not real things, but unreal appear¬ 
ances of that which in itself is not diverse but uniform. 
In the fourth place, the same object presents different 
impressions to the same sense, according to the different 
circumstances in which it is placed. A tower, which at 
one distance appears to the eye as square, at another 
seems to be round ; at one distance it appears larger, at 
another smaller.f But the tower itself undergoes no 
change of figure or size. It is manifest, therefore, that 

one at least of these impressions exhibits not that which 

• 

is, but that which seems to be ; and unless some reason 
can be assigned for preferring one to the other, wo may 
reasonably conclude that both do so. In the fifth place, 
the sensible impression may take place without the pre¬ 
sence of any external object by which it can be caused. 
Such is the case in dreams and spectral illusions, in 
which we appear to see, with all the vividness of actual 

* Pyrrho apud Laert. ix. 81. Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 90. Cf. 
Plato, Sophistes, p. 251. 

t Pyrrho 'apud Laert. ix. 85. Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Uyp. i. 118. 
Humo, Essay on the Academical Philosophy. 
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sight, things which have no existence except in our,own 
imagination* But if this actually takes place in some 
instances, why may it not take place in all 1 By what 
criterion are We to distinguish the true from the false ; 
or how can we he sure that the senses present to us real 
objects, when their testimony can be so well counter¬ 
feited by mere phantoms '{ 

These difficulties are considerably increased, if we 
adopt, with tire vast majority of philosophers in ancient 
and modern times, the representative theory of percep¬ 
tion, and maintain that like can only take cognisance of 
like, and therefore that, the mind, which is the seat of all 
consciousness, perceives through the senses, not material 
objects, but oidy its own ideas, by which material 
objects are represented. For how are we to guarantee 
that the idea has any resemblancb to the object which it 
.represents 1 To know that two things resemble each 
other, I must compare them together. But the material 
world, according to this hypothesis, is never perceived 
at all, and therefore cannot be compared with its sup- 


* Plato, Thccetetus , p. 157. Pyrrho apud Tjaert. ix. 82. Sext. 
Kmpir. Pyrrli. Ilyp. i. 104. We have not noticed those arguments 
which are drawn from the comparison of ono man with another, or of 
men with brutes. We are troating only of the distinctions indicated by 
consciousness; and we have no access to the consciousness of any other 
creature than ourselves. A complete account of the earlier and later 
tropes of scepticism is given by Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 38,164. 
See also Hegel, Oeschichte der Philosophie, Werke, xiv. p. 491. , 
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posed representative.* And the ideas, whether regarded 
as immaterial objects distinct from the percipient mind, 
or as modifications of the mind itself, are called into 
existence in and by the act of perception, and have no ' 
existence except when they are perceived.t On this 
hypothesis we are not warranted in affirming the exist¬ 
ence of that of which we are never conscious ; and the 
conclusion to which it naturally leads is that which 
denies the existence of matter, and makes the whole 
external world a series of phenomena dependent on the 
action of the mind. 

Such are a few of the grounds on which philoso¬ 
phers, in all ages, have maintained that the senses are 
the sources of deception, not of truth, and are conver¬ 
sant with appearance only, not with reality. And a more 
accurate acquaintance* with the physiology of the sensi- 

N • 

tive organs confirms the latter part of this verdict, 
though it furnishes a defence against the former. The 
senses do not deceive us with regard to an external 
world, because, rightly interpreted, they tell us nothing 
at all about it. We are deceived, not in the facts to 

* Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 74. Berkeley, Human Knoieledge, 
part i., sect. 8 ; Cousin, Couth do 1820, Lepon 21. 

f Berkeley, Human Knowledge , part i. sect. 3 ; Dialogues between 
Hylas tmd Philo nous, Dial. ii. Berkeley goes so far as to deduce from 
this position an argument for the lining of God ; on the ground that the 
world cannot have a continuous existence, except in some continuously 
percipient mind. 
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which the senses bear witness, but in the inferences 
which we draw from them. The colour and the savour 
appear different in different states of health, because, in 
truth, as affections of the nerves of sight and taste, they 
are different in different conditions of the organism. 
The sensible qualities of a body are in fact, as they 
appear to be, distinct affections of the several organs ; 
and it is not sense which tells us that these different 
qualities constitute a single thing. The tower, which 
appears to change its shape and size as we approach it, 
is not in reality the same visible object at any two steps 
of our progress. What we actually sec at any moment 
is nothing but the rays of light in contact with the organ 
of vision ; and every change of position places us in 
contact with a different complement of rays. The dream 
or the spectral apparition is as veritable an affection of 
the optic nerve as the commonest impression of sight; 
and we err only in inferring the presence of an external 
object, of which the sight itself in no case tolls us any¬ 
thing. But, while we may thus defend the senses 
against the charge of deception, we are in another respect 
compelled to acknowledge that their objects are not 

•c 

things but phenomena. An affection of the nerves of 
sense is not a distinct reality existing independently of 
myself: it is but a transitory mode of my own con¬ 
sciousness, which exists only while I am conscious of it. 
A real object is not dependent for its being and proper- 
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ties on my being aware of them: it has an existence and 
attributes of its own, whether ] am at this moment con¬ 
scious of them or not. But the proper objects of the 
bodily senses—colours, sounds, flavours, savours, and 
tactual sensations—exist, as such, only in my con¬ 
sciousness, and cease to exist when my consciousness 
ceases. They may be caused by some permanent reality 
or realities independent of me ; but of the existence and 
natui'c of this reality the senses tell us nothing. 

It is not, therefore, to the senses, properly so called, 
that we must look for the distinction between Reality 
and Appearance in the material world. The only attri¬ 
bute of matter which these make known to us is the ex¬ 
tension of our own organism ; and, with regard to this, 
the distinction im question has no place. Were the 
senses the only chamiels of communication between 
mind and matter, we could never have thought of asking 
how much of that communication is real, and how much 
phenomenal. Whether my nervous organism exists, as an 
extended substance, out of the act of perception in which 
its extension is manifested, is a question which could 
never have arisen from the act of sensitive perception 
alone ; for, in order to ask such a question, I must first 
be enabled to separate in thought the object of percep¬ 
tion from the act of perceiving it, and thus to constitute 
it an extra-organic reality ; and to do this, the • extra- 
organic world must first be presented in some form of 
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intuition. Apart from the associations which.the senses 
derive from this intuition, all modes of perception would 
he regarded as equally real, or equally phenomenal; for 
the real and the phenomenal could never have been 
conceived as contrasted rvith each other. 

The analysis of the facts of external intuition, which 
has been given in the preceding pages, will enable us to 
ascertain the meaning of the distinction, and to deter¬ 
mine the limits within which the question which it raises 
can be intelligibly answered, ltesistance to the locomo¬ 
tive energy is the only mode of consciousness which 
directly tells us of the existence of an external world ; 
and the attributes which are made known to us in that 
relation are the only ones which are directly given as 
constituting a material reality. These attributes are 
occupation of space, implying size'and figure ; and resist¬ 
ance, more or less stubborn, implying the impossibility 
of two bodies occupying the same place. And these 
are, in tact, the tests of reality to which we instinctively 
appeal on all occasions, even where the circumstances of 
the case do not permit their actual application. A body 
is necessarily conceived as in space, and an external 
body as in a space exterior to our organism. This im¬ 
plies the occupation of a portion of space, which is size, 
and the limitation by surrounding space, which is figure. 
But I may not be able, in particular cases, to verify this 
conception by any empirical test. I may be placed 
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blindfold against a wall, of which I am not able to fool 
the extremities. 1 cannot therefore pronounce empiri¬ 
cally, either directly, from contact, or indirectly, from 
sight, that it is limited in its length and height, or that 
it is square, or circular, or of any other known figure. 
But I am compelled to believe that it has a definite size* 
and figure, and that T should be able to feel them if 1 
were in some other position. Again, a volume of smoke 
may offer no perceptible resistance to tire, motion of my 
arm. But hero, again, I am compelled to believe that it 
offers some resistance, which, with more acute faculties, 
f should be able to perceive ; for 1 cannot conceive 
myself as placing iny hand in the midst of the smoke 
without displacing the particles with which it comes in 
contact. The atmosphere, whose ordinary pressure, like 
the music of the splieres, is unperceived because it is 
always present, exerts, as is well known, a resistance as 
great as 151b. on the square inch ; and wherever a body 
penetrates; it produces during its occupation an atmos¬ 
pheric vacuum. A hody, then, is presented as real when 
it actually offers resistance to the locomotive effort: it 
is represented as real when we believe that it would resist 
if we were in a position to make the attempt. By this 
test the objects of the senses are instinctively, and often 
unconsciously, judged. The, visible and tangible impres¬ 
sions, which are usually accompanied by the apprehen¬ 
sion of resistance, are regarded, first, as signs of the 
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presence of a real object, and afterwards as real objects 
themselves ; and the sight of the sun in the sky gives us 
a conviction of its independent existence, as firm as if 
we could feel it supporting our tread. But that this 
conviction is indirect, not immediate,—the result of asso¬ 
ciation, not of original intuition,—is evident from the 
fact that, when the association is broken, the belief in 
the reality of tiro object is instantaneously destroyed. 
Let an object be given as visible but unresisting, and it 
is at once acknowledged to exist in appearance only, and 
not in truth :— 

“ Ter conatui: ibi collo dare bracliia circum ; 

Tor frustra eomprensa maims eflugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucricjue simillima somno.”* 

These lines express the instinctive belief of all man¬ 
kind in the true criterion of material reality,—a belief 
which is justified and explained by the testimony of 
consciousness read by the light of psychological re¬ 
search. 


OK TIIK REAL IN COSMOLOGY. 

The above observations may furnish materials for a 
criticism of that branch of Metaphysics known as Cos¬ 
mology, or the Ontology of the material world. They 
will serve to point out what are the facts of conscious¬ 
ness which give rise to the conception of such a science, 
* Virgil, Ain. "92, 
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and what are the limits within which that conception 
can be realised. The conception of reality in material 
objects is derived from the consciousness of extension 
and resistance hi conjunction ; and the philosophy of 
the real, in this department, has no legitimate field be¬ 
yond the several conditions and relations of these attri- 
'butes, as presented in various modes of experience. Its 
object, therefore, is not a supersensible world lying be¬ 
yond the facts of consciousness, but the sensible world, 
in those properties which are primarily and directly 
made known to us as modes of resistance to the locomo¬ 
tive energy, such as gravity, cohesion, repulsion, motion, 
and their various subdivisions. Its method is nht de¬ 
monstrative, except in so far as the mathematical attri¬ 
butes of pure extension are applicable hypothetically to 
extension in conjunctfoii with resistance. In the verifi¬ 
cation of this hypothesis in any particular case, and in 
those researches which belong to its own province, if 
deals with matters of fact ; and matters of fact cannot, 
as such, be matters of demonstration. This limitation is 
confirmed, on further consideration, by those facts of 
consciousness which at first seem to point to a contrary 
conclusion,—the necessary principles and reasonings of 
geometry. For these have been shewn to depend on 
certain forms or conditions of experience, derived from 
the constitution of the mind itself, and to imply the 
existence of nothing but a conscious mind, modified in a 
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certain manner. Of the real existence of its object, 
geometrical reasoning tells us nothing ; hut only that, 
on the supposition of its existence, certain properties 
may be proved to belong to it;—the proof, however, 
being equally valid whether the supposed existence be 
in fact or merely in imagination. The test of the real 
existence of matter is resistance, without which extension 
alone is not conceived as an external reality : and to the 
modes of resistance, as such, the demonstrations of geo¬ 
metry arc not applicable. 

The above conception of Cosmology is, it must be 
confessed, very different from that which metaphysicians 
in general have attempted to realise. Indead it may be 
regarded by some as indicating rather a physical than a 
metaphysical system ; ami this charge must be admitted, 
if the science of Physics is viewhd in its most general 
extent, as embracing the universal properties of matter 
in general, as well as the special characteristics of this 
or that body.* But the fault, if it be one, lies, not in the 
conception, but in the facts of human nature on which 
it is founded. If our faculties are so limited as to pre¬ 
sent us only with physical attributes of matter, the 
. » 
Metaphysics of matter can contain nothing more than 

■ * According to Aristotle (De Anima, i. 1), physical philosophy is 
concerned with tho special operations apd attributes of this or that body 
as such avxvff otrx rou roiauSi tru/jtxros y -A rf; roixvrvts A.ns iqyx 

*«) rxin). If this definition ho accepted, the attributes common to all 
bodies may ho properly referred to a more general branch of philosophy. 
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the principles and results of Physics in their most gene¬ 
ral extent. We may regret, if we please, the limitation, 
and sigh for a knowledge of a hyperphysical world ; but 
our faculties do not convoy such a knowledge, arid all 
our sighing will not make them do so. Tim limitation 
is one which our Creator has thought fit to impose upon 
us, arid, regret it as we may, we cannot escape from it. 

But a philosophy which fails to solve, and even re¬ 
fuses to grapple with, certain problems, may vindicate 
itself by explaining why they are insoluble. Before 
quitting the subject of Cosmology, it is necessary to point 
out in what respects the above sketch falls short of the 
highest conception of a metaphysical system, and why it 
does so. In the first place, it starts from the apprehen¬ 
sion of matter as extended, and does not attempt to solve 
the higher difficulty involved in the notion of extension 
itself. Extension cannot be regarded as the unit of 
material reality ; for it is dependent on a juxtaposition 
of parts whose reality cannot consist merely in their 
combination. Extension is a relation between parts, as 
exterior to each other ; and a relation implies things 
related, which must Ire real in themselves, else no reality 
could result from their combination. This difficulty, 
with all the accompanying paradoxes involved in the 
infinite divisibility of matter, is abandoned as insoluble ; 
and it is obvious why it is so. If space is a necessary 
form of intuition, involved in the laws of our mental 
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constitution, it follows that, to explain the generation of 
space itself' we must go out of our constitution. To 
conceive the ultimate reality on which extension de¬ 
pends, I must conceive the non-extended becoming 
extended, —a conception which is impossible; first, 
because thought is only operative within the limits of 
possible intuition, and we can have no intuition of unex¬ 
tended matter ; secondly, because, to conceive a relation 
between the unextended and the extended, I must be 
able to compare them together ; and to do this J must 
be in and out of my mental constitution at the same 
moment. An ultimate unit of space is thus as incon¬ 
ceivable as a first instant of time ; and for the same reason 
—because both space .and time are necessary forms of 
intuition. In the second place, the riddle which lias 
puzzled the metaphysicians of all ages still remains 
•unanswered:—“How can the one be many, or the 
many one 1 ?” In other words, “ How can a variety of 
attributes constitute a single object t” This problem 
also is insoluble; and for a like reason—because con- 
ciousness cannot account for its own laws. If conscious¬ 
ness is limited, the existence of that limit implies the 
existence of something of which we arc not conscious ; 
and this is equally true of the limits of intuition and of 
those of thought. Now, it is a necessary condition of 
conception, as has been already shewn, that its object 
must comprehend a plurality of attributes ;—in other 
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words, that thought is impossible except under the con¬ 
dition of diversity in unity.* To explain why this is so, 
would be to explain why our minds are constituted as 
they are ; and this involves a criticism of the law’s of 
thought themselves. ]>ut such a criticism manifestly 
destroys itself; for it can only he carried on hy thought 
operating under the very laws whoso validity is ques¬ 
tioned. 'Whatever doubt, therefore, can he raised con¬ 
cerning the object of criticism must likewise affect the 
critical process itself. "Wherever, therefore, we fix the 
limits of thought, something must remain inexplicable. 
From this we cannot escape, except by denying that 
thought has limits ; and this denial again annihilates 
itself; for if thought has no limits, nothing is unthink¬ 
able ; and if nothing is unthinkable, nothing is absurd ; 
and if nothing is absurd, no system of philosophy is 
more reasonable than another, and the denial of limits is 
not more true than the assertion of them. In the third 
place, metaphysical philosophy is admitted to be con¬ 
cerned, not with matter as it is, but with matter as we 
ooneehe it ; and this admission, too, is a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the laws of consciousness, in its muni feat a- 
* 

lion, as a relation between a subject and an object. We 
cannot compare the object of consciousness with a thing 
of which we are not conscious ; for comparison itself is 
an act of consciousness: we can only compare one 
* Sec above, pp. 192, 209. 
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object of consciousness witli another,—the permanent 
with the transitory, the necessary with the contingent. 
There still remains the question, “Do things as they 
are resemble things as they are conceived by us 1 ”—a 
question which we cannot answer, either in the affirma¬ 
tive or in the negative ; for the denial, as much as the, 
assertion, implies a comparison of the two.* If, then, 
being is interpreted to mean the absolute beyond con¬ 
sciousness, and appearance the relative within it (an 
interpretation, however, which is not warranted by the 
analysis of consciousness itself), it must be admitted 
that the philosophy of the material world, in its highest 
form, is not Ontology, but Phenomenology. 

OF TIIE REAL IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

This admission, however, eanhot be extended to the 
second branch of the Metaphysics of Being, which deals 
with the internal consciousness and the personal self; 
for here the interpretation on which it depends is utterly 
untenable. Psychology, like Cosmology, cannot tran¬ 
scend the limits of consciousness ; but in Psychology it 
cannot in any sense be maintained that the real is that 

* Kant maintains that the objects ol' our intuition itre not in them¬ 
selves as they appear to us. (Kritik tier r. 1'., Transc. jEstli., sect. 8.) 
Here, however, the critic becomes a dogmatist in negation, and contra¬ 
dicts his own fundamental hypothesis ; for if things in themselves are 
absolutely unknown, how can we say whether they arc like or unliko 
anything cUc. 
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of which avo are not conscious. My own consciousness 
is not merely tire test of my real existence, hut it actually 
constitutes it. T exist in so far as I am a person ; and 
I am a person in so far as 1 am conscious. Were it 
possible, which it is not, to conceive the human soul as a, 
substance of which consciousness is only an accidental 
mode,-—which may exist at one time in a conscious, and 
at another in an unconscious state,—such a sold could 
in no sense of the term be called my,sc//; the various 
modes of its existence could in no sense be called mine. 
The Cartesian cogito, ergo sum, is so far from being, as its 
opponents have maintained, an illogical reasoning from 
a premise to its conclusion, that its only fault consists in 
assuming the appearance of a reasoning at all. My con¬ 
sciousness does not prow my existence, because it in my 
existence. .Descartes Tloes not intend, as Iteid imagined,*' 
to reason from the existence of thought to the existence 
of a mind or subject of thought: lie intends to state 
whmv.in personal existence consists ; and he lightly 
places it in consciousness.j- The opinion of Locke,j that 
the soul does not. nhvn) s think, is tenable only as a part 

f Inquiry, chap. i., sect..'{ 

+ Hee tho dissertation of M. Cousin, “ Suv le vrai sens dn eoyito, min 
suing printed in the earlier editions of tlio Fragments l’liilomphit/ues, 
and in vol. i., p. 27, of tlio collective edition of liis works 'file .same 
position is well illustrated by Mr. Veitel), in the introduction to his trans¬ 
lation of tho Discours de la Mclhoilc, p. 22. Sec also I’rincijiia, p. i., 
• sects. 8, 9, 53. 

I Essay, b. ii., ch. i., sect. 10. 
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nf that false psychology which regards the soul as a 
substance projected, as it were, out of consciousness, the 
unknown substratum imagined as the support of known 
accidents.* If I am never conscious of myself, but only 
of my ideas, I can, of course, pronounce nothing con¬ 
cerning the conditions of my real existence ; but then, 
upon the same supposition, I could never have known 
that 1 am conscious, or that the ideas are mine. If there 
is nothing given in consciousness but ideas, thei’e is no 
such thing as personal existence ; but only a multitude 
of isolated ideas, each conscious of itself. Put the 
question in another form : ask what is the evidence that 
I exist at all; and I can only adduce the direct witness 
of consciousness. The existence of myself is a fact of 
consciousness, not an inference from it; for an I must 
he presupposed to make the inference. The unconscious 
substratum of possible ideas may be a soul, in some 

r Locke’s assertion is but partially refuted by Leibnitz (Xouveavx 
k’ssai*, ii. 1), who holds that, in sleep without dreams, the mind is in a 
state of obscure perception, not amounting to consciousness ;—an opinion 
which is also maintained by Wolf, Psycluilogia Itationalis , sect. 59 
Hut the opposite opinion, suggested by Aristotle (Jh> Sornno , c. i, 
r, iru/xfiettui [Mv itii Kcc0iu&oucriv ivuirviot^uv, ov pVYipovivtUTiv), is adopted 

by some of the most eminent psychological and physiological writers of 
modern times, as confirmed both by a priori probability and by positive 
experience. (See Kant, Anthropologic. , sects. 30,30 ; Jouflroy, Melanges 
Philo soph iques, p. 290; Holland, Chapters on Mental Physiology , p. 80 ; 
Brodie, Psychological liescarches, p. 147.) Some valuable remarks and 
illustrations of this position are contained in Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures 
on Metaphysics, Lect. xvii. 
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arbitrary and unmeaning definition of that term ; but 
assuredly it is not myself. If we could suppose a. 
human body growing up to maturity without conscious¬ 
ness, and a conscious principle afterwards infused into 
it, the body in its previous condition would be no more 
a part of myself Jlmn the limb which was amputated 
from me ten years ago, and which is now dissolved into 
its chemical elements. Yet the inquiry, how far per¬ 
sonality is diminished by amputation or increased by 
corpulence, is not more irrelevant, than to ask when 
consciousness begins in the new-born infant, or in the 
foetus in the womb. In so far as the rudiments of my 
body existed prior to the birth of consciousness, in so far 
they were not parts of myself: and I, as a person, had 
no existence. I hold that my personality is undiini- 
nished by the loss of a limb, simply because I am con¬ 
scious that it is undiminished ; and for the same reason 
I refuse to acknowledge that / existed in the rudi¬ 
mentary betas, or in the germs from which rt was 
formed, or in the organism of my remote ancestors.* 
lint when we place the personal existence in con- 

* “For ai^ght 1 know,” says Coleridge, “ the thinking spirit within 
me may be svbslanlialli/ one with the principle of life and of vital oper¬ 
ation. For aught I know, it may bo employed as a secondary agent in 
the marvellous organization and organic movements of my body. But. 
surely, it would be strange language to say, that I construct my heart 
or that I propel the finer influences through my nerves / or that / com¬ 
press my brain, and draw the curtains of sleep round my own eves! 
(Biwjraphia. Literaria , vol. ii., p. 158, cd. 1847 ) 
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sciousness, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
accidents of consciousness and its essential constituents. 
A man who has lost his eyesight has in one sense less 
consciousness than lie bad before; he has lost that 
portion which consists in the sensations of vision. Hut 
his personality remains uudiminislied by the loss either 
of the bodily organ or of the affections of consciousness 
which that organ communicates. The same may be 
said of the other bodily senses ; each of which may be 
conceived to be annihilated without any destruction of 
the personality of the conscious subject. This is the 
natural testimony of consciousness to the spirituality of 
man. We cannot help believing that the body and its 
organs, however necessary during the present life to 
certain modes of consciousness, however chronologically 
thi‘ occasion of the earliest development of consciousness 
in general, is yet no part of the conscious subject,—is 
not, in any sense of the term, myself. And this instinc¬ 
tive 1 conviction of the untaught consciousness of man¬ 
kind is further strengthened by all that science tells us 
of the constitution of the body and its organs. Of the 
animal body is emphatically true what Heraclitus and 
the general voice of philosophy after him declared of the 
objects of sense in general :*—it exists not, but is con¬ 
tinually being produced ; it no sooner comes into being 
than it ceases to be. At no two successive moments does 
* See l’lato, Thecetetus,\>. 152-1G0; Arist. Metaph. i. G; xii. 4. 
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it consist of exactly the same particles ; and during the 
course of a long life, the entire system is many times 
destroyed and renewed again. Our whole physical 
existence is Init a series of chemical changes; “ the 
solid,” to quote the words of a recent writer,* “ melting 
into the liquid, tfye liquid congealing into the solid; 
whilst both stand so related to the air, which is the 
breath of life, that they are continually vaporising into 
gases.” Yet amidst all these changes, the conscious 
subject, the personal self, continues one and unchanged. 
A similar distinction between the accidental and the 
essential must be made with regard to the internal 
consciousness : the matter of that consciousness is con¬ 
tinually changing; while the form abides permanent 
and immutable : emotions, thoughts, volitions, succeed 

one another at every moment: the self,—feeling, think- 

• 

ing, willing,—is one and the same throughout. It is 
not necessary to my personal existence that I should 
feel joy or sorrow, anger or tranquillity ; for the calm 
man of to-day is the same as the angry man of yester¬ 
day ; and he who laughs to-day may weep to-morrow. 
Nay, more; not only is every special experience which 
constitutes the matter of consciousness alien to and 
separable from the personality of the subject; but even 
a portion of the form of consciousness must be regarded 
as having in this relation only a hypothetical and 
* Professor George Wilson, in the Edinburgh Easaija, p. 313.. 
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secondary necessity. The intuition of space;, though 
necessarily accompanying every perception of matter, 
whether in our own organism or in the exterior world, is 
yet necessary only so long as we are in the body and con¬ 
scious bytho bodily senses. We cannot positively conceive; 
a state of existence from which space is separated ; yet, 
on the other hand, we are compelled to believe that exist¬ 
ence in space is an attribute of body, and not of mind. 

But when all these are set aside, there yet remain 
two conditions which I conceive as essential to my 
personal existence in every possible mode, and such as 
could not be removed without the destruction of myself 
as a conscious being. These two conditions are time 
and free agency. To consciousness, in • its limited and 
human form of existence (of the Divine Consciousness 
we are not entitled to speak), it is essential that there 
should be a permanent subject with a succession of 
modifications. The consciousness of any object, as such, 
is only possible under the condition of change; and 
change is only possible under the condition of succession. 
Destroy this condition, and though I am not warranted 
in saying that no kind of consciousness can,.exist, I am 
warranted in saying that such consciousness could not 
be mine. That a being now subject to the law of suc¬ 
cession should be identical with one hereafter not so 
subject, implies a self-contradiction ; for it implies a 
consciousness of the relation of present to past, and the 
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absence of time, the basis of that relation. Succession 
in time is thus manifested as a constituent element of 
my personal existence, without which I could not be 
conscious of that existence ; and, as consciousness is in 
this case reality, without which I could not exist. 
Again, consciousness in its human manifestation im¬ 
plies an active as well as a passive element; —a power 
of attending to the successive states of consciousness, 
as well as a succession in those states themselves. 
Attention appears to be necessary, not merely to the 
remembrance, but even to the existence of various states 
of consciousness as such ;—indeed, attention is but con¬ 
sciousness in operation upon some definite object.* 
But in attention we remark, obscurely, indeed, but cer¬ 
tainly, the presence, in a more or less obtrusive form, 
of the power of volition. It is impossible, indeed, to 
estimate by analysis the exact amount of will, in the 
strict sense of the term, that is implied in the ordinary 
cognition of objects; the frequency of the act having 
obliterated the distinctive marks of its several elements, 
before we are capable of reflecting upon them ; but its 
presence $s a constituent element is not the less surely 
implied, though it* requires some research to disengage 
it. It is not going # too far to say that, without the con¬ 
scious exercise of volition, the distinction between the 
permanent subject and its transitory modes, between 
* See above, p. 13C. 
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myself and my affections, could never have arisen in the 
human mind ; and the consciousness of that distinction 
is even now observed to vary with the fact which gives 
rise to it, to become more or less vivid in proportion as 
the consciousness of voluntary action is more or less 
obvious. I am emphatically and prominently present 
to my own consciousness in the exercise of choice : 
those acts are peculiarly mine, which are consciously 
imputable to me as their cause, and for which I feel 
myself responsible.* Volition is not, indeed, the whole 
of personality, but it is one "necessary element of it;— 
the consciousness of the one rising and falling with the 
consciousness of the other • both more or less vividly 
manifested, as is the case with all consciousness, accord¬ 
ing to the less or greater familiarity of particular 
instances ; but never wholly obliterated in any ;— 
capable at any moment of being detected by analysis, 
and incapable of being annihilated by any effort of 
thought. That a conscious being can, under no possible 
conditions, be a merely passive link in the chain of 
causation, is more than I can venture to assert; but 
this much I know, that such consciousness .could not 
possibly be my consciousness ; — that I could not 
become such a being, retaining my present personality 
unimpaired; but that I must be destroyed, and a dis- 

* See on this point, Kant, if eliijwn innerlialb der Orenzen der bloasen 
Vermnft, part i., sect. 1. 
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tinct being substituted in my place. The freedom of 
the will is so far from being, as it is generally con¬ 
sidered, a controvertible question of philosophy, that it 
is the fundamental postulate, without which all action 
and all speculation, philosophy in all its branches, and 
human consciousness,itself, would be impossible. 

The task, then, of the metaphysician, in this branch 
of his science, is to unravel and solve the difficulties 
which accompany the conception of Personality in its 
twofold character,—that of existence in time, and that 
of free agency. The fact itself is in both cases equally 
indubitable : it is as certain, from the testimony of 
consciousness, that we are free agents, as that our ideas 
occur in succession, one after another. We are not 
called upon to account for this ;—which would be to 
account for our own existence ; every attempt at which 
must manifestly assume the. very fact which it professes 
to call in question ;—but, assuming this as the basis of 
consciousness, and, in consciousness, of personal exist¬ 
ence, we must endeavour to meet the objections to 
which it is apparently liable, and which will generally 
be found to arise from a misinterpretation of the testi¬ 
mony of consciousness itself. For instance, it has been 
asked, how can a real thing exist in time ; and, if it 
does so, how can we be conscious of its existence 1 
The earlier phases of its being have passed by, and 
exist no more ; the future exist not yet; the present is 
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perishing as we contemplate it: How can these several 
phenomena make .one thing 1 and, if they can, how 
can we be conscious of it 1 To know that my past 
self is identical with my present, I must compare them 
together : this is impossible, as they cannot bo made to 
exist together. Nay, even to compare the thought of 
one with the thought of the other, I must contemplate 
them successively ; and thus each vanishes as the other 
presents itself.* The answer to this objection may be 
furnished by a more accurate analysis of the idea of 
time itself. The consciousness of time does not simply 
imply succession : it implies a permanent subject under 
successive modifications. The object of consciousness 
can only be pi'esented as successive, on the condition 
that the subject is presented as continuous. It is oaily 
when I become an object of cofisciousness to myself, 
that I become a member of a successive series ; but in 
this case the object is not the presented self, but my 
representative conception of that self. My notion of my¬ 
self may alternate in consciousness with my notions of 
other things; but it can do so only on condition that 
the presented self, the subject, and not the object, of con¬ 
sciousness, remains one and indivisible. The subject, it 

is true, cannot be contemplated apart from its modifica- 

* 

tin us ; for this would be to transform it from a subject 

* See Hcrbart, Lehrbucli zvr Einleituny in die Philo Sophie, soct. 
120, sqq.; Hauptpuncte der Metaphysik, sect. XI. 
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to an object; but the two elements are not the less 
clearly discerned in the relation of consciousness; 
though they are discerned only in conjunction with 
each other. For this reason, the language which implies 
succession becomes obviously improper when applied to 
the subject of consciousness. I may speak, accurately 
enough, of my earlier and later thoughts or feelings ; 
but I cannot, with any philosophical accuracy, speak of 
an earlier and later self, even as a merely logical distinc¬ 
tion, for the sake of afterwards identifying the two. To 
identify is to connect together in thought objects of con¬ 
sciousness given under different conditions of space or 
time ; as when I pronounce the man whom I met in 
the street to-day to be the same who called at my house 
yesterday. But myself, the subject of consciousness, is 
never given under theSe different relations at all. It is 
that presentation from wfiic.h our original notion of nu¬ 
merical identity is drawn, and which cannot be subjected 
to later and secondary applications of the same idea. 
These considerations may perhaps throw some light on 
the vexed question of personal identity ,—a question 
which can only be asked concerning the represented 
self, or notion made an object; and which cannot be 
asked at all without presupposing the presented identity 
of the subject. 

A like answer may be made to the objections against 
free will, drawn from the supposed necessity of a deter- 
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mining antecedent in time. Consciousness, rightly in¬ 
terpreted, repudiates both the extreme theories ; that of 
an irresistible determinant, or set of determinants, and 
that of an arbitrary will, altogether uninfluenced by 
motives. Two alternative motives are manifested in 
consciousness as both influencing, but neither compel¬ 
ling ; and the freedom of the will consists, not in being 
absolutely uninfluenced, but in the power of determin¬ 
ing which of the two influences shall prevail. Of a 
temporal antecedent necessarily determining my voli¬ 
tions, consciousness tells me nothing;—nay, it tells me 
the very reverse, that the influence of such an antece¬ 
dent is not necessary. It is only when the idea of voli¬ 
tion is excluded, and, with volition, that of choice, and, 
with choice, that of contingent!, that the temporal ante¬ 
cedent is transformed into a necessary determinant.* 
Hut this merely negative idea of necessity, which is, in 
fact, only an inability to conceive contingence, is de¬ 
rived solely from the absence of volition, and. is inap¬ 
plicable where volition is present. The oidy positive 
notion which I possess of causative power is that of 
myself determining mg men volitions. This notion pre¬ 
supposes the freedom of the person, and has no exist¬ 
ence whatever if that freedom be denied. To apply this 
notion in support of the hypothesis of necessity, is not 
only to go beyond, but actually to reverse the testimony 
* See above, p. 270. 
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of consciousness. It is, in fact, to say that the con¬ 
sciousness of myself having absolute power over my 
own volitions is identical with the consciousness of 
something else having absolute power over me. 

J But if we are conscious that wo are free, we are free 
in reality; for, as regards the personal self, conscious¬ 
ness is reality, fn this respect the Ontology of the 
personal self, which stands in the place of the rational 
Psychology of the pre-Kantian metaphysics, occupies a 
veiy different position from the Ontology of the material 
world, which inherits the unsolved problems of rational 
Cosmology. The latter science, in its only attainable 
form, is but a Phenomenology of a higher order. Tt 
can distinguish between the permanent and the transi¬ 
tory attributes of matter relatively to consciousness ; 
but it is compelled t* admit the possible existence of 
a further material world bf things, of which we are not 
conscious, and which may or may not resemble the 
objects of which consciousness, and, through conscious¬ 
ness, philosophy, takes cognisance. But,, as regards 
myself, this supposition is inadmissible. I exist as a 
person only as l am conscious of myself ; and L am 
conscious of myself only as I exist. The consciousness 
of Personality is tlm9 an Ontology in the highest sense 
of the term, and cannot be regarded as the represen¬ 
tation of any ulterior reality. The neglect of this dis¬ 
tinction forms the weak point in the otherwise masterly 
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discussions of Kant on the antinomies of pure reason. 
"Denying the existence of an immediate consciousness 
of self, and holding, as all who deny this must do, that 
the freedom of the will is incompatible with exist¬ 
ence in time, he endeavoured to save liberty itself, and, 
through liberty, morality, by a distinction between the 
phenomenal self of consciousness, and a real self, of 
which we are not conscious. The self of consciousness, 
he said, is a phenomenon existing in time ; and, as such, 
is necessarily determined by antecedent phenomena. If, 
then, phenomena were things in themselves, freedom 
would be impossible. Hut beyond the field of con¬ 
sciousness there must exist a transcendental self, the 
ground and support of the phenomena ; and to this 
transcendental subject, as under no conditions of time, 
we may legitimately attribute a power of self-determin¬ 
ation, or free causality. To this attempted solution 
obvious objections may be raised. In the first place, it 
may be urged that our real personal existence is the 
existence of consciousness ; and no higher guarantee of 
reality can be admitted. The self of consciousness is the 
true self: that which is beyond consciousness, if such 
<an be supposed, is in this case the phenomenon. In 
"the second place, we are not compelled in thought to 
postulate the existence of any transcendental self at all ; 
for consciousness itself presents the permanent subject 
of its own phenomena. In the third place, liberty is so 
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far from being incompatible with consciousness, that it 
is directly given in consciousness itself; for I am imme¬ 
diately conscious that the temporal antecedents of my 
volition exercise no coercion upon it. Kant’s solution 
is, in fact, the very reverse of the truth :—it is the self 
of consciousness which is really free : the hypothesis of 
necessity can only be maintained by the gratuitous sup¬ 
position of a law of causality beyond consciousness, by 
which I am determined without knowing it. Such a 
perversion of the truth, on the part of so profound a 
thinker, can only be explained as a consequence of that 
suicidal position maintained as a canon of psychology 
by the philosophers of the hist century ; namely, that I 
have no immediate consciousness of myself, but only of 
my successive mental states,—a position which can only 
be described as one iftnong many pernicious results of 
that reaction of physical’ upon mental science which, 
under the abused name of inductive philosophy, was 
permitted to poison with its crude analogies the very 
fountain and source of philosophy itself. The same 
consciousness which tells me that I am compelled to 

believe in the existence of a material world when 1 am 

* 

not directly conscious of it, tells me also that I am 
directly conscious of myself and that 1 exist in and by 
that consciousness. ’To overlook the distinction thus 
clearly laid before us is to confound with each other the 
two poles of speculative philosophy, the subject with the 

2 n 
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object,, the ‘necessary with the contingent, permanent, 
with the transitory, the ego with the non-ego. 

Beyond the attributes manifested by consciousness 
as essential to personality, the Ontology of the soul 
lias no province. Tt cannot assume those attributes as 
the basis of any further demonstration ; for the prin¬ 
ciples of demonstration are inapplicable to real objects. 
Neither the simplicity of the soul nor its immortality 
can be demonstrated as a necessary truth : for they are 
not implied in the conception of personality, and beyond 
that conception we have no intuition of necessary rela¬ 
tions. Thu favourite representation of the soul as a 
simple substance, indivisible, and therefore indestruc¬ 
tible, is one which, except so far as it is synonymous 
with continuous existence in time, is either untrue or 
unmeaning. If interpreted to mean that the concep¬ 
tion of personality comprehends only a single attribute, 
it, is untrue ; if intended to state that the soul is not 
composed of parts eoadjacent in space, it is unmeaning, 
except on the principles of materialism. A material 
atom is an intelligible expression, whether the object 
which it denotes is conceivable as really existing or not. 
A mental atom is as utterly unmeaning as the opposite 
expression of a mind composed of atoms.* imirior- 

* The only legitimate argument from the simplicity of the soul to its 
immortality is of a purely negative character. We arc not authorized to 
say that we know the soul to be simple, and that therefore it is iudestruc 
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tality, again* however surely guaranteed upon other 
grounds, cannot be represented as a necessary attribute 
of personal existence.' That which did not exist once, 
may, without any absurdity, be supposed not to exist 
hereafter. The power which was sufficient to create is 
also sufficient to destroy ; and if man is destined to 
exist for ever, it is from no inherent immortality of his 
own, but solely because such is the will of his Maker. 
That we are designed for a future life, may indeed be 
inferred from the direct testimony of consciousness, in 
so far as it reveals the existence within us of feelings 
and principles which do not find their full satisfaction 
in this life ; but this inference, however legitimate, does 
not fall within the province of Metaphysics. 

OF THE »]lEAli IN THEOLOGY. 

In treating of the third branch of Ontology, that of 
Rational Theology, it is necessary to take a different 
course from that adopted by the majority of those meta¬ 
physicians who have attempted theological reasoning 
at all. In the number of these, however, we cannot 

title; but only that we do not know the soul to he compound (indeed, 
that the epithets compound and simple , as applied to the soul, have no 
moaning), and, therefore, that wo cannot infer its mortality fiom the 
analogy of bodily dissolution. And tins is, for the most part, the limit 
within which the argument is confined by one of the soberest as well as 
deepest of thinkers, the admirable Bishop Butler. The majority of 
philosophers, however, have not been so cautious in their reasoning. 
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include those philosophers, whose systems, however 
veiled under the language of theism, or even of Chris¬ 
tianity, exhibit a conception of the Deity which vir¬ 
tually amounts to pantheism. A personal God cannot 
be identified with all existence ; and an impersonal 
Deity, however tricked out to usurp the attributes of 
the Godhead, is no God at all, but a mere blind and 
immoveable law or destiny,* with less than even the 
divinity of a fetish, since that can at least be imagined 
as a being who may be offended or propitiated by the 
worshipper. Eut, however much we may sympathize 
with the purpose of those philosophers who have 
endeavoured to demonstrate, « priori, the existence and 
attributes of a personal God, we cannot help feeling that 
such demonstrations, whatever may be their apparent 
logical validity, carry no real conviction with them to 
the believer or to the unbeliever.! And the reason of 
this is not far to seek. No demonstration from concep¬ 
tions can prove the real existence of the object con¬ 
ceived ; and, till this is done, the demonstration of the 
attributes of a hypothetical object proves no more than 

* See Kant, Beweisgrund zueiner Demonstration des Daseyns Qottes, 
Vierte Betrachtung, sect. 3. 

f For a criticism of some of the principal demonstrations of this kind, 
see Kant, Kritik derreinen Vernunft., Abth. iii., B. ii., Hauptst. 3. The 
same grounds of objection are also applicable to other reasonings of this 
kind. Compare Wateriand's Dissertation on the Argument a priori for 
a First Cause. 
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the connection between certain thoughts in our own 
minds.* The actual existence of an object can never 
be shewn by thinking about it; for imaginary objects 
are as capable of being represented in thought as real 
ones. Eeality must be tested, not by thought, but by 
intuition : we mu^t be able to point to certain facts of 
consciousness in which the object of which we are in 
search is actually presented before us ; or, at least, 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that such an object exists. But this argument from 
the facts of intuition is not h 'priori, but h posteriori: 
it does not commence with a general conception, in 
order to exhibit by analysis the subordinate concep¬ 
tions comprehended in it, or to construct in imagina¬ 
tion a corresponding object; but it starts from certain 
facts of experience, manifested in the outer or inner 
consciousness, in order to determine the nature of the 
object which those facts present or point out to us. 

We must therefore begin our inquiry by asking, 
What are the facts of consciousness which appear 
directly to indicate the existence of a spiritual being 
superior to, ourselves ? Two of the intuitions of the in¬ 
ternal consciousness appear especially to possess this cha¬ 
racter : —the feeling qf dependence, and the sense of moral 
obligation. To these must be added, as an indirect and 
collateral witness, the consciousness of limitation, which, 
* See above, p, 279. 
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by suggesting, though not immediately presenting, the 
unlimited as its correlative, serves in some degree to 
interpret and connect the other two. The argument 
from causation, though holding an important place 
among the evidences of natural religion, can hardly he 
placed among those direct indications of consciousness 
which come within the legitimate province of Meta¬ 
physics. We are immediately conscious, indeed, of the 
necessity of supposing a phenomenal antecedent to every 
event; but we are not immediately conscious of a 
necessity of conceiving that the series of phenomena is 
limited or unlimited. . Nay, rather, we are conscious of 
two counter inabilities, which hinder us from conceiv¬ 
ing either an absolutely first cause, or an absolutely 

unlimited series of causes and effects.* We have thus 

« 

two contradictory hypotheses, one of which must be 
believed, though neither can be comprehended; and 
the evidence of reason being thus neutralized, we are 
bound to adopt that alternative which is most in har¬ 
mony with the remaining testimony of consciousness. 

* Tlio counter arguments on either side are exhibited by Kant, in his 
first antinomy of pure reason. The same conclusion, however, is evident 
without argument, from the direct testimony of consciousness. For to 
conceive an absolutely first member of the causal series is to conceive a 
beginning of all time, and thus to be conscious of a relation of time 
to an object out of time, and therefore out of consciousness; and to 
conceive an infinite series of causes and effects, we must carry our 
thought through an infinite succession of objects,—a process which 
would require an infinite time to accomplish it. 
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But, in so doing, we obey a moral, not an intellectual 
> obligation ; and our conviction, as far as tlie argument 
from causation alone is concerned, is not that of reason, 
but that of faith. The conclusion from the evidences of 
design in the works of creation, which is but a special 
form of that from causation, is likewise not an imme¬ 
diate suggestion of consciousness, but the gradual 
product of experience and comparison, arguing by ana¬ 
logy from what we have learned concerning the works 
of man, to what we may infer concerning the works 
of God. Such arguments have great value in their own 
place, as illustrative of, and auxiliary to, the convictions 
forced upon us by our religious and moral instincts ; 
but they are based upon reflection, not upon intuition ; 
and, though they may serve to enlarge our conception 
of the Deity when once formed, they do not explain its 
origin and formation. 

The province of the metaphysical theologian is con¬ 
fined to those evidences which belong to the direct 
testimony of the intuitive consciousness, as manifested 
in the feelings of dependence and moral obligation. The 
feeling of, dependence is something very different from 
the mere recognition of the relation of subject to object 
in consciousness, ai\d of the consequent limitation of the 
one by the other.* It is a feeling that our welfare and 

* In consequence of not distinguishing between these two, Schleier- 
macher ( Chrutliche Glaube, sect. 4) has fallen into the error of repre- 
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destination.are in the hands of a superior Power ; not of 
an inexorable fate or immutable law, but of ,a Being t 
having at least so far the attributes of personality that 
He can shew favour or severity towards those dependent 
upon him, and can be regarded by them with the feel¬ 
ings of hope and fear and reverence and gratitude, and 
be addressed in the words of prayer and praise. It is a 
feeling similar in kind, though higher in degree, to that 
which is awakened in the mind of the child by his 
relation to his parent, who is first manifested to his 
mind as the giver of such things as are needful, and to 
whom the first language he addresses is that of entreaty. 
With the first development of consciousness, there grows 
up, as a part of it, the innate feeling that our life, 
natural and spiritual, is not in our own power to prolong 

ft 

or to sustain ; that there is One above us on whom we 
are dependent, whose existence we learn, and whose 
presence we realize, by the sure instinct of prayer. That 
this feeling is natural to us, is manifested by the uni¬ 
versal practice of mankind ;—every nation, however 
degraded may be its form of religion, having some 
notion of a superior being, and some method, of propi- 

sonting our relation to tho world as a feeling of partial dependence, and 
our relation to the Deity as one of absolute, dependence. Thus repre¬ 
sented, God can no longer bo conceived as a person, but is nothing 
moro than the world magnified to infinity; and tho feeling of absolute 
dependence becomes tho annihilation of our personality in the being of 
tho universe. Of this feeling, the intellectual exponent is pantheism. 
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tiating his favour. We have thus, in the sense , of 
dependence, the psychological foundation of one great 
element of religion—the fear of God. 

But the mere consciousness of dependence does not 
in itself exhibit the character of the Being on whom we 
depend. It is as ponsistent with superstition as with 
true religion—with the belief in a malevolent as in a 
benevolent deity; it is as much, if not more, called into 
exercise by the painful and terrible aspects of nature as 
by the pleasing and encouraging. It indicates the power 
of God, but not necessarily his goodness. This defi¬ 
ciency, however, is supplied by the other psychological 
^element of religion, the consciousness of moral obli¬ 
gation. It is Impossible to maintain, as Kant has 
attempted to do,* the theory of an absolute autonomy of 
the will; that is to say, of an obligatory law resting on 
no basis but its own imperative character. The will, or 
practical reason, with its law of immutable obligation, is 
in itself a fact of the human constitution, and it is no 
more. Kant’s fiction of an absolute law, binding upon 
all rational beings whatever, has only an apparent uni- 
• 

* See Metaphysik der Sitten (Absclm. ii., pp. 61, 71, cd Iloscnkranz). 
Thus refusing to acknowledge an intuition of God as a moral lawgiver, 
Kant is compelled to re|t the evidence of tlie existence of the Deity 
on an assumed necessity of rewarding men according to their deserts, a 
necessity which implies an all-wise judge who can estimate merit in 
every degree. For an able criticism of Kant's theory, see Muller, On 
the Christian Doctrine of Sin (vol. i., p, 73, of the English translation). 
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versality, because we can only conceive other rational 
beings by identifying their constitution with our own ; 
and making human reason the measure and representa¬ 
tive of reason in general. Why, then, has one part of 
my constitution, as such, an imperative authority over 
the remainder \ What right has ong part of the human 
consciousness to represent itself as duty, and another 
merely as inclination? There is but one answer pos¬ 
sible. The moral reason, or will, or conscience—call it 
by what name we please—of man, can have no authority, 
save as implanted in him by some higher spiritual 
being, as a law emanating from a lawgiver. Man can 
be a law unto himself only on the supposition that he 
reflects in himself the law of God. If he is absolutely 
a law unto himself, his duty and his pleasure am 
undistinguishable from each other; for he is subject 
to no one, and accountable to no one. Duty itself 
becomes, in this case, only a higher kind of plea¬ 
sure—a balance between the present and the future, 
between the smaller and the larger gratification. We are 
thus compelled, by the consciousness of moral obliga¬ 
tion, to postulate a moral Deity, and to regard the abso¬ 
lute standard of right and wrong as constituted by the 
moral nature of that Deity.* Th$ conception of this 
* The theory which places the standard of morality in the Divine 
nature must not bo confounded with that which places it in the arbitrary 
viill of God. On the latter, see the remarks of Sir James Mackintosh, 
Second Dissertation, Dncylopcedia Britannica, 8th edition, vol. i., p. 312 ; 
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standard in the human mind may indeed be faint and 
.fluctuating, and must be imperfect; it may vary with 
the intellectual and moral culture of the nation or the 
individual; and in its highest human representation it 
must fall far short of the reality. But it is present in all 
mankind, as a basis of moral obligation and an induce¬ 
ment to moral progress ; it is present in the universal 
consciousness of sin—in the conviction that we are 
offenders against God. However degrading may be the 
practices into which men have fallen, under systems of 
false religion, it may be safely asserted that no man, 
and no nation of men, ever consciously deified vice as 
such. The voluptuous deities of the pagan mythology 
were deified as regards their enjoyments, not as regards 
their vices : their acts were contemplated as divine, not 
because they were breaches of morality, but because the 
worshipper falsely conceived them to be ingredients of 
happiness. The god of a nation of savage warriors may 
delight in revenge and bloodshed; but the supposed 

and of Muller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol i., p. 95. God did not 
create morality by his will: it is inherent in his nature, and coeternal 
with Himself; nor can He be conceived as capable of reversing it. But 
God did in one sonso create human morality, when He created the moral 
constitution of man, and placed him in certain circumstances, such as 
those of mortality, of property, of sexual relation, etc., through which 
the eternal principles of morality are manifested in relation to this 
present life. On the foundation of morality in the nature of God, see 
Cudworth, Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, b. i., 
ch. iii.; b. iv., ch. iv. v. vi. 
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divinity of his acts does not consist in their cruelty : 
they are attributed to him because their infliction is an 
evidence of superiority; perhaps, also, because their 
endurance is a test of heroism. Even the worship of an 
evil principle is a worship of power, not of vice. He 
causes vice in man, but he is not himself vicious ; for 
he transgresses no higher obligation of his own nature. 
He is worshipped, not as a moral governor to be obeyed, 
but as a malignant influence to be appeased ; and thus 
he is not, in the proper sense of the term, God; for his 
worship implies no duty of imitation or service.* The 
Deity, however falsely conceived, still represents a moral 
standard in the minds of his worshippers : the idea of the 
perfect goodness of God, as implied in the imperfect 
goodness of man, may be corrupted and degraded, but 
is never wholly extinguished. ’The consciousness of 
right and wrong, of duty and disobedience, even in its 
most, perverted form, involves the consciousness of a 
Being to whom duty and obedience are due ; whose 
nature, however imperfectly represented, is necessarily 
conceived as moral; and whose commands, emanating 
from that nature, are manifested in the authority which 
they communicate to the moral principle in man. 

But though we have thus the ( direct testimony of 
consciousness to the existence of a supreme Being, on 
whom our life and welfare depend, and from whom our 
* Compare liege), Philosophic der Religion ( Werke xii. p. 173). 
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moral obligations emanate, the Being thus manifested 
does not yet realize the full idea of the Deity. For 
neither in dependence nor in moral obligation can we 
have an immediate intuition -of the Infinite. The de¬ 
pendent is not absorbed in that on which it depends : 
the consciousness of our personal existence is not anni¬ 
hilated when we feel its relation to a higher power. 
Self and not-self still divide the universe of existence 
between them; and neither can be regarded as exhaust¬ 
ing it.* But that which coexists witli the finite cannot be 

* Schleicrmacher (Christliche Olaube, sect. 4, 5) maintains a different 
view. lie resolves the religious consciousness into a feeling of absolute 
dependence, in which the consciousness of onr own individuality and 
activity in relation to a distinct object of consciousness disappears in that 
of a passive relation to tho infinite God. In this view he is followed by 
Mr. Morell, who says that man, “ in the presence of that which is self- 
existent, infinite, and eternal, may feel the sense of freedom utterly pass 
away, and become absorbed in the sense of absolute dependence.” ( Phi¬ 
losophy of Meligion, p. 75.) Without dwelling on the difficulties and 
apparent contradictions involved in the notion of an absolute dependence 
which is, at the same time, a relative consciousness, this theory appears 
to be open to one fatal objection ; namely, that it makes our moral and 
religious consciousness subversive of each other, and reduces us to the 
dilemma that either our faith or our practice must be founded on a de¬ 
lusion. The actual relation of man to God is the same, in whatever 
degree man may bo conscious of it. If man’s dependence upon God is 
really not destructive of his personal freedom, the religious conscious¬ 
ness, in denying that freedom, is a false consciousness. If, on the con¬ 
trary, man is in reality passively dependent upon God, the consciousness 
of moral responsibility, which bears witness to his free agency, iB a 
lying witness. When Schleiermacher assumes the existence of three 
degrees of consciousness,—1. That of the infant, in which there is no 
conscious distinction of the subject from its object; 2. The middle state 
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itself positively conceived as infiniteotherwise the in¬ 
finite and the finite together must be conceived as greater 
than the infinite. Nor yet can the finite be conceived 
as merged in the infinite ; for this would be to conceive 
myself as existing and not existing at the same time. 
In like manner, it is impossible to conceive an infinite 
moral nature ; for each moral attribute, as coexisting 
with others, limits and is limited by the rest; and 
the very conception of morality implies law, and 
law is itself a limitation. Yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot escape from the conviction that the infinite does 
in some manner exist, and exists, though we know not 
how, along with the finite; and though we can form no 
positive conception of its nature, we cannot regard the 
limits of our conception as the limits of all possible 
existence. We know that, unless we admit the exist¬ 
ence of the infinite, the existence of the finite is inexpli¬ 
cable and self-contradictory; and yet we know that the 

of distinct relation between self and not-self; and 3. The bigliest or reli¬ 
gious consciousness, in which the relation again disappears,—he overlooks 
tho fact that the second and third are not successive stages in the mental 
development, but must alternate with each other during a man’s whole 
life; the one presiding over his moral duties, and the other over his reli¬ 
gious feelings. On what ground is one of these states to be regarded as 
higher than the other, except in so far as it more truly reveals to us our 
actual state in tho sight of God, as free or absolutely dependent ? And 
aB this state must be always the same, whether we are conscious of it or 
not, it follows, that in proportion as one of these states reveals to us the 
truth, the other must bo regarded as testifying to a falsehood. 
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conception of the infinite itself appears to involve con¬ 
tradictions not less inexplicable. In this impotence of 
Teason we are compelled to take refuge in faith, and to 
believe that an infinite being exists, though we know 
not how, and that he is the same with that Being who 
is represented in consciousness as our sustainer and our 
lawgiver. For the contradictions involved in the denial 
of the infinite are positive, and definitely self-destruc¬ 
tive ; as we directly conceive the universe as limited, 
and yet as limited by nothing beyond itself; whereas 
the contradictions involved in the assumption that the 
infinite exists are merely negative, and might be soluble 
iu a higher state of intelligence; as they arise merely 
from the impotence of thought, striving to reduce under 
the conditions of conceivability that which is beyond 
its grasp. Thus they *re not contradictions manifested 
in the infinite itself, but only limitations in our power of 
comprehension. We are compelled, therefore, by reason 
as well as by faith, to acknowledge that the infinite 
must exist; though how it exists, reason strives in vain 
to fathom, and faith rests content with the duty of be¬ 
lieving what we cannot comprehend. 

Hence *we are compelled to admit that Theology as 
well as Cosmology, viewed as a branch of philosophy, is 
not a true Ontology, but only a higher k i nd of Phenomen¬ 
ology. We believe in the existence of an infinite God ; 
and we know also that we cannot conceive Him as infi- 
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nite. Our highest conception of the Deity is still 
bounded by the conditions which bound all human 
thinking, and therefore cannot represent the Deity as Hi) 
is, but only as He appears to us. Such a representation, 
though sufficient for all the practical purposes of reli¬ 
gion, is unable to satisfy in full the demands of a philo¬ 
sophical curiosity. But a sounder and more sober 
philosophy will tell us why those demands cannot be 
satisfied;—why the highest problems of speculative 
theology must and ought to be abandoned as insoluble. 
It tells us that our whole consciousness is relative, and 
therefore cannot comprehend the absolute ; that our 
whole consciousness is limited, and therefore cannot 
comprehend the infinite. It tells us that a compre¬ 
hended infinite could be no infinite at all ; for compre¬ 
hension itself is a limitation'; and the unlimited must 
necessarily he the incomprehensible. To know God as 
He is, man must himself be God. The pantheist accepts 
this position, and identifies the Divine mind with the 
universal consciousness of mankind. The theist accepts 
it also, and is content to worship where he cannot 
understand. 

If this limitation of philosophical theology be ad¬ 
mitted, the ground of many a controversy, and the roof 
of many a heresy, is cut from under it at the very com¬ 
mencement of inquiry. In acknowledging the exist¬ 
ence, and at the same time the incomprehensibility, of 
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'conception of tffeuflffipite atWibutes'B^'QM as such, 
may not so 'interpret- thpse 1 attributes as to place them 
‘in antagonism,, either to the* direct testimony of con-? 
scioushess, or' to ' the plain language of ‘Scripture ; nor 
yet, on the other juthc^ can We,' distinetljT^hew their 
compatibility with ^ 'either, though we ire bound to 
believe ‘it. How, example, can We reconcile man’s 
free-will with 'God’s foreknowledge. Bather, whji should 
we attempt to do So, when in the attempt we must needs 
substitute our limited conception of the Divine nature 
loi that nature as it is. We know not how an infinite 
intelligence contemplates succession m time; we know 
not whether his consciousness is subject to' the law of 



succession at all. Eternity, in relation to the Divine 
mind, may be, as the schoolmen said, a rnunc stans, m 

a 

which theie is no'distinction of past, present, and futrne. 

I * 

Foreknowledge may be merely a means of accommodat¬ 
ing the representation of Divine'omniscience to human 
i, icnlties. To speculate in any direction,—to adopt a 
th eoi y of scientia media on the one hand, or of absolute 
predestination on the other,—is to deify our own lgno- 
tanoe ; to inake the human conception the measure of 
the Divine reality. Why, again, cannot we conceive 
infinite power as undoing that which is already done. 


If the sun has risen this morning, why can we not con- 

2 e 
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ceivc that even Omnipotence can rio'wvoahse that it shill 
riot have rjsen 1 Simply, because we cannot cppSeive 
infinite power at allthe limitation is not of omnipor: 
ienge;ln. itsslfevhut of all power as the .object of human 
thought' How, again, can we reconcile, the exercise, of 
two Divine attributes with each other 1 How caii infi¬ 
nite mercy pardon every sin, and yet infinite justice 
exact the utmost penalty ? How can we tell, when we 
can conceive justice and mercy only in their finite forms, 
as they arc capable of "existing in human consciousness 1 
•Jt, is,'obvious how the same principles may be applied to 
controversies concerning those deeper mysteries of the 
Christian faith which rest on, the, eviderice of revelation 
only, ’But into this sacred grpund it .would be foreign 

to our present argument to enter.. 

• *1 

f / 

OF TtfE "real in morality. 

The Ontology of Morals is subject to the same limi¬ 
tations with that of Religion. If the standard of perfect 
[and immutable morality is to be’found only, in the 
riteroal nature-of God,*it follows ;that those conditions’ 

f - *' r • » , •** /‘i 1 ■ L . 

which p'reyent man .ft^m > aff«pQingt6-a jcnowledgeof the 

. t '•V • -'•« r, _ » * „ - . 1 , '' 

infinite as such, must also'prevent him froin uttaiiiin< r 

, '-j , *. 

to more than a relative and phenomenal conception of 

y »* r' . -> ,J ‘ r 

morality. And, in tru$r, ijja^s fflpp his religions • 

consciousness, will vary aecOuRngto.hisstate of mental 1 - 
and moral culture : .he may lia^3' Higher dr lower ideas 



. hf? duty; dS r K.e i E&a.y have higher or lower ideas of God. 

« Bgt'B-. th,eitefoie, folloVC^as was mafritaihcd by 

',ytB.e sophists of ol^that; each.xnan is;the Pleasure,of alt 
things to: himself, : hhddhat morality. is'ndflBing mord 
than ..the law which any man or nation chooses to enact 
for a certain time within a certain sphere.* The very 
expressions, a higher and a lower standard, imply that 
there are degrees of. right and wrong, even in relative 
and limited morality;—that one-.human conception^ 
• Of duty may he more perfeet th^n another, even if none" 
can attain to absolute perfection. ' v There is such" a' thing;, 
as an enlightened and 6n, unenlightened, conscience ’£ 

. y, - ' " V *' J' ' . ^ 

though no map. may.presume to say that his own con-- 
science has attained ; tpHhh:'greatest amount of erilighien-'' 

inent of which even human nature 'is capable It is a H 
• ' v - 
* So for from it; that the above ground, is constantly taken by the 
antagonists of the sophistical doctrine, for the express purpose of refus¬ 
ing it. ThusTlato, in the Dialogue especially devoted to the refutanoft\ 
of thedogma of Protagoras, that “ man is the measure of all things^ 
sorts that some portion of evil must needs exist in cur mortal nature, and-, 
that we must endeavour to escape from it by an imitatapii, according to’; 
our power, of the.Divine, jjatkse and hplinees. t, iThecetetu*, pA’ity And: 
, Aristotle, eftek stating, as opppsid tp his ojvn view, the sophistical posi¬ 
tion that all, Jiistice--.is;'dtiny^jti^jal apef Variable, t'etbarfa, — xatrot’ ; 
■ trmfA yt mt Asi* Snaf »iij SejfS'e{ : {Etfoffia. v. 7.). Even the comic poet, in 
Ms. Dialogue betweenrt'(|iSj, l Unj|s(?'and3he,Jnst Discourse, representing 4 
'res^eotively tbe sophjsti» ; '«»<f .tlsai!:, |litagpiiists, puts into the mouth of • 
tlte'latter the tame argutifient -: : . * 

< 1 “ ; y -V,* ** - V i ^ t 

■ ‘A'A? oo5l $/x»jv, .. ' £ 

AU rfk that fit* > v A 4- > **2 ,<r7tv J ; 

'rtTfff fawij' (AristftipJt. Nube*. 902.) / & 
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mark of the progressivecharacter of natural morality''and 
religion that no new advance in knowledge contradicts^ 
the principles which have previously been acknowledged 
by the conscience; however ranch it may modify the par- 
ticular acts by Which those principles are to be carried 
out.'' To be zealous in God’s service is a principle of 
religious duty common to Saul the persecutor and to 
Paul the apostle ; though its result in action is at one 
time to destroy the faith, and at another to preach it. 
And it is a mark of the same character, that each fresh 
advance' in' moral and religious knowledge carries with 
it the immediate evidence of its own superiority, and 
takes its place in the mind, not as a question to be 
supported by argument, but as an axiom to be intuitively 
admitted. Each principle of this kind recommends it¬ 
self to the minds of all who are capable of reflecting 
uppn it, as true {tod irreversible as fa* as it goes; though 
it may represent but a limited portion of the truth, and 
be hereafter-merged in Some higher and more Compre- 
lrensive formula. The principles, for example, that 
,' virtues relatively to the huiftan constitution, consists in 
‘ observing a mean between two extremes, or in piompt- 
ing the g6od of others, or in a reasonable self-love, all 
'represent views containing a pQirion of truth 5 though 
none can be considered fts fexhausting the whole truth. 
"While human- nature,is complex in itself, and suscep¬ 
tible of varipus relations and various duties arising out 
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of those relations, it is not to be expected tliat all human 

• virtue should be reducible to ‘a single attribute, or ea¬ 
table of expression in a single formula. Yet its general 

’character is not-(therefore doubtful' because it admits of 

• * *■ 

being viewed »r various Special aspects. ,T\vo men 

who differ in thoir definition of virtue will yet generally 
be agreed as to wfio is the virtuous man. “JLet me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last ehd he like 
Iris,” expresses the* conviction of one vlio, though far 
from righteous himselfi*was yet compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of a higher human standard than his 

V 

own rule of conduct.* “ As much as it has been -dis- 
* puted,” says Bishop Butler, “wherein virtue "consists, or 
whatever ground for doubt there may be about particu¬ 
lars ; yet, in general, there is in reality an universally 
acknowledged standard of it. It is that which all ages 
and all countries have made profession of ih public : it 
is that which every man you meet puts on the show <>t. 
rt isAhat which the primary and fundamental laws of all 
civil constitutions over the face of the earth make rt 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of 
upon mankindnamely," justice* veracity* and regard to 
common good ”t , 

Nevertheless, there is an useful lesson to he drawn 

. • ' i ( . < 

from the frequent fluctuations of men's moral theories, 

* See Bishop Butler’s Sbrmon bn ii he Character of Balaam ' r ' 1 
■fe DUfertation oil the Sature bf Virtue, 
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os well as from the general agreement of theix practical 
confessions. It is not unusual for philosophers to reason 
as if they were possessed of an absolute, and not merely 
of a relative standard of morals ;—as if they had attained 
to thfe conception of eternal morality, as it exists in the 
nature of God, instead of to that temporal manifestation 
of it which is adapted to a particular state of the consti¬ 
tution, and stage of the progress, of man. The works m 
which Kant and Fichte have attempted to construct an 
aprwri criticism of revelation, upon moral grounds, are 
icmarkable instances of this departure from the, limits 
oi all sound philosophy.* Both assume that the sole 
purpose of revelation must'be to teach men morality; 
and both assume that the morality thus taught must be 
identical to the minutest particxxlar with the system at¬ 
tained by human philosophyrwhioh last is supposed 
to be absolutely infallible. Hence Kant maintains that 
the revealed commands of God have no religious value, 
except in so far as they are approved by the moral rea¬ 
son of man; and Fichte lays down, among the criteria 
of a possibly true revelation, that it must contain no in¬ 
timation of future reward or punishment, and must 
enjoin no moral rules which cannot'bo deduced from 
the principles of the practical reasom Whereas, in truth, 
the principles of the practical reason are susceptible of 

* See Kant’s Religion innerhdlb der Qrenzm tier Women Verntmft, 
and Fichte’s V&reuch einetr Kritik oiler Ojfbnbtmmg. 
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additional enlightenment with every stage of man’s pro¬ 
gress in this life (and it may he also with every stage of 
his progicbS in the life to come), and revelation, in two 
sentences, has conveyed to us a principle of human 
morals, which the philosophy of ages had toiled after in 
vain, and which the philosophy of a later day has been 
content to borrow without acknowledgment, and to per¬ 
vert in attempting to improve:—“ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy hoart, and with all tlfy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and 
thy neighbour as thyself.”* - , 

OF THE REAL IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF TASTE. 

With the Ontology of Morals is not unfrequently as¬ 
sociated that of Taste. The good and the beautiful were in 
the Greek language 6ften expressed by the same word ; 
and are by many regarded as alike expressing absolute 
and immutable principles, equally independent of human 
opinion, and equally objects of philosophical inquiry.f 
But, in truth, the objeot of the so-called Philosophy of 
/Esthetics appears, even in its highest form, to have far 

* See Kant’s criticism unci attempted explanation of these precepts, 
ifriti! der praUisclien Vemunft, B. i. Hauptst. iii. (p. 209. ed. Boson- 
kr»n/) ,. ‘ 

• f Sfee especially M. Cowan's Loctnres, Du Vrai, du Beau, et du 
Bfen, where absolute beauty Is referred to the samo Divine standard with 
absolute goodness and absolute truth: .and so Hutcheson entitled his 
treatise An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beatety and) Virtue 
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less of an absolute and immutable character than be¬ 
longs to the objects of Metaphysical inquiry, even within 
the limits to which they have been confined in the pre¬ 
ceding pages. The beauty of an object appears to 
depend, not so much on the chatacter of the object it¬ 
self, as on the feeling of pleasure which it excites in 
the spectator; and this, again, on the accidents of his 
present constitution.* This appears to be the case even 
with the moral beauty of an action, when that quality 
is viewed apart from the other ingredients of its moral 
character, The consciousness that a certain action us 
morally pleasing to me is not necessarily connected with 
•that of its paoral rectitude; though the two have fre¬ 
quently been, confounded together in the various theories 
concerning the moral sense-t But it is easy to conceive 
that moral obligation might remaih undiminished, even 
if no gratification were derivable from the observance 
of it; while, on the contrary, it seems impossible to 
conceive tlie existence of an. obligation to be pleased 
apart from the apprehension of the moral character ot 
the act. The beauty of sensible objects appears to ex- 

* See ICant , Kritih (ler X/rthcilshraft, sects. 1, 6, 15. ,(Werlce, iv , 
pp. 46, 56, 76 ) Tlie sublime, as well as the beautiful, is admitted bj 
Kant to be not a quality of things, but a feeling of our superiotity over 
nature, (/bid, sect. 28, p. 122.) Some masterly remarks on the natme 
and origin of our feelings of pleasure, in relation to the beautiful and the 
sublime, will be found in Sir W. Hamilton's Lecture on Metaphysics, 
loot. 21vi. " ' 

f See above, p 163 * 
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hilut still more fully the maiks of a merely phenomenal 
and relative character. A slight change in. the shape 
and loti active power of the eye would alter all oiu> per* 
captious of the form and colour of objects, and, with 
them, the impressions of beauty and deformity derived, 
from this source. And if the senses themselves am con¬ 
fined to the apprehension 'of phenomena, hoW can the 
beauty of the objects of sense lay claim to a higher cha¬ 
racter ? Can we then assert that sensible beauty is a 
reflection and imitation of ideal beauty, in the same 
manner and degree in which our perceptions of moral 
duty aim at and imply a divine standard of right and 
wrong ? Even the fluctuation in the opinions of vari¬ 
ous individuals and nations, though'far from being a 
decisive criterion in any case, appears to be acknow¬ 
ledged by the general sense of mankind to be a test 
more conclusive in questions of tasto than in those of 
truth or rectitude. The very name taste seems to imply 
something subjective, and, to a considerable extent, arbi¬ 
trary. The maxim, “ De gustihus non disputandum esf ” 
may he the exaggerated expression of a populai eomic- 
tion; but, at any rate, it carries no such shock to the 
natural feelings.of mankind, as does the sophistical as¬ 
sertion that the distinctions,between truth aud falsehood, 
virtue and vice, are based on convention, and not on 
nature. Nor is it difficult to detect the foifhdation of 
truth -Which underlies the exaggeration. The maxim is 
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true, in so far as it virtually asserts that beauty is sub¬ 
jective, not objective; an affection of the person who is 
conscious of it, existing only in and‘by that conscious¬ 
ness, not a permanent quality existing in things, and 
capable of being expressed by a general notion.* But 
it is exaggerated, in so far as it apparently denies the 
existence of a common sense of beauty, among men of 
cultivated minds, by virtue of which similar affections 
will be produced in different minds by the same object, j - 
But this admission, while it saves the standard of taste 
from the charge of arbitrariness and instability, at the 
same time removes the philosophy of taste from the 
province of Ontology, and limits it to a Psychological 
investigation of those relations between the imagination 
and the understanding which give rise to the conscious¬ 
ness of beauty in an object actually'present. J 

CONCLUSION. 

We have thus indicated, rather than discussed, some 
oi the manifold aspects of the great fundamental pro¬ 
blem, which, various in its external forms, but one in its 

* See Kent, Kritik der Urtheilshraft, sect 17 (1 VerTce, iv p 81) 
t See Kant, Kritik der UrtheiUkraft, sects 6, 22. Kant resolves 
the feeling of beauty into an indefinite consciousness of fitneic with re¬ 
ference to an end (iSweckmasSigkeit), hut without the representation ot 
any definite end He admits, however, that this consciousness is meidy 
subjective, sad that there can b» too objective rule, capable Of determin 
ing beauty by conceptions- -> 

tlSedXarit, Kritik der VrtieUclraft, Beet. 34~ 
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real import, has stimulated the researches of thoughtful 
men in all ages, under the names, used for the most part, 
synonymously, of First philosophy. Ontology, or Meta¬ 
physics :—the problem, namely, to distinguish that 
which is from (hat which seems to be. Whether we look 
to' its earliest definite statement, in the dogma of Par¬ 
menides, that Being is one and unchangeable, and that 
variety oxists only in the fanoy of men; or to the boast 
of Zeno, that he would explain all things, if there were 
only given to him the One;—whether we examine 
Plato’s conception of the science of Dialectic, as that 
which contemplates real existence by the aid of the pure 
intellect, illuminated by the brightness emanating from 
the essential form of good; or ask the question which 
the same pliilosapher describes as embracing at once 
the deepest mysterfes of philosophy and the pettiest 
quibbles of sophistry. How can the one be many or the 
many one;—whether we adopt Aristotle’s definition of 
the First Philosophy, as the science which contemplates 
being as being, and the attributes which belong to it as 
such; or, with Descartes, assume the fact of our own 
personal, existence, manifested in consciousness, as the 
one pi'imary and indubitable truth;—whether, with 
Leibnitz, we regard tbe sensible world as composed of 
an aggregate of unextended monads or metaphysical 
points; or, with Kant, divide objects into noumena and 
phenomena, things as they, are in themselves and things 
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as they are. related to human faculties j dry with Fichte, 
postulate the existence of .ah absolute self, implied by, 
though not given in consciousness ; or, with.- Schilling, 
attempt by intellectual intuition to reafeh .tlie point of 
indifference in which the relations of subject and object 
are merged in- the' identity of both; or, with Hegel, 
found a philosophy on- the hypothesis of an absolute 
thought, identical with absolute being, and susceptible 
of development into the various modes, of personal and 
impersonal finite existence ; or. With Herbert, find a 
common object of all metaphysical inquiries in the so¬ 
lution of the contradictions which present themselves in 
experience in all these; and other different statements, 
we recognise only verbal varieties of one and the same 
fundamental distinction a distinction which, however 
perverted in artificial systems, must have a natural ori¬ 
gin in the human mind; which must be given in one 
mode of consciousness, or else it could not have been 
invented in any. • < 

, We have endeavoured to ascertain the primary' and 
, presehtative fact of consciousness ' in winch this distinc¬ 
tion, is .given;—a fact upon which all the'secoudary and 
representative varieties of it must be basedand thus 
to fix the, limits within which a Sciepce of Being is 
possible, and beyond which it ,,feannbt.be carried. This 
fact seems* to he discoverable in the relation, between a 
permanent self and its successive modifications, which 
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forms the condition ;of $11 bbpian consciousness. If 
this 'be admitted; .Ofitplogy, in the highest sense of the 
term, becomes, identified with Psychology; and the future 
task of the metaphysician will consist in exhibiting the 
conditions involved'in the idea of personal existence, 
and solving the difficulties to which that idea appears 
to give rise. To attempt to accomplish this task in de¬ 
tail would require a far greater space, and a more 
minute examination,,tliah is possible within the reason¬ 
able limits of a work like the present. We must con¬ 
tent ourselves with .having pointed Cut the fact that 
such problems exist, and stated the reasons for believing 
that they are not to be abandoned as insoluble. 

Beyond the range of personal existence we have no 
positive conception of real being, save in the form of 
those morO permanent phenomena which constitute out¬ 
general conceptions of certain objects, as distinguished 
from the transitory phenomena with which’ those con¬ 
ceptions are at certain times associated. Here Ontology 
is but a higher kind of Phenomenology: its object is not 
a thing in itself but a thing as^ we are compelled to con¬ 
ceive i^: and' to attempt to give to this branch of 
philosophy, a more absolute character is to substitute 
negative ideas • for positive,-—to desert thoughts, and to 
take refuge in wolds'which have no real meaning, save 
in relation-to a different mode of consciousness. We do 
not, therefore, aitempk-to. solve the higher problems of 
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Cosmology and Theology, nor even to indicate the condi¬ 
tions under which they might be solved.- -But we have 
attempted to shew why they are insoluble, and what is 
the origin of that delusion which has led men in various 
ages to fancy their solution possible, and to devise sys¬ 
tems for accomplishing it. The failures of great minds 
are often not less instructive than their successes ; and 
the time that is spent in wandering among the mazes of 
Metaphysical speculation will not be wholly lost, if it 
teach us that knowledge which it is the end and aim of all 
sound philosophy to inculcate,—the knowledge of our¬ 
selves and of our faculties ; of what we may and what 
we may not hope to accomplish ; of the laws and limits 
of Beason; and, by consequent of the just claims of 
Faith. 



